











BASIC 


better pictures is to master 


strategy in getting 


one film for all-purpose use. Many, 


many 35mm. 


enthusiasts, who 
prefer to use one film, have chosen 
fast, fine-grained Superpan Su- 


preme. 


If you like to use severa/ films, 
here are some for special duty: 


Ultra-Speed Pan, where the 


Ground Work 


highest film speed is required. 


Finopan, for incredibly fine 
grain. Agfa Ansco Infra-Red for 


unusual, dramatic effects. 


There is another film in this 
family, used by a growing number 
of amateurs for the fine outdoor 
pictures it gives them ... and will 
give you. It is an orthochromatic 


film, Fine-Grain Plenachrome. 


Your dealer has all these films. 
Ask for them by name. Agfa 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 


Agfa Ansco 


35mm. Films 
MADE IN U.S.A. 


100 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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The camera that pictures America’s war effort records 
the flame and smoke of battle, the faces and the deeds 
of heroes, the straining muscles of a mighty nation 
intent upon victory. But to the commuters of New York, 
to the aircraft worker and the man in the shipyards, to 
the soldier or sailor eagerly reading a paper from 
home, it can bring no more reassuring picture than 


then you will appreciate the qualities of 


that of the farmer at his all-importani task of producing 
food for all and raw materials for industry. Out of his 
efforts comes the sustenance for the sinews of war. 
Photography is doing a double duty . . . in speeding 
and controlling industrial production . . . in welding 
closer the bonds of kinship between all America’s 


fighters—those at home and those at the front. 





DEFENDER CUT FILM 
GETS THE WHOLE PICTURE 


When you hove but one chance to get the photograph you want— 


er Cut Film. It is 


versatile; there is a type for every picture-ta need. Its balanced 

sensitivity gives you detail where you want it, when you want it. 

In all regular cut film sizes. Ask for it at your Defender dealers’ in the . 
distinctive blue and yellow package. , 

DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY. INC.. ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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Cover by Shiney Wright. See Page 80. 
PICTURE OF THE MONTH, by Ray Platnick 


Pictures Unite the Americas 
Go Outdoors for Portraits 
Your Subject: Vacation Fun 
Trees Are Pictorial. . . 


As Baby Sees Daddy. 
Dangerous Pictures. 
Make Them Glamourous 
High School Kids Know Photography. 
Pet Portraiture: A New Business 
She Sells Sea Shells. 
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Wanted: Photo Inventions 
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“Wonderful in quality and sharpness!” 


... says Torkel Korling, 


master of child photography 
and industrial illustrator 


about this picture he flashed with G-E SPEED MIDGETS 


“This print is enlarged from a section of a 4x5 
negative, flashed with G-E SPEED MIDGETS. It 
is wonderful in quality and sharpness. With ordinary 
home lighting or against a black background, the 
SM stops movement very well.” 


The G-E Mazpa Photoflash lamp SM is made for shots 
like this .. . because it combines flash bulb speed 
with pleasing texture and tone quality. Used in 
“midget” reflectors, it gives plenty of light: Stop 





Taken with 2G-E SPEED MIDGETS, one high behind subject, the other at the camera 


openings run F/22 at 6 feet, and F/11 at 12 feet, 
with fast pan film. 


On “open” flash, the SM provides the effect of a 1/200 
shutter setting. For synchronized use, a simple quick- 
acting switch on camera front board or cable release 
can adapt most synchronizers for the SM. 


The G-E SPEED MIDGET is exceedingly uniform in 
light and timing; is cooler after flashing; is handy 
to carry; is low in cost. Judge it by the pictures you get! 











MAZDA Research leads the way 


G‘E MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL (4) ELECTRIC 





These 3 great G-E Flash Bulbs 
No.5 —SM—No.11 
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In New York, it’s PENN! 








Sell your equipment now. PENN’S new 
buying policy right down your alley 





The list of Penn Customers includes fans in every State in the 
Country ... yes, and many foreign lands as well. We're in a war... the 
manufacture of new equipment is being curtailed, and may be further 
curtailed, before we've won this war! Civilians will have to do without 
many of the things they've become accustomed to. We're happy to do 
our share .. . and we know the Penn Customer is happy to do his. Help 
the other guy along, now! Help to keep him active in his hobby . . . Photog- 
raphy. Check over your equipment. Somewhere someone may need just 
the item you have and don’t need. Think of him, and give yourself some 
extra money at the same time. Remember, the sale of that old lens may help 
you to buy another War Bond. 


Penn is paying top prices for used equipment. Send it to us, 
postage collect, for appraisal. If you are not satisfied with the offer we 
make, we will either return it immediately, postage prepaid, or if you 
prefer, we will keep it on consignment for 30 days and try to find a pur- 
chaser who will meet your demand. In either case, you risk nothing! 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, USE THIS COUPON NOW! 


a 








; Gentlemen: | own the following photographic equipment, which I offer for sale. 

: I list each item and the price I am asking for it, and the condition of each item- 

; If you are interested, I will forward this equipment in accordance with your 

; new buying plan. 

: ITEM | CONDITION PRICE 
eA binesinllaieanmdinich kisernseshxessinsinpeleuitcenttidecs i seleaaeaae 
ay Di adientoniauea tenn eek | Spiced buiekich te MMe abednen apa ease vonannien : 
Sf ae See peereer: Leeman | seneren : 
CIE TT eins reno nn noite vindastdeannamns toes dig nkane enna eipa : 
S ADDRESS...............ceceeeeceseeees CITY or TOWN...........0.0000. : 
Rae se eT 





FAMOUS FOR FAIRNESS 
CINE 16 MM. 

Simplex Magazine Load, F3.5 lens $24.50 

Bell & Howell Magazine Load, F3.5 34.50 

Keystone A3, F3.5 22.50 

Bell & Howell 70A, F3.5 lens.......... 32.50 

Victor Model 3, F2.9 Dallmeyer a | 

Kodak Model B, F1.9 lens............. 44.50 

i Kodak Model K, F1.9 lens............. 64.50 

Cc A M E R A E x 2 H A N G E INC. Magazine Cine Kodak, F1.9 lens 84,50 


126 West 32nd St., N. Y. C. 


e LA 4-8715 








Argus A, F4.5 lens, 35 mm..............se00 cocee eS 7.50 
Argus C2, F3.5 lens, Coupled range finder.......... 26.50 
Argus Color camera, F'4 lens, Electric exposure meter. 21.50 
Argus C3, F3.5 lens, flash gun............3...... 31.95 
Univex Mercury, F3.5 lens uch denateaotes 14.95 
Welti, F2.9 lens, Compur shutter, 35 mm........... 29.50 
NE ONE: fos <5 won de eee nenbiotdcceoues 19.95 
Bobet, VE0 Teer late... . ..0.ccecioksoreccscs 79.50 
Robot II, F2.8 Tessar lens...........ccccccccccece 97.50 
Leica G, Summar F2 lens, E. R. Case.............. 159.50 


Contax II, F2 Sonnar lens, E. R. Case.............. 179.50 


Primarfiex Reflex, F2.8 13.5 cm. Zeiss Biotar...... 189.50 
Voigtlander Superb, F3.5 Skopar lens, E. R. Case.... 79.50 
Reflex Korelle I, F2.9 Radionar lens................ 69.50 
Rolleiflex Automat, F3.5 Tessar lens, E. R. Case.... 189.50 


Super [konta B, F2.8 Tessar, single window, E. R. Case 159.50 


National Graflex Series I], F3.5 lens............. 59.50 
Kodak Recomar 6x9, F4.5 lens. ..............000-- 54.50 
Mes TI, FED, 6h ok xc nccnbsakecsesebceencs 176.00 
Zeiss Maximar 9x12, F4.5 Tessar............e0000- 69.50 
Zeiss Favorita, F4.5 15 cm. Tessar............2..-- 89.50 
Graflex Series D, 314x414, F4.5 Tessar. ............ 99.50 
Graflex Series D, 314x414, F3.5 Cooke........ vieere 129.50 
COLOR CAMERAS 

5x7 Curtis color back ee ee, 
Devin one shot color camera, F4.5 Hugo Meyer Aristo- 

IN 540k 0.00 ee oes Aer 269.50 
National One shot color camera, 344x444, Daylight 

model, latest F4.5_8'44" Goerz Dogmar.......... 475.00 

USED ENLARGERS 

SE TO AON a oc Foc oscinesceeeasememmune $37.50 
Sunray Miniature, F3.5 lens...........cccccccecese 19.95 
Ne NO TN ois 5 sv 5.s Soeue sive ceechbaickeewes ois 16.95 
Vertex 234x214, F4.5 lens......ccccccccccccsccess 17.95 
Simmon Super Omega B.................2e0000- 69.50 
Simmon complete Portable enlarger, 244x244, with 

F4.5 Dallmeyer lens... . CE eee 89.50 
Kodak Miniature enlarger 214x244, F4.5 lens........ 27.50 
Zeiss Auto Focus 9x12 cm. F4.5 Tessar............. 39.50 


8 MM CINE CAMERAS 
Cine Kodak 8 mm. Model 20, F3.5 lens....... ovese QUeae 


Cine Kodak 8 mm. Model 60, F1.9 lens............. 54.50 
Bell & Howell Companion, F3.5 lens............... 39.50 
Keystone 8 mm., F3.5 lens............cccccccess:- 17.95 
Pecans © ii, Te Se og civ. vn sei cecccinscce. 24.50 





REVIEW THE WAR WITH 
CASTLE FILMS 


“JAPS BOMB U. S. A." 
“PEARL HARBOR—NORMANDIE" 
“RUSSIA STOPS HITLER" 
"U. S. NAVY BLASTS MARSHALL ISLANDS" 
‘“MacARTHUR, AMERICA'S FIRST SOLDIER, & 
MANILA BOMBED" 





THIS MONTH'S FEATURE: 
“BRYCE, ZION, 
GRAND CANYON" 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST OF HOME MOVIES 
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NOW! he Picture that took Moiitis 16 Film! 


‘BRYGE-ZION-GRAND CANYON’ 








Cae 


































8mm 16mm 16mm Sound 
@ See on your own home screen the wonders that yearly LOW 
draw millions of visitors! Sublime splendor! Magnificent COST 50 tt. $1.75 | 100 tt. $2.75 gen 
vistas! See picturesque Navajo Lake! Pinnacled cities in 180 tt. $5.50 | 360 tt. $8.75 $17.50 





stone! A great natural bridge of stone! Gaze on giant cathe- 
dral-like effects and Gothic towers. Gasp at the beauty of 
the Great White Throne! See Mount Majestic...The Watch- 
man ... marching mountains that lead you on to the supreme 





COLOR! This great picture is also available on special 
order in color. Ask your dealer or write for special lengths 











? ; : and prices. 
thrill of Grand Canyon’s incomparable glory! Here is the 
picture that every projector owner should own. It’s an epic ’ 1 
of artistry! OWN IT TODAY FOR LESS THAN THE COST OF DON’T WAIT! GET THIS SUPERB FILM 
UNEXPOSED FILM! AT YOUR PHOTO DEALER’S TODAY! 





All Castle 16 MM films are processed by VAP-0-RATE. All Castle 8 MM are also treated. | 











OR é. £ GO ——‘New 1942 Castle Films Catalogue de- 

* scribing over a hundred thrilling home 
movies. Fill out coupon and 

eamenences send for it now! 


CASTLE FILMS 
RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. =| *>RESs 


NEAREST 


NEW YORK CHICAGO < SAN FRANCISCO f poem tine 





| 
| 
| 
J 








Please send me Castle Films"*New 1942 FREE Catalogue. 


Name_— 











fy 


ee I aieidetiieemnasiia a Sn Neseagctadh : 
RCA BLDG., NEW YORK FIELD BLDG., CHICAGO RUSS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO «=. SS ~$ tate____op-7 
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SPOTONE 


The Drop Control Method for re 


touching negative and prints 
































CINE EXTENAR LENS 


Just fit the Cine Extenar right 
over your regular 8mm. lens and 
shoot—and you'll get the full 
scene without having to move the 
camera back 


$27-50 





Teletar Telephoto Lens 


Available in focusing mount to 
fit 8mm. and 16mm. Cameras 


1 in. F3.5..$21.00 ) For 8mm. 
1% in. F3.5.. 28.004 Cameras 
F3 

F3.5 


»..$32.50) For 16mm 
».. 42.504 Cameras 


2 in 
3 in 





























DECO VIEWER 
MODEL 110 
Improved light box for film view- 
ing. Ideal for Leica, Contax Min- 
iature color and x-ray film. Has 
uniform white light illumination 
over a viewing area of 31426x6 


inches $3.50 














KEYSTONE 
PICTOGRAPH 


(MODEL 441) 
Project iny pict ! 
Ha > tubular 140 

t , , Pict 









a 





ALBERT DEVELOPING 
SETS 


\ 


d i iteur 
$4.10 


( 


$4.80 








WILLO DARK ROOM 
BLOWERS 


Can be used either as a blower 
or as an exhaust ventilator. A.C 


$'7-96 
$11-88 


Double unit 














& 























--SECTION 


METAL TRIPODS 


79c 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
(INCLUDE POSTAGE) 





USED FILM 
HOLDERS 
For Graflex or 


witl Graflex Ba 
( ndit 


Grapl Cameras 
} I Excellent 


$4.75 














Takes 35mm. film in lengths fit- 
ting Contax, Leica and similar 
cameras Made of bakelite. No 
metal parts 


$4.95 

















WILLO No. 88 
SPOTLIGHT 


All steel body construction for 
N« 1 Photo Flood bulb or No 
212 General Electric photo enlarg 


ng bult 
$4.40 


( plete with rubber cord, rub 
ber plug and heavy duty clamp 


32nd Street Near 6th Ave., New York 
ESTABLISHED 1898 





World's Largest Camera Store Built on Square Dealing 














WILLO SINGLE 
PRINT DRYER 


Takes prints up to and including 
11x14. Dries prints in a few min- 


utes $4.60 


Ferroty pe plate Li +X 
lit, ‘ ; -$1.35 Each 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


July, 1942 
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*“*T studied at 
the New York 
Institute, and 
recommend 
this excellent 
school of pho- 


tography.”’ 





PHOTOGRAPHY 
for VICTORY! 


Trained expert photographers are 
playing a vital role in all the U. S. 
Services. If you are inducted, knowl- 
edge of photography may win you 
preferred rating, increased pay. Big 
demand, too, for experts in thou- 
sands of war plants where photog- 
raphy is used extensively in pro- 
duction. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


10 West 33 Street 


Dept. 99 
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TLilc aaa ae G 2 
Jn Our Hall of tame! 


[onitince]) 
Stupiep at N, Y. I. 


I HE rapid rise of Constance Bannister to a 





All photogra pha hy 


Constance Bannister 


PHOTO-CAREER 
IDEAL for WOMEN 


As proved by Constance Bannister, 
Ilse Hoffmann, and hundreds of 
others, women have many natural 
qualifications which make them ex- 
pert photographers. There’s no Ji mit 
to the opportunities for women of 
all ages to make good in this pro- 
fession. YOU can qualify, quickly, 
easily! Efficient Employment Serv- 
ice setting new placement records. 


Training Men and Women for Photographic Success Since 1910 


New York, N. Y. 


4 Wa Photography’s Little Lady 


Winning BIG Success 


position of eminence in the field of photog- 
raphy is one of the headline success stories 
of the day. 


Miss Bannister came to N.Y.I. Today—only a short 
time after taking our course—her work has won 
highest recognition and handsome prices. Her 
pictures, like her personality, have a vivacious 
originality which charms millions who see them in 
the nation’s leading magazines and newspapers, and 
in outstanding examples of advertising. Her sparkling 
color photographs, her appealing portraits of babies, 
are fast winning her new fame—and these are but 
two of Miss Bannister’s several specialties. 

Spectacular as Miss Bannister’s career has been thus 
far, and proud as we are of our distinguished former 
student, it all serves as but one added proof that 
with N.Y.I. graduates, SUCCESS IN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY IS THE RULE—and not the unexpected. 


WHY N. Y. 1. GRADUATES BECOME 
EXPERTS SO FAST 


Whether you want to learn photography for a well- 
paid, independent career or as a thoroughly enjoyable 
and satisfying hobby—you need the training of this 
oldest, largest completely equipped school! New 
York Institute’s unique methods teach you thor- 
oughly, at a saving of time, because here there are 
no classes. All instruction is INDIVIDUALIZED to 
your exact needs. Here the largest staff of FULL | 
TIME experts is at your service. As you progress 
swiftly through N.Y.I.’s famous “‘learn-by-doing”’ 
method, each step is made crystal-clear by patient 
explanation and demonstration. With your own 
hands and in your own photographic achievements 
you PROVE that, day by day, you are fast becom- 
ing an expert photographer—bound for success! 


ENROLL NOW—NO CLASSES—START NOW 


When will YOU be ready for success like that of Constance 
Bannister, Victor DePalma, Robert Glasgow, Michael Barbero, 
Ilse Hoffmann—and scores of other “big name’’ photographers 
who got their start at N.Y.I.? Our beautifully illustrated new 
book tells about our Resident or Home Study courses in Com- 
mercial Advertising, Fashion, News, Industrial, Portrait, 
Motion Picture and Color Photography. It's yours for the asking. 
Handsome color reproductions—striking examples of the art 
of leading photographers—make this FREE book well worth 
your reading and keeping. It gives full details about the op- 
portunities for you in fascinating photography both NOW and 
for the FUTURE and explains about our National Placement 
Service. Write for your FREE copy today. 

NOTE: Also Special 7, 10 and 14-day resident courses for 
vacation and summer study in New York now available. In- 
tensive, individual instruction in any phase of photography. 
Details FREE! 





New York Institute of Photography 

Dept. 99, 10 W. 33 St., New York City 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your FREE catalog. It is understood 
that no salesman will call on®*me. 


PEED, «6.0.6 casebe 000000 0CMEES 60600000664000000 686485 


ee NT Tre ee 


ERE ee POC Ce, Se ee 


( ) Check here if ittt@rested in special short, 7, 10 
or 14-dgy. Vacation courses. 
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““Harriett’’ by Harvey 
Croze of Detroit, Michi- 
gan. This winsome pose 
has hung in fifteen inter- 
national salons, was one 
of the twelve winners in 
the 21st Annual Competi- 
tion of American Photog- 
raphy, and is part of the 
1941 traveling show of 
the Photographic Society 
of America. Taken with a 
Wollensak Series 2 Vel- 
ostigmat 4.5. Enlarged 
with a Wollensak 31/- 
inch enlarging Velostig- 
mat 4.5. Mr. Croze 
writes, ‘I have used 
Wollensak lenses for 
many years. I recommend 
them highly.’’ Improve 
your photography with a 
W ollensak. 








For Movies, Candid, Enlarging, Action, Stills 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. rochester, Ny, 
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UNIVERSAL VIEW and 
PORTRAIT CAMERAS 


This new, precision type, Mono-rail 
camera tops the field in flexibility. Meets 
rigid professional standards. Front and rear 
focusing with front and rear rise, fall, swing 
and tilt adjustments. Available in 4x5, 5x7 


and 8x10 inch sizes. 
$6550 


PRICED 
B&J COMMERCIAL VIEW 


FROM 
The NEW improved models for 
both amateur and professional use—with new 
features—finer construction—all metal track 
with anti-bind metal slideways—new positive 
focusing lock and geared track. Available in 
4x5, 5x7 and 8x10 inches. 


PRICED $4350 : 


FROM 


7 


223 WEST MADISON STREET 
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TRADE MARK 


ENLARGERS 


OUR very first SOLAR Enlargement will prove 

a revelation in the ease and certainty with 
which “Prize Winning” prints are made on a 
SOLAR. All the detail in the negative is faithfully 
reproduced—and enhanced with that rich pictorial 
value that distinguishes a SOLAR Print. A per- 
fected light and optical system—adjustable double 
condensers, plus SOLAR’S many other advanced 
engineering refinements provide a practical short 
cut to your mastery of photography. Nine models 
for negatives from 35mm, to 5x7” cover every 
amateur and professional need in photography. 


PRICED $3 950 


FROM 
Valuable Enlarging Treatise FREE! 


@ Gives you 48 pages of practical, inspiring information on 
enlarging. Prepared by experts to cover every phase of 
projection printing, dodging, control methods, etc. Profusely 
illustrated. Ask your dealer for a free copy! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


le fe 


£h, ne, 


fel aller \cie) ILLINOIS U.S: z& 


SalaR ENLARGERS 


FOR PERFECT PRINTS 


Bey CAMERAS 


FOR PERFECT NEGATIVES 





4x5 IN. 
PRESS 
CAMERA 


Built to the exacting standards re- 
quired in modern press photography. Stream- 
lined for speed and action. Meets every need 
for sports action, pictorials, portraits, street 
scenes, etc. New features include revolving 
back, full hooded focusing screen, plus all reg- 
ular adjustments. Takes all press accessories. 


LESS LENS and $5450 


ACCESSORIES 


WATSON MINIATURE PRESS 


Small edition of the big press type 
of camera. All standard precision adjustments. 
Takes flashgun—range finder—high speed 
lenses, etc. Gives you all big camera fectures 
in a 24x34 inch miniature. Less lens. 


muse $4950 
FREE BOOKLET 


Please send me your complete 
catalog. 
Name 


Address 
Ci 
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cAre You Prepared 


TO MAKE 
BETTER PICTURES 


This Summer? 








Get good pictures of the gang working in V’1ctory gardens. Or playing 

a fast set of tennis. Or going down the bridle path. Or on that camping 
trip. . . . And those luxurious hours spent just fishing, soaking up 

* the sun on the beach, or romping in the park this summer—are you 
prepared to preserve them in better photographs? x x * The Little 
Technical Library PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES shows you how! 
30 authoritative volumes, bulging with information you'll use over 
and over again, help you enjoy the summer camera season to the 
utmost! % * * Eminent photographic experts explain, thoroughly ana 
understandably, all you want to know about picture-taking. All 30 
20 POCKE- SEE TEXT GUUS of these text books are generously illustrated with photographs, draw- 


4 gin . ° ‘ , 
Bulging WITH UP-TO-THE-MINUTE ings and diagrams, helping you attain quick mastery of camera 


PHOTOGRAPHIC a technique. « x * PREPARE NOW—and don’t miss a shot! 


No. 15—MANUAL OF orn. ABe- Ne. 23—TAKING gp Seng 
ING by Stephen White, A.R.P.S. AT NIGHT by Robert W. 
Complete guide to projection print- Taking pictures after dark by moon- 
yng. printing technique, paper, etc. light. making effective aithouettas 
how to record retiections of lights 


INIATURE! CAMERA °° ter. fireworks dieplays, eto. 


Ne. 16—MiI 

ore TECHNIQUE by Fenwick G. Ne. 24—TABLETOP PHOTOG. 
omplete — Authoritative — ustralte Small. Discusses miniature cam- RAPHY by Jacob Deschin, AR. 
P eras, special technique in shooting, P.$. Methods and materiale for 
No YOUR CAMERA AND Ne. 8—HOME PORTRAITURE fincgrain developing, printing, etc. making tabletops. — 

How tT Ce by W. 7 See pee MA 4 by Maurice lighting, sudject matter, 

an ar avage. ection. mour arr y' 

use, focusing. composing, lenses. J: Tools, lighting, po back- Ne, 17—PHOTOGRAPHIC LEN- 4, 25—PORTRAITURE sim- 
ehottera, (onal problems, ete. ground, ete. Part : Restylimg ard Ww. St. PLIFIED by Schafer. 


contour, eyes. eyebrows, lips. etc, ° ° rong ~ Instructions for lighting and posing 
PR m raphic optics; ners inser, th h 
ING Oe ee rie - Ne. S—TRICKS, FOR CAMERA aundiney lenses and shusters. ots. eS —o 
and DeVera Bernsohn. Elemen- OWNERS. An outstanding col- 
tary and advanced developing, ‘ection of the latest and most 18—PHOTO TRICKS AND Ne. 2— MAKING CoLon 
chemicals, types of printing. ele- Valuable kinks and hints on every by Jacob PRINTS by Dr. Jerome H. 1-4 
mentary and advanced enlarging, Phase of amateur photography double ex- ae on | tesemneyer. iy 
enlarging equipment, ete Neo. nom solarization and other odd ular processes; including mal ne 
tg ng effects obtained by photography. of separation negatives, variations 
Ne. 3—FILTERS AND THEIR _ k F b 0 3,000 im density and contrast, etc, 
USES by W. Bradford Shank. ran ‘enner, Jr. ver 3,06 
Light, flim censitivity, types of * tds having photo pgraphic signifi- No. 19—SELLING YOUR PIC- Ne. 27—PRESSPHOTOGRAPHY 
flies. polatisine ncreens, color sep- cance are defined. They cover still TURES by Kurt S. Safranski. FOR THE SueELance by Kip 
> sion \ i = r de. problems, ete and motion-picture ph iy graphy in’ Markets, saleable material, legal Ross, A.R.P.S. Equipment. flash 
aration, tens shac p black-and-white and color aspects, and numerous hints on technique. markets require- 
Ne. 4—COMPOSITION FOR We. 11—ouUTDOOR PHOTOG making money with your camera. ments, valuable hints, et« 
THE AMATEUR by Kenneth mAPey sd Samuel Grierson. 
Heilbron. Joining subject and A ; “ap ; BOOK” AND. FORMUL, {AND- ee Xe ~— 
picture, the picture as a whole picture sib - en are Gaean Lave? Tutte, AMP with 
tone, lines, rhythm, ete vors; lan ar pictorial. ete mules tor Gime ana = develop» word by Dr. Walon Clark, F.R. 
No. S—MOVIE MAKING FOR No. 12—-INDOOR PHOTOGRA. °Ts. fixing baths, intensiliers, re FS. Equipment, exposure. control 
THE "BEGINNER b Herbert C. PHY by Hillary G. Bailey, F.R. ‘ucers. toners; darkroom plans, © . . 
McKay. F.R.P.S. Modern movies .S. Posing, lighting, and exposure *@¥ipment technique. eto, No. 29—NEGATIVe RETOUCH- 
and cameras. using the camera, for portraiture, table-top. etc Ine ant Poe act gy by 
ete nest ra an jorri 
production, titling, projection. et No. 13—FLASH PHOTOGRA. PioTOGRAPMY by Watts & ae nln ae al lla 
Ne. 6—COLOR IN PHOTOG. PHY by Rus Arnold. Flas Vebbs. Dis Aree ace E. photographs after negatives have 
RAPHY by tvan Dmitri. Types equipment, synchronisation, ebbs. Discusses approschtoland- Pr emehor 4: print spotting, ton- 
of subjects, separation negatives. posure, indo bee and outdoor work a amen roti —" bs nec nar ‘an - staining, coloring, mounting, ete 
s sale elief pi t te . por s, ete., @ aire 
LK ll und operation of camera 30—P HOTOGRAPHIC 
—PHOTOGRAPHING QUESTIONS and ANSWERS, s-eeues 
No, 7—CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY Action by haponaitly Paima, og aan By FL! — An instructive course in the prin- 
by Harold Lambert. Cameras aad Selecting shutter spee for motion, y ‘oc ciples of phot« ~araghy with over 
pint oitow taking the ~ 4 por on Special discussion of action photog- Jr. Complete inforr matio on On Ox- 400 questions accompanied by ae ereunicaL LIgR Any. b 
finishing and processing, ete raphy outdoors aad indvors posure and use of e sure meter complete answers. ichigan Ave hicago, tilinois 
Please send me the books of the PROTOGRAr HIC 
SERIES whose numbers I have circled belo If 
am not completely satisfied have the privilege of 


AT ALL LEADING BOOK, CAMERA AND DEPARTMENT STORES — OR USE HANDY COUPON! returning them within tive&@ys for refund in full. 


eas ££ & os #9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 4 25 26 27 28 29 30 


CT Send the complete set vols.). Enclosed $ 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. . 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES i 


(89 each outside of O28. A—Payment with order) 
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REVERE “99” CAMERA 


has the same basic features 
the model 88 plus a 
ve, lens-aligning turret 
head for 3 screw-type lenses 
nd an extra optical view 
finder for use with telephoto 
Complete with one 
lensak F2.5 lens, 
$77.50. 


REVERE ‘’88’ CAMERA 


ther your outing is a vacation trip or a week-end 
Jay, you'll have a grand time taking movies with a 
re. Simple to load and use! Eastman-licensed spool 
inc spindles. 5 speeds. Built-in view finder, corrected for 
parallax. Precision-built mechanism with silent powerful 


motor. Exclusive reciprocating sprocket film control. Com- 
with Wollensak F 3.5 lens, $38.50. 















‘CAMERA 


PPHRILLING movies of summer’s good 
times, in sparkling black-and-white or 
beautiful natural colors are easy to take 
with the Revere. Just set the lens, sight 
through the large built-in view finder, and 
press the button! What you see through 
the view finder you get in sharp, clear, 
steady movies. The Revere’s exclusive re- 
ciprocating sprocket film control keeps the 
screen action steady because it prevents 
tugging on the film gate. Ask your dealer 
for a Revere 8 mm Camera and Projector! 
Write for literature now. 
Revere Camera Co., Inc., 
Dept. TPP. 320 E. 21st St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


REVERE MODEL 80 PROJECTOR 


shows 8 mm movies at their best. Powerful 
AC-DC motor. Enclosed precision mecha- 
nism (no belts). Radio interference elim- 
inator. Complete with 500-watt lamp, F 1.6 
lens and one 300-foot reel, $75.00. 


REVERE ‘’85“‘ PROJECTOR 


Same as ‘'80"’ plus micro- 
tilt, duo-shield light diffuser, 
beam threading light and 
carrying case. Complete, 
$89.50. 



















POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Next to the Stars and Stripes .. . 


AS PROUD A FLAG AS INDUSTRY CAN FLY 


Signifying 90 Percent or More Employee Participation in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan 


I. doesn’t go into the smoke of battle, but 
wherever you see this flag you know that it spells 
Victory for our boys on the fighting fronts. To 
everyone, it means that the firm which flies it has 
attained 90 percent or more employee participa- 
tion in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan . . . that their 
employees are turning a part of their earnings 
into tanks and planes and guns regularly, every 
pay day, through the systematic purchase of 
U. S. War Bonds. 


You don’t need to be engaged in war production 
activity to fly this flag. Any patriotic firm can 
qualify and make a vital contribution to Victory 
by making the Pay-Roll Savings Plan available 
to its employees, and by securing 90 percent or 
more employee participation. Then notify your 
State Defense Savings Staff Administrator that 


you have reached the goal. He will tell you 
how you may obtain your flag. 


If your firm has already installed the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan, now is the time to increase your 
efforts: (1) To secure wider participation and 
reach the 90-percent goal; (2) to encourage 
employees to increase their allotments. until 10 
percent or more of your gross pay roll is sub- 
scribed for Bonds. “Token” allotments will 
not win this war any more than “token” resist- 
ance will keep our enemies from our shores, 
our homes. If your firm has yet to install the 
Plan, remember, TIME IS SHORT. 


Write or wire for full facts and literature on instal- 
ling your Pay-Roll Savings Plan now. Address 
Treasury Department, Section D, 709 i2th St., 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Make Every Pay Day “Bond Day" 
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This space is a contribution to Victory by the Ziff-Davis Publishing Company. 
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Cameras 


KODAK EKTRA, f1.9 Ektar, like new.......... $325.00 
CONTAX I, f2 Sonnar. Eveready case, excellent. . 99.50 


LEICA G, f2 Sonnar, case, sunshade, filter, |. n 157.50 
LEICA D, Chrome, f2.5 Hektor, like new ... 120.00 
KODAK RETINA IL, f2 Xenon, coupled R. F., case, 

t 110.00 


in sate ; 
WELTINI, f2.8 C. Z. Tessar, coupled R. F., case, 
ln fe 89.50 
TENAX II, f2.8 Carl Zeiss Tessar, coupled, new 110.00 
PRAKTIFLEX (reflex) {2 Xenon, new : 135.00 
ARGUS C3, f3.5, coupled R. F., Flash gun, case, |l.n. 31.50 
ARGUS C2, f3.5, coupled range finder, case, like new 25.95 


ARGUS A3, f4, Exposure Meter, case, like new.... 16.50 
ARGUS COLOR CAMERA, f4 lens, Photo Electric 

Meter, |. n bs ah : 22.50 
PERFEX 44, f2.8 Scienar lens, case, like new... 34.50 


PERFEX 55, f3.5 Wollensak, case, flash gun, like new 57.50 
PERFEX 22, f3.5 Scienar, coupled, case, like new.. 32.50 


KODAK 35, £3.5, Eveready case, excellent 32.50 
UNIVEX MERCURY, f3.5, 3” £3.5 Telephoto, like 

new ieteebess ; ed ... 4250 
55mm WIRGIN, f4.5 Victar, like new... a, 
KODAK RETINA I, f3.5, compur, like new : 42.50 
BALDINA, f3.5 Trioplan, compur, good ... 29.50 
PRIMARFLEX, f3.5 C. Z. Tessar, case, excellent.. 110.00 
VOIGTLANDER BRILLIANT, f4.5 Voigtar, |. n. 19.95 
ARGOFLEX, f4.5, neck strap, case, like new 33.50 
EXAKTA B, f2.8 C. Z. Tessar, case, good .. 89.50 
WELTUR, f2.9 Cassar, coupled, new . 98.50 
SUPER IKONTA B, f2.8 C. Z. Tessar, case, Syn- 

chronized flash gun, like new 159.50 
KODAK DUO 620, {3.5, Compur Rapid, excellent.. 37.50 
"RECISA, f2.9 Cassar, compur, excellent 29.50 
GOLDI 16VP, f2.9, compur, case, excellent....... 22.50 
6x9 VOIGTLAN DER AVUS, f4.5 Skopar, compur, 

zood ea 
ix9 BEE BEE, f2.9 Trioplan, compur, like new 59.50 


tix9 LINHOF, f3.5 Xenar, Hugo Meyer r-f., excellent 155.00 
12 VOIGTLANDER BERGHEIL, f4.5 Heliar, 
ompur, Kalart Synchronized Flash gun, excellent 62.50 

x12 WELTA, f4.5, coupled Savmon Brown r.f., |.n. 39.50 
x12 RECOMAR,f4.5 K A, compur, Kalart r.f.,l.n. 75.00 
.12 LINHOF, £4.5 Xenar, compur, |.n. . . 127.00 





WRITE US YOUR SPECIAL NEEDS 
FOR 
EQUIPMENT NOT LISTED 











POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


WRITE FOR 


MINIATURE SPEED GRAPHIC, [4.5 Tessar, 
Kalart r. f., Mendelsohn gun, like new 

4x5 ANNIVERSARY SPEED GRAPHIC, f4.7 
Ektar lens, Kalart range finder, Abbey gun, |. n 

3144x414 R. B. GRAFLEX B, f4.5 K. A., like new. . 


4x5 AUTO GRAFLEX, r.b., f4.5 B & L Tessar, 


Flash, |. n 


$139.00 


149.00 


52.50 
05.00 





ALL MERCHANDISE SOLD 
WITH A 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 











Movie Equipment 
8mm 


REVERE 88, f3.5 Wollensak, new $34.95 
REVERE 838, f3 Bausch & Lomb lens, new 42.95 
REVERE 99 Turret, £2.5 Wollensak, new 73.50 
KEYSTONE KS, f3.5 Wollensak, like new 19.95 
KEYSTONE KS8, f1.9 Wollensak, like new 42.50 
MAGAZINE CINE PERFEX TURRET, f2.5 Wol- 

lensak, case, |. n 43.50 
11,” f1.9 Telephoto lens for 8mm cameras in Micro- 

meter focusing mount, new 25.09 
114" f1.5 Telephoto lens for 8mm cameras in Micro- 

meter focusing mount, new 30.00 
KEYSTONE R&, 500 Watt Projector, like new 39.50 
KEYSTONE C8, 200 Watt ProuJc tor, like new 19.95 
KODASCOPE 8, Model 20, like new 19.95 
REVERE 80, 500 Watt Projector, new 69.95 
30x40 Wall Screen, Crystal Beaded, new 1.95 
30x40 Tripod Screen, Crystal Beaded, new : 6.95 
30x40 Automatic Box Screen, Crystal Beaded, new 7.95 
40x40 Tripod Screen, Crystal Beaded, new 9.95 

16mm 

B & H AUTOLOAD MAGAZINE, f2.7 lens, latest 

model, speeds from 8 to 32 frames per second, 

single exposure, like new 89.50 
3” {3.5 TELETAR Telephoto lens for above, new 34.00 
CINE KODAK Model £, f3.5, like new 29.50 
B & H Model 121 Magazine, f2.7, 3” {3.5 Telephoto, 

ln 79.95 
BOLEX H16, 3 lens turret, f1.5 Wollensak, and 3” 

{3.5 Teletar, used 229.00 
B & H 70, f3.5 THC, case, excellent. . 35.00 
KEYSTONE A7, f2.7 Wollensak, like new. . 21.50 
KEYSTONE A75, 500 Watt Projector, like new 47.50 


15 


Ad 


CATALOG. 


Euery Day is Special Sale Day" 


Enlargers 


F & R 214x314 Tripod Table Model, shopworn \ 
FEDERAL No. 331, 244x34, f6.3 lens, shopworn... 32.50 


ELWOOD A M, 214x314, condenser, shopworn 32.50 
LUCKY, 2!4x3'4, £4.5 Schneider, like new 39.50 
PRAXIDOS, 2'4x2'4, £4.5 Laack, like new 22.50 
SIMMON OMEGA A, 35mm f4.5 lens, like new 42.50 
DE JUR VERSATILE I, f4.5 lens, like new... 52.50 


ECLIPSE No. 125, 2!4x3, £6.3 lens, shopworn 22.50 


SOLAR, 214x3\4, f4.5 lens, like new.............. 35.50 
SOLAR, 314x414, f4.5 lens, like new............... 41.50 
Miscellaneous 

HARD RUBBER TRAYS—4x4, 19¢ each; 5x7, 43¢ 
each; 8x10, 65¢ each; 11x14, each se $ 1.64 
ELECTRIC BLOWER for darkroom Ventilation, 
AC-DC Ss 6.95 
NEGATIVE FILES, 35mm, 2!4x2'4, 214x314 . < e 


16x20 SALON MOUNTS—8x10 or 11x14 opening, 
per dozen 
ARGUS 2x2 SLIDE PROJECTOR, 100 W, All metal, 
like new 17.95 
SPENCER DELINEASCOPE 2x2 SLIDE PRO- 
JECTOR, 100 Watt, All Metal, like new 
GOLDE MANU MATIC 2x2 SLIDE PROJECTOR, 


300 Watt, All Metal, like new, 37.50 
2x2 SLIDE FILE, 200 Capacity, new a: 
CANVAS GADGET BAG, Zipper Fastener, new 1.69 
LEATHER GADGET BAG, Zipper Fastener, new 5.25 
TRIPOD, 3 section, lightweight, new .93 
BAKELITE DEVELOPING TANK, adjustable, new 1.29 
KING EASELS, adjustable 314x5 to 5x7, new 1.19 
OPTICAL GLASS FILTERS—ted, yellow, green, 

orange: 

19mm to 32mm—all standard sizes, each ~~ wae 
Set of three in Leather case <<. Oe 
37mm to 42mm—all standard sizes, each 1.49 
Set of three in Leather case ee 3.25 


POLARIZING FILTERS, 19mm to 32mm, each 1.59 
POLARIZING FILTERS, 37mm to 42mm, each 2.59 
GENERAL ELECTRIC EXPOSURE METER, 

latest, like new 17.95 
DE JUR CRITIC EXPOSURE METER, Photo 


Electric, like new 





YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT 
IS WORTH MONEY! 
TRADE IT OR SELL IT! 











ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO DEPT. P. 


PEERLESS 


CAMERA STORES 
128 EAST 44th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Phone MUrray Hill 3-7288 


























































' , 7 E have two important announce- 
ments for you this month. One 
concerns the 1942 PopuLar PHO- 
TOGRAPHY Picture Contest; the other refers 
to a great project which deserves the 
fullest cooperation of all photographers. 
This project is the Snapshots from 
Home League, of which you should be- 
come a member just as soon as you 
have finished reading the announcement 
on pages 58-59. 

Here for the first time a large-scale 
and urgent project is presented to the 
photographers of the country. For months 
we have been besieged by amateurs who 
wish to enlist their skill, time, and equip- 
ment in the war effort. So far, the gov- 
ernment itself has not required these 
services, and no other work of any con- 
sequence has been found for the ama- 
teur. The Snapshots from Home League 
is the first practical plan for such work. 


ET’S see you prove that you really 

meant it when you asked for some- 
thing useful to do. Few pictorial un- 
dertakings connected with the war effort 
could be more useful than furnishing to 
our fighting men pictures of the things 
they are fighting for. 

Countless thousands of such pictures 
will be needed. It will take 
the combined efforts of all 
amateur photographers to 
satisfy the demand, even 
though no individual will be 
expected to donate more than 
a reasonably small amount of 
his time to the project 

Read the details about the 
Snapshots from Home League 
on pages 58-59 and fill out 
the application blank for 
membership without delay. 
Let’s get going on this proj- 
ect and let’s show the men 
in our armed forces that we 
are eager to render them a 
little personal service 


PT HE 1942 Poputar 
TOGRAPHY 
test 1S on. 


PHO- 
Con- 
Once again you 
can shoot for the substantial 
prizes offered, and more 
than ever these prizes will 
bring you not only material 
gain but also honors which 
have become quite important York 
in the photographie world 
Today the PopuLtar PHo- 


Picture 


"Life," 





on the Pacific. 


Widds of "A.P.,” 


"Times''; 


ee — ee 


TOGRAPHY annual contests are generally 
recognized as the most important events 
of their kind. To win a prize in them 
means just about the most worth while 
recognition of his work that any pho- 
tographer can expect. 

To prove that these are not idle words 
we point to many unknown amateurs 
and little known professionals who have 
made themselves names in the photo- 
graphic world by winning one of our 
prizes. Some have found lucrative jobs, 
others experienced a sudden demand for 
their pictures at fancy prices. But what 
is equally important to most photogra- 
phers, their prize-winning pictures were 
seen literally by millions of people as a 
part of the PopuLaR PHoTocrRAPHy Travel- 
ing Salons. No other photographic ex- 
hibits anywhere in the world can com- 
pare with the tremendous circulation and 
the wide popular acceptance of these 
Traveling Salons. 

To stress the significance of winning a 
prize in our annual contests, this year 
we have decided to give each winner a 
Certificate of Award in addition to the 
prizes. You will be proud to display one 
of these certificates. Printed on parch- 
ment, with the name of the winner hand- 
lettered, the certificates will give eloquent 





Here are some of the men who are now active in covering the war for us 


Joseph A. Dearing of ‘'I.N.P.," 


They are (I. to r.) standing, Wallace W. Kirkland of 
Wiliam Courtenay of the London "Daily Sketch,’ Edward C. 
Lewis Sebring, Jr., 
of the New York “Herald-Tribune,"’ Carleten V. Kent of the Chicago 
“Times,” John Lardner of ''N.A.N.A.,"" and Byron Barton of the New 
seated, William Courtney of "Collier's," Frank Prist, 
Jr., of “Acme,'' Martin Barnett: of “Paramount News," Earle Crotchett 
of Universal News,"’ and Jack Turcott of the New York ‘Daily News.” 


testimony of the achievements they rep- 
resent. Winners of the first three prizes 
in each class will also receive “Oscars,” 
valuable trophies which, we are confident, 
will come to mean a lot to both amateur 
and professional photographers. 


N a recent visit to Washington we 

have seen some excellent and highly 
important examples of photograph’c 
copying. You will remember the strik- 
ing pictures showing our planes as 
they attacked the Japs on Wake Island. 
They were the best combat pictures 
produced so far in this war, and some 
magazines and newspapers gave them 
full-page lisplay. 

Yet Lieut. Mitchell and Lieut. Waters 
of the Navy Public Relations Branch tell 
us that these pictures arrived in Wash- 
ington in the form of 4 x 5 contact prints. 
The small prints were copied on 8 x 10 
film, then contact prints were made from 
the copy negatives for general distribu- 
tion. It appears that the original nega- 
tives of many war pictures taken by the 
Navy remain in the field, temporarily at 
least, so as not to risk their loss in transit. 
Prints are rushed to Washington and ex- 
pert Navy photographers copy them with 
astonishingly good results. 


ATHERINE HEPBURN, 
hard at work to build 
up a reputation for beinz 
camera shy, recently assault- 
ed a news photographer in 
Pittsburgh. Ever since Gar- 
bo’s publicity men invented 
for her the gag of wanting to 
be alone and avoiding cam- 
eras, other celebrities have 
tried it out on the press. 
What amazes us is that ma- 
ture editors still fall for it. 
The proper cure for Miss 
Hepburn’s phobia — aside 
from the laws which may 
apply—would be to ignore 
her completely. Instead of 
trying to snatch pictures of 
her because they are sup- 
posedly hard to get, picture 
editors should instruct their 
photographers to avoid her 
deliberately. This may soon 
cause Miss Hepburn to pull 
in her neck to the extent 
where she need not worry 
about her appearance in can- 
did pictures.—A.B.H. 
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8mm. CAMERAS: 


<afee top-quality movies 
«at low cost... 


7 OO ee 4 


i TAKES a precision-built camera 
to make top-quality movies. And 
the smaller the film, the greater the 
necessity for this precision. So BkH 
makes no compromises ... designs 
and builds Filmo 8mm. Cameras 
with the same attention to detail 


a that characterizes B&H pro- iia 
fessional equipment. Thus a — 
» “Companion”’ 8. Small and Filmo 8 assures you that what 
mpact. Easy to load—film drops 
10 place—no sprockeis to thread. 
akes superb black-and-white or 
ll-color movies. Lifetime guaran- 
. Priced from $52.80 




















iin ee 


Filmo Turret 8. Mounts three lenses and their match- 
ing finder objectives, for instant lens shifting. Four speeds 
include slow motion. Critical focuser optional. With one 
lens, from $116.80 






you see, you get, 





or Quick Lens Shift ‘— M 
.a TURRET HEAD! 









NEW 6-WAY EXPOSURE GUIDE 


Offers new ease in determining correct 
lens diaphragm setting. Like your present 
guide, it provides for seasons, hours of the 


Cable Release on Filmo Auto Master Camera 
day, and types of subjects. In addition, it 
permits setting for film 


- Aagghe _ For Critical Work 
emulsion speeds, color Ce at SD 
filters,and camera oper- {| Yat \ , eee Gl CABLE RELEASE? 


ovie opportunities like Suing wor turrettoatelee Ung speeds. Including 
se won’t wait while photo lens in an instant— _ installation, $4.50. 
fumble and get the shot! 












+ 


Sia Pad 





: CO ie When doing critical work with a telephoto 
sey a lens, or single-frame exposure (anima- 

tion) work with any lens, it may be diff- 
cult to avoid jarring the camera percep- 
tibly if you manipulate the starting button 
in the normal way. With the B&H Cable 
Release you operate the starting button i) 
without touching the camera. The 6-inch, | 
| 


having this three-lens turret head in- 
alled on your single-lens Filmo 141 or 
uto Load 16mm. Camera, you'll be pre- 
pred to capture those opportunities that 
ass while you are interchanging lenses. 
bstallation (at Chicago factory only) in- 
udes the improved viewfinder of the 
test Filmo Auto Master. Price, $85. 


non-locking cable is standard; may be re- 
placed with longer cables. Install it your- 
self. For Auto Load and Model 141, $3.45; 
for Auto Master, $3.75. 


nce Service Send Coupon for Fu!l Details 





uring this period when replacement might be of three classes of service on each camera and PTT TSE eee enens 
ficult, you’ll want to be especially careful to projector model. See your Filmo dealer for de- ; BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ; 

p your Filmo Camera and Projector in fine tails and prices, or send the coupon. Bell & ; mI ye nent 20 a ie 4 
dition. To encourage this care, we have Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- § () Filmo 8mm. Cameras; () modernization 
stablished standard, moderate charges for each wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Estab. 1907. Gaak Ghamiea¢? undid adieen ' 

$ 
i i ks a i a i 
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BR 60:6 ccc cencaeetateeesensséne 


City. . 


G. J. K., Alameda, Calif. Do you know of any way 
to prevent the kinking of a shutter release cable? 
| like to keep mine attached to the camera at all 
times, but I've already spoiled two of them. 


ANSWER Go to your local hardware store 
and buy a closely coiled steel spring, one 
which is large enough in diameter to slip 
on over the cable release. Slide one end of 
the spring up over the cable release nipple, 
where it screws into the shutter, and it 
should stay there by means of friction. 
This should end your troubles from bent 
cable releases. If you want to spend a few 
cents more, we'd recommend that you get 
one of the “armored” all-metal cabies 


T. P. U., Washington, D. C. Despite the utmost 
care in processing, | continue to get grayish prints, 
which seem to be generally fogged and to have a 
sort of spotty or ‘'mealy'’ effect. | am mixing fresh 
solutions every time, and am working at the rec- 
ommended temperatures. There's no light-leak in 
my darkroom, and I'm positive the paper has never 
become light-struck. What is your suggestion? 


ANSWER Your trouble has all the ear- 
marks of having been caused by storing the 
paper in a damp place, or Kept too long, or 
both Check up on the humidity in your 
darkroom or the place in which you store 
your paper, as well as the age of the paper 
itself And try making prints on some 
brand new paper, taking the same care with 
regard to fresh solutions and working tem- 
peratures 


R. F. G., Houston, Tex. I'm beginning to work in 
the paper negative medium, but | somehow feel 
that I'd get better results in printing if | could 
render the paper negatives somewhat more translu- 
cent. Is there some application which might effect 
this? 


ANSWER Your paper negatives will trans- 
mit light more rapidly if you will make up 
i solution of 1 oz. Canada balsam and about 
; oz. of turpentine, and rub this on the 
backs of the paper negatives with a tuft 
of cotton. 


R. E. J., Boston, Mass. 
fusion? 


What is the circle of con- 


ANSWER It is the circular spot of light 
formed in the focal plane by a point on the 
object when its image point is in focus 
The smaller the éircle of confusion of a 
ens, the greater its resolving power and 
the sharper the image which the lens trans- 
mits to the film. 


T. R. W., Kansas City, Mo. Please straighten me 
out on the meanings of the words photomicrography 
and photomacrography. 


ANSWER Photomicrography is the 
graphing of microscopic objects by attach- 
ing the camera to a microscope. Photo- 
macrography is the process of photograph- 
ing very small objects with a long-focus 
| with an extension tube used in con- 
junction with the regular camera lens. The 
result is a greatly magnified image on the 
film Neither technique should be confused 
with microphotography, which simply 
means the taking of pictures on very small 


photo- 


ens or 


negatives. 


G. H., Chicago, Ill 
equivalent? 


To what f number is U. S. | 


\NSWER Number 1 in the 
is equal to f 4 


Uniform System 


T. L. K., Jr, Omaha, Neb. Occasionally | use an 
exposure meter which is calibrated in DIN degrees. 
if a film is rated at 100 Weston, what is the cor- 
responding DIN rating? 


ANSWER A speed of 100 Weston is equal 
to 22/10 DIN degrees 


M. S., El Cerrito, Calif A recent article in your 
magazine tells about a process for making your own 
printing paper. The author mentions using the proc- 
ess in daylight, floodlight, etc., for contact printing, 
but he does not say whether the same method can 
be used in enlarging by the light ordinarily used 
for enlarging. Can you tell me? 


ANSWER Blueprint paper of the 
cussed in the article vou mention is too slow 
for use in enlarging, and hence only the 
other methods of printing were mentioned. 
It would take much brighter illumination 
than is common in enlargers to print on it 
by projection 


type dis- 
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LETTERS TO 


Enclosed is the coupon for registration 
of my movie outfit. ..I1I would gladly 
welcome a chance to be of service to my 
country through the use of my equipment 

.. I have been showing war films in our 
church, and to the people of our neighbor- 
hood, of which I have been appointed air 
raid warden p 

FRED W. HARTMAN 
East St. Louis, Il. 


e The response to POPULAR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY’s movie equipment registration for the 
Film Unit of the Office of Emergency Man- 
igement has been very good. Mr. Hart- 
man’s letter is typical of many. Readers 
who are willing to enlist their equipment 
and time to aid the war effort can still do 
so by filling out the form on page 71 of the 
June issue and sending it in to this maga- 
zine. ED. 


Dear Sir - 
Enclosed is a picture which I took on a 
camera outing at a farm. It’s hard to tell 


- 
a] 


se a 
who found the excursion most educational 
the animals or the photographers. . 
JOHN LENCHO 
Chicago, Il, 
® Sometimes 


make 
they 


; photographers themselves 
just as good subjects as the animals 
go out of their way to snap.—Eb. 


Sir 

ase allow me to congratulate you on 

grand issue of PopUuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY 

June. ,I think the front cover is the 

you have ever had And I was 

thrilled to the quick when I turned to the 

Salon Section and found my five pictures 
there You’ve done me proud... 

JOHN O. BOWMAN 
Mayville, N. Y. 
® Readers will 


fine box camera 
They 


remember the selection of 
pictures by Mr. Bowman. 
ippeared in the June issue ED 


Dear Sir 
That stunning and beautiful picture on 
your June issue is so splendid that I wish 
it might be available as a separate print 
with no printing on it. I am an artist by 
profession, and have taken hundreds of 
pictures of bathers, but none to surpass 
that one 
BRADFORD 
Bethesda, Md. 


@ We are grateful for your kind comments 
on the June cover—and for those of the 
many other readers who have written us 
about it.—Eb. 


Dear Sirs: 

I find the articles by Herbert C. McKay 
so valuable that I do not wish to mislay a 
single issue of the entire series. To pre- 
serve them and at the same time keep them 
in a convenient form, I remove each part 
from the issue of PoPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY in 
which it appears and place it in a looseleaf 
binder . ; appreciate this fine service, 
and no doubt other readers will be inter- 
ested in this method of preserving the arti- 
cles in a convenient, safe, and readable 
form. 

CHARLES P. FITZPATRICK 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
@® Many readers have written us to tell 
how valuable they have found the McKay 
series. A number have asked whether it 
will be published in book form. Now we 
are able to state that it will. Details will 
be announced following completion of the 
series, which will end with the installment 
in next month’s issue of POPULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY.—ED. 


Dear Sir: 

In “‘Money-Making Ideas” recently you 
had e@n item on making reduced copies of 
birth certificates. I.didn’t think it was le- 
gal, so I asked permission of the State De- 
partment of Health. The answer was as 
follows: 

“ .. Iam of the opinion this would be 
a violation of the law if you would photo- 
stat certified copies of birth certificates 
which had previously been issued by this 
division. I am also of the opinion the cer- 
tificates which you would photostat would 
be invalid since the imprint of the seal of 
the State of Ohio must be affixed to all cer- 
tified photostatic copies issued. 

In view of this, I would suggest that you 
refrain from issuing photostatic copies of 
birth certificates.” 

From this opinion, signed by W. H. Vie- 
gel, Chief of the Division of Vital Statis- 
tics, it appears that I was right. 

STEVE JANESZ 
Cleveland, Ohio 


e Apparently it is not legal to make copies 
of birth certificates in Ohio. On the other 
hand, in Illinois there is no law against it 
and photostat companies advertise this 
service regularly. We suggest that readers 
find out about their local regulations be- 
fore doing work of this sort, and be gov- 
erned by them.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

Having expressed 
praise, may I be allowed some criticism? 
“Sun Bather’’ by Anonymous in your May 
issue is not up to your usual standard. It 
violates the unwritten law that nudes must 
be impersonal although I must admit 
the gal is very attractive. “Sun Worship,” 
appearing in the same issue, is beautiful 
work. Perhaps I should be truthful and 
admit that if I had been in Anonymous’ 
place, I’d have snapped “Sun  Bather.” 
Who wouldn't! 

FRED T. BRESNAHAN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


some _ sincere 


e Perhaps unwritten laws are made to be 
broken once in a while. This picture has 
been much discussed since its appearance 
in POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, but we haven't 
yet heard from any photographer who 
doesn't like it.—Eb. 








low lighting. 








Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS. ..by RAY PLATNICK 


Men of our fighting Navy listen with eagerness 
to their commander in chief as he addresses a 
war-time message to all Americans, everywhere. 
Every face reflects determination, dramatized by 
(For Technical Data see page 80) 
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You don’t have to 
he says with his 


relations between 


the United States and the Latin 

American nations is being built up 
through the one medium which over- 
comes all language barriers—photog- 
raphy. The Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, headed by Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, is sending hundreds 
of news pictures to Latin America, and 
is obtaining photographs of life in the 
countries south of the border for dis- 
tribution in the United States. 

The well-worn assertion that one pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words was never 
more true than in our effort to promote 
closer understanding between the Amer- 
ican Republics. For pictures speak a 
universal language. A single photograph 
can be understood instantly by the 
Spanish-speaking people of Mexico, the 
Portuguese-speaking people of Brazil, 
the French-speaking people of Haiti, and 
the English-speaking people of this coun- 
try. A picture’s meaning can be clear 
alike to the educated city-dweller and 
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. CLOSER understanding between 


camera. 


Chief Photographic Information Specialist, Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


the primitive toiler who has had no op- 
portunity for schooling. 

A program of exchange of pictures be- 
tween the American republics is under 
the general direction of Francis A. Jamie- 
son, Director of the Press Division of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. This work was begun in a 
modest way about two years ago. It has 
been carried on with success, and on an 
increased scale. 

About 600 newspapers in Latin Amer- 
ica are being served regularly with pic- 
tures. Of these, fewer than 75 are in a 
position to buy regular news picture 
services. The larger group of the papers, 
which reaches hundreds of thousands of 
readers, was largely dependent upon local 
sources or free distributive agencies for 
their pictures. The German, Italian, and 
Japanese propaganda agencies had been 
active in the other American republics, 
and had been very obliging about fur- 
nishing picture service free to the 
smaller papers—thus effectively putting 


w 


Photographs that show friendly 
relations between military and 
diplomatic representatives of 
the United States and those of 
Latin America are rated high as 
builders of good will. There 
are five countries represented 
in this shot—the U. S., Mexico, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 





PICTURES UNITE THE AMERICAS 


by ALEXANDER L. MURPHY 


speak the other man’s language to understand what 
Uncle Sam uses pictures to foster better 


the United States and the Latin-American republics. 


over propaganda favorable to the Axis. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, quite naturally, gave 
its attention to this situation. The prob- 
lem did not lend itself to ready solution. 
The Axis governments, controlling their 
own press services which distributed 
their propagantla pictures, could main- 
tain this service easily. We had no such 
control over picture distribution. The 
United States photographs which went 
to the other Americas were distributed 
by commercial agencies. These agencies 
were in business and, if they wanted to 
stay in business, they had to charge for 
their pictures. They were not operating 
under any government subsidy. 

The most obvious step would have been 
for this office to emulate the system of 
our enemies by simply starting a give- 
away picture service. But such a step 
would have been a serious blow to the 
regular picture distribution agencies, 
since it would have put the Government 

(Continued on page 96) 
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its visiting 

sent back for 

here. This one shows Sumner 

Welles (waving hat) as he was greeted upon 
arrival at the conference of 21 American re- 
publics held at Rio de Janeiro last January. 














The effect of the reflector can barely be no- 
ticed in this picture, and yet without it the 
shot would not have been nearly so good. Clear 
sky afforded the best possible backdrop, with 
the model standing out sharply against it. 


FOR PORTRAITS 


By L. WILLINGER 


Outdoor portraits can be as good as or 
better than the most careful studio shots. 
Reflectors will serve as fill-in lights. 


You won't often want to get as much con- 
trast as you, see here, but the author did 
on this occasion. So he omitted the reflec- 
tor, shooting in bright afternoon sunlight. 


portraiture, the outdoor type can’t 

be surpassed. There’s plenty of 
light at your disposal, and you can con- 
trol it surprisingly well with reflectors of 
different kinds. 

Naturally, an outdoor portrait must be 
more than just a closeup snapshot. Good 
lighting and proper selection of back- 
ground are just as essential to the final 
result as they are in a studio shot. And 
exactly as much care must be given to 
obtaining the right expression on the 
model’s face. The main difference in 
working outdoors is that your key light is 
the sun, and that instead of moving the 
light around the model, you move the 
model until the desired lighting effect 
has been obtained. 


NOR more variety and less stiffness in 





























In setting up for this outdoor portrait of Jane 
Russell, the reflector was used just like a flash- 
bulb or floodlamp. Much depends on how close or 
far away you put the reflector, and by moving it 


and tilting 


it at various angles like an indoor 


lighting unit, you can produce a great many effects. 


Lighting, in fact, is the real secret of a 
good outdoor portrait. If you prefer dif- 
fused lighting, you'll have to wait for an 
overcast sky or place your model in the 
shade. Or you can use the somewhat 
more complicated method of diffusing 
direct sunlight until the desired softness 
has been obtained. 

The use of reflectors is not necessary 
in any of the three cases just mentioned. 
But the diffused daylight has a tendency 
to render the picture grayish and lacking 
in contrast. I’ve found that the best 
remedy for this is to set the lens half a 
stop smaller than your meter reading 
calls for and then overdevelop the nega- 
tive about 20 per cent. This simple trick 
should give you brilliant negatives in 
which the highlights and shadows are 


well balanced. It is assumed, of course, 
that meter, film, and developer are in 
good condition. 

Generally it is preferable to work on a 
clear day, using sunshine as your main 
source of illumination. And it is almost 
imperative to employ some means of 
lighting up the heavy shadows which the 
sun produces. Unless your photo is to be 
an “effect” shot, in which the black 
shadows play a definite part in the com- 
position, you will need to use at least one 
reflector or a flashbulb. 

A reflector, in this case, is anything 
which reflects light. It can consist of an 
ordinary bed sheet, a white cardboard or 
wall, a piece of bright sheet metal, a mir- 
ror, or a board covered with metal paint 
or metal leaf. Your choice of these 


articles will depend upon what comes to 
hand and how much you wish to spend. 
All serve the same purpose, with varying 
degrees of efficiency—they reflect sun- 
light onto the subject. 

The most practical type of reflector, in 
my opinion, is the silver or gold leaf 
variety. This can consist of a piece of 
plywood, about 3 feet square, one side of 
which is covered with a slow-drying 
shellac. The metallic leaf is applied to 
the wet shellac. Silver or gold leaf can 
be obtained in most paint stores. You 
may want to equip the finished reflector 
with a hinged leg which will hold it in 
the right position as you take the picture. 

I personally prefer gold leaf to the 
silver, because it gives a “softer” reflec- 

(Continued on page 98) 23 





























YOUR SUBJECT: 


VACATION FUN 


BY £arnl Theisen 


aS 
Photographs by the Author, Courtesy of ‘‘Look." 


Don’t take stilted vacation snapshots. Show 
people enjoying themselves, get real action, 
and your pictures will interest everyone. 





Famous as ‘‘Leok"’ "s Hol- 
d photo reporter, ri Theisen 
has taken pictures for twelve years. 
He owns and uses everything from four 
Speed Graphics to a machine-gun 
camera, occasionally king his own 
cameras for special work. Theisen 
says: “l am plain nuts about 
raphy. — ago | decided to see 
! could do the work I liked and get 














paid for it. Now I'm doing just that."' 








ALF the fun of any vacation is 
HH taking pictures to keep as me- 
mentoes and to show to your 
friends when you get home. But unless 
your pictures were taken with a story 
in mind, they’re apt to bore people stiff. 
You and your friends can practically 
relive the trip if the photos contain ac- 
tion and some real narrative quality. 
This is just another way of saying that 
in vacation pictures your subjects must 
not be standing stiffly and staring at the 
camera—they should be pictured in the act 
of doing something, preferably something 
interesting which took place during the 
trip. 

Expensive equipment isn’t essential in 
vacation photography, by any means. It’s 
the idea in the picture that counts, plus 
the degree to which that idea is put 
across. To be sure, the professionals em- 
ploy expensive cameras and accessories, 
but that’s because frequently they must 
get pictures under adverse conditions and 
within a short space of time. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a competent photographer is 
capable of doing a bang-up job with noth- 
ing better than a two-dollar camera under 
most circumstances. 


To be interesting, a photograph must 
have a central idea, and this is as true 
of vacation shots as of any other kind. 
In vacation pictures you can solve the 
central-idea problem by depicting your 
companions in the midst of some activity 
or situation. 

Recently, in photographing Ginger 
Rogers’ vacation at Del Monte, Calif., for 
Look Magazine, the running gag-line 
during the whole week’s trip was “Get 
yourself a situation.” Whenever we saw 
a beautiful bit of scenery, her response 
was not “How beautiful,” but “Now I 
must get myself a situation.” Miss Rogers 
wanted a set of vacation photos which 
would always be of interest to others as 
well as to herself. 

In successive shots she might be shown 
climbing over a rock, caught on a barbed- 
wire fence, or wading in a brook with 
her hands full of packages. Speaking of 
brooks brings to mind one spontaneous 
moment which produced the best shot of 
the whole trip. It was suggested that 
Ginger take off her shoes and go wading 
barefoot in a rippling stream we came 
upon. Reader of Look will recall the 

(Continued on page 77) 






















































Horseback excursions are fun to photograph. This 
shot shows Ilona Massey with husband Alan Curtis. 






Combine scenery with some kind of action. Here's 
Paulette Goddard strolling in a Mexican Garden. 





Keep your eye out for the wealth 
of picture material trees offer you, 
both as photographic subjects 


and as parts of scenic compositions. 


IVEN a suitable background or setting, trees 
are so photogenic that they practically defy 
you to take a poor picture of them. Few 

subjects are so readily available, so easy to get 
along with, and so universally appealing in the 
final print. 

Strange as it may seem in view of all this, trees 
are given the photographic “go-by” every day by 
camera fans out looking for subjects. This ap- 
plies to the South, land of cypress and palms; to 
California, with its renowned redwoods; and to 
many mountainous districts where the gnarled, 
wind-bent trees of the timber line are found. In 
fact, regardless of the section of the country in 
which you live, there are trees for which your 
locality is known. Photograph them under the 
right conditions and you'll come up with many 

, this sort exceptional pictorial prints. 
en count: For convenience, tree pictures can be divided 
into two groups: those which utilize the tree or 
trees as acccessories to the scene, and those in 
new slant on which the tree is the main subject. In the first 
instance, overhanging branches may be used to 
frame a rustic lane or some other subject; in the 
second, the tree will dominate the entire com- 
position. It’s when you’ve learned to take a good 
, tte picture of a tree that you will be able to use 
| silhoue s ? - 

stfu aphing @ trees most effectively in a pictorial manner. 
a, ve red- The first step is to select a tree which is set 
solitary palm Te seashore off suitably from its background. It isn’t neces- 
filtered s*Y- h opportunities- sary always to have great contrast between tree 
offers many suc and background, but in the majority of cases a 
good amount of such separation is desirable. This 
quality usually is more pronounced when one 
tree or a small (Continued on page 82) 
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From Baby's viewpoint, this prospect is anything but pleasing. 


AS BABY SEES DADDY 


yu baby album is not complete without a group 
of pictures showing Daddy's reactions to being a 
parent. Some of his antics are strange, indeed. The 
group of amusing photographs reproduced here shows 
how silly a proud father looks to his child when try- 
ing for a laugh. Small wonder that Junior breaks 
out with a lusty squall every so often! Who wouldn't, 
with sights like this in front of him every time the 
old man gets home from work? Keep the family 
camera handy and try your luck as Daddy performs. 
Photographs by Nina Leen 
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"Sexy" pictures, or any photographs which might be considered indecent, are dangerous. It is 
not safe to publish them, or even to show them to friends, without the subject's permission. 


Landscapes are probably the safest type of pictures to take, if they do not include defense 
areas. Photographs of this sort can be made and exhibited or published without question. 





ELLIOTT HUNT MARRUS 


Attorney-at-Law, New York, N. Y. 


War-time restrictions are not the 


only ones the photographer must 


observe. Some pictures that seem 


quite innocent can cause trouble. 


a loaded gun. Use either of them 

carelessly, and you can get into 
trouble fast. Since December 7 we have 
all become conscious of the war-time 
regulations necessary to prevent the tak- 
ing of pictures that might be of use to the 
enemy, but these are only part of the 
rules that must be followed to avoid dif- 
ficulties. 

Even pictures that appear completely 
innocent can make trouble for the pho- 
tographer, if they invade a person’s right 
of privacy or are libelous. Learning the 
few simple legal rules which will be ex- 
plained here may save you money, pre- 
vent annoyance for yourself and others, 
and perhaps forestall a sentence behind 
bars. 

Most people do not like having their 
private lives made public, and there are 
many well-known figures who have 
waged a constant war to insure privacy. 
Among the consistent camera-dodgers 
are Greta Garbo and J. P. Morgan, Sr., 
who have made life miserable for news 
photographers assigned to take pictures 
of them. However, there is little danger 
of lawsuits arising from news photo- 
graphs of celebrities. The worst they can 
do is evade the photographer or attempt 
to break his camera. 

Difficulties with the “right of privacy” 
commonly arise from the use of photo- 
graphs for advertising purposes. Adver- 
tising men learned long ago that pictures 
sell merchandise—particularly when used 
as testimonials. 

Because of the abuses which arose from 
the unauthorized publication of promi- 
nent persons’ photographs in advertise- 
ments, most of the states have passed 
laws which provide that the use of a 
picture of a living person without his 
consent, or the consent of the guardian 
if he is under 21, for the purposes of 
trade or advertising, may be punished by 
a prison term as well as by a lawsuit for 
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' A CAMERA can be as dangerous as 
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Publication of a humorous shot like this is safe A libel suit can result from showing a picture of this sort without written permission— 
only if you have written consent of the subject. especially if the owner of the ankles doesn't happen to be the girl the subject married. 


damages. Some states, like New York, require in addition 
that consent to use of the picture be made in writing. 

Recently Judy Lane, the actress, sued a large chain store 
for damages for the disturbance of her privacy. Lockets 
sold by the store, she claimed, carried her photograph with- 
out her permission. The Court ruled that this use of pic- 
tures was forbidden by New York State Law unless permis- 
sion had first been received, and that, therefore, the actress 
had a just claim. 

The right of privacy means the right to live one’s life in 
seclusion (if one wishes) without being subjected to unwar- 
ranted and undesired publicity. This right does not apply 
when legitimate news is involved. Thus you always have 
the right to take and publish a news picture—except where 
it might be libelous. 

The usual complaint is that a person’s picture is being used, 
without proper permission, to boost some product. The 
lovely Mary Garden, in 1909, gave a perfume company per- 
mission to use both her name and portrait in connection with 
a perfume called “Parfum—Mary Garden.” At that time, no 
contract was made, nor was any payment made to Miss Gar- 
den for this privilege. 

The name and picture of Miss Garden were used in this 
way for twenty years. In 1929, the actress told the company 
to stop using her name and picture, but the company con- 
tinued doing so. Miss Garden sued and recovered a judg- 
ment because she had the right to revoke the privilege at any 
time, since there was no contract and no payment for the Portraits or pictures of an event like a ball can be published without 
use of the name and picture. The Court held that the release if they are used in connection with news items. If they are to 
actress had merely granted a license which she could revoke be used for advertising purposes, however, signed releases are required. 
at any time, because she had received no consideration 
(payment) for the license. 

Jim Jeffries, the boxer, once sued The New York Evening ‘ 5 
Journal because he strongly objected to the publication of —— eo. “ felt, @s eS ¢ 
his picture in connection with his biography. He didn’t get , 1 % - . i T a w= 3 
very far with the lawsuit because the Court held that the . ae -" f > 
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use of the picture was not for advertising or trade—but b™ >" 
rather for its news value, and he was not entitled to be paid | E ; 
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for it. 
A picture may be used without permission to illustrate a 


news story or an article of current interest in a paper or a é r% : ; 
magazine without any just legal claim of invasion of privacy. ; & 
x «f \ 


An example is the Jeffries case cited above. So it was 
ruled in a suit against the Police Gazette by Mary Collier. 


The Gazette published »a picture of her with the caption, 
“Mary Collier, a Great Trick Diver,” without her consent. 
When she sued, the judge politely sent her home minus a ‘ Sb 
judgment because the picture (Continued on page 88) . ° es] 
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The author recently was awarded the 
Gold Medal in the Art Director's Club 
Exhibit, for the second time in three 
years. In next month's POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY he will tell how to 
take good outdoor pictures at night, 
using the natural lighting at hand or 
a few flashbulbs fired on extensions. 





OU can give your subjects beauty 

beyond their fondest hopes, if you 

learn the tricks of taking glamour 
pictures. No matter how pretty your 
model is—and the perfect one is yet to 
be discovered—it takes clever photog- 
raphy to create a striking picture of this 
type. 

Careful attention to detail is the secret 
of taking good glamour shots. Costume, 
accessories, makeup, pose, and lighting 
—each must be right, and all must fit to- 
gether to make pictures like the ones 
you see in the slick magazines. 

If you have a choice of models, so much 
the better. Casting is important, for 
making a glamour picture is easier if 
you begin with a model who fits in with 
the type of shot you want. Decide first 
what aspect you wish to portray. Are 
you seeking exotic snootiness, or friend- 
ly, wholesome charm? Pick a girl who 
has the quality you are looking for, and 
you are off to a good start. 

If you want a wide smile, concentrate 
on teeth and the shape of the mouth. 


Men, even if subdued in the picture, help to build up the glamour of pretty models. They 
make the subject seem desired as well as desirable—the key to effective glamour shots. 


Avoid 
beauty. 
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Soft dress materials are best for glamour shots 
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by VICTOR KEPPLER 





For pictures with plenty of eye appeal, glamourize your 
feminine subjects. Here are some professional tips on 


how to make them look like the girls on magazine covers. 


Be sure her eyes are large enough so 
they do not become slits when they 
squint into a happy smile. If it’s luxury 
you want, look for oval faces, rather 
narrow jaws, and long necks. Study your 
subjects with these thoughts in mind. 

Frequently a girl who lives in sport 
clothes can be exotic in ermines. Dana 
Jenny, the famous model who became a 
fashion columnist, first showed photog- 
raphers pictures of herself in riding 
clothes, her hair blown, wearing a 
friendly grin. Photographers studied and 
advised her, until her face became 
synonymous with “dead pan” fashion il- 
lustrations. 

Clothes and accessories are important 
parts of glamour pictures. Gowns need 
not be elaborate, but they must be soft. 
I have no use for hard edges or stiff look- 
ing fabrics, regardless of fashion’s dic- 
tates. When you are concentrating on 
the head, watch out for the neckline. 
Anything that conceals the neck or ends 
abruptly. at the throat tends to destroy 
the swan-like neck that is glamour’s 
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pride and joy. Low V necklines and 
strapless evening gowns seem to belong 
in glamour pictures. 

In three-quarter length pictures, there 
are many more factors to be considered. 
Here the waistline becomes important. If 
it is not fitted closely enough to the fig- 
ure, your glamour girl will look dumpy. 
For these poses dark colors are usually 
best. A large area of light dress is too 
distracting. A dark mass accentuates 
the face, and also can become a back- 
ground for a luxurious piece of jewelry. 

Legs, too, have their place in glamour 
pictures. If a model has exceptionally 
lovely legs, by all means include them 
in the picture. Not obviously—by pull- 
ing up her skirt. That is cheesecake, not 
glamour. Pose her in such a manner 
that it appears natural for her legs to be 
exposed. 

Another means of creating glamour in 
a picture is to have a man, or even a 
section of a man, in the background. This 
puts over the idea that this girl is not 
only desirable, but desired. That prin- 
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ciple is behind all the beauty ads in 
which the young man stares adoringly 
at the girl while she saves her smile for 
the camera. 

The man should be played down by 
using low lighting and placing him off 
center. His presence, even if it is indicated 
only by a shirt bosom, enhances the 
glamour of the photograph. 

Men are not the only glamour acces- 
sories. To me, a glamorous woman 
brings to mind flowers, furs, and jewels. 
Not all together, please! Almost any 
woman looks better wearing flowers. The 
soft texture of the petals draws atten- 
tion to the gardenia quality of her skin. 
Her jewels tell instantly of a man’s 
adoration. Furs contribute an unexcelled 
atmosphere of luxury—and luxury means 
glamour. 

The next step on our road to glamour 
pictures is makeup. As I have already 
said, there is no perfect face. Makeup 
can do a mighty good job of simulating 
one. The professional models usually 

(Continued on page 94) 
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There's a convincing dramatic quality in 
this story-telling picture by Bill Allen, of 
Fort Smith, Ark. and the lighting was 
handled well. The print took Fifth Prize. 









































The things which produce a good picture were handled capably in making this 
shot—camera angle, background, composition, subject interest, and print quality. 
The work of Bart Berger, Oakland, Calif. 
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it won First Prize in the high school show. 


HIGH SCHOOL hiDS 
NOW PHOTOGRAPHY 


by MILDRED STAGG 


Photographs from 
Third Annual National High School Salon 


Photographers, look to your laurels! The present 


crop of youngsters is camera-wise, turning out 


prints any “advanced amateur” could be proud of. 


ANY an “advanced amateur” 
should rightfully envy the pho- 
tographic ability displayed by 

boys and girls who entered the Third An- 
nual National High School Salon of Pho- 
tography this year. 

Even the judges—a group of five na- 
tionally famous photographers—were 
amazed at the quality of the work placed 
before them. And bear in mind the fact 
that all of these pictures were turned out 
by "teen-age youngsters. Any student 
who attended a day high school during or 
after the fall term in 1941 was eligible to 
enter the competition. Prints came in 
from every section of the land, making 
the event a genuine and encouraging 
cross-section of what the kids with cam- 
eras are doing nowadays. 


With a jury composed of Victor Kep- 
pler, Gustav Anderson, J. Ghislain Loot- 
ens, F.R.P.S., Thomas O. Sheckell, 
F.R.P.S., and Morris Germain, A.R-PS., 
in charge of things, the judging of this 
year’s show was a very interesting affair. 
Many photographic competitors, of all 
ages, wonder by what process of selection 
winning salon prints are chosen. More 
than a_ thousand prints were considered 
on this occasion, and the criticisms offered 
by the distinguished jurors were so fair 
and so enlightening that they should 
prove helpful to anyone planning to enter 
any salon. 

It was decided that four of the five 
judges would be on hand at all times, 
with the fifth man available for relief. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Below: Two of Yila's pedigreed clients, a bull- 
dog and a dachshund, posed for this amusing 
portrait. Right: Yila at work in her studio. 
By winning the confidence and friendship of 
her subjects, she gets their best expressions. 





YLLA 


PHOTOGRAPHER OF ANIMALS 


INDIVIDUALIZED CHARACTER 
PORTRAITS OF DOGS AND CATS 
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D adiinenits 
Yila's unique business card. 


Yila takes unusually good cat portraits, too, 
as this appealing kitten study demonstrates. 





A New Business 


by JACOB DESCHIN, A. R. P. Ss. 


Camera Editor, New York Times 


A winning way with animals has made Yila 


tops in this unusual 


photographic field. 


Here’s how she gets outstanding results. 


LLA, famous woman photographer 

of dogs, cats, and the animal king- 

dom in general, used to do human 
portraits. So it was but a step to the 
“individualized portraits of dogs and 
cats” that her business card now pro- 
claims as her chief activity. 

About 10 years ago in Paris, Yila, 
realizing that people did not want truth- 
ful portraits but the “idealized” ones 
created by retouching, gave up her job 
in a portrait studio and embarked on a 
career in animal photography. 

“I have always liked animals of all 
sorts, and used to take snapshots of them 
at the zoo on my days off,” Yila now re- 
calls. “When I got fed up with retouch- 
ing wrinkled 60-year-old faces to make 
them look like 25, I turned to animal 
photography and soon found a ready 
market for my pictures. Magazines and 
other publications bought them, and I 
even had some of them published in 
book form. One of these books, with text 
written by Julian Huxley, discusses ani- 
mal language as revealed in expressions.” 


Yila is especially fond of dogs. Her 
subjects sense this and usually cooperate. 
When commissioned to make a portrait, 
she employs somewhat the same tac- 
tics that photograpers of children do— 
that is, she tries to gain the dog’s con- 
fidence before attempting a single shot. 
When the shooting actually starts, the 
dog obeys readily and confidently, re- 
sponding immediately to little noises 
such as tongue-clacking sounds or soft 
whistling. 

Some dogs, however, freeze up the 
minute they enter the studio, and no 
amount of effort on Ylla’s part can thaw 
them into complaisance. They actually 
become stage-struck and hysterical, be- 
ing frightened by the strange surround- 
ings, the lights, and the photograph’ vr’s 
movements. One cause contributing to 
the subject’s nervousness frequently is 
the presence of the dog’s owner. 

“Sometimes both dog and owner be- 
come excited, one case of nerves being 
induced by the other,” says Yila, “and 

(Continued on page 90) 
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She Sells Sea Shells 


Ruth Bernhard has specialized in photographing 
shells, and she’s found a great demand for these 
pictures. Here she gives some pointers on drama- 
tizing shells by means of lighting and arrangement. 


by RUTH BERNHARD 


Photographs by the Author 


OWHERE in nature will you find 
N more real beauty of form and 

design than among land and sea 
shells of all kinds. Collectors realized 
this long ago, and now we find photog- 
raphers putting these unusual pictorial 
subjects to good use. 

Unlike the collector, you don’t have 
to be on the constant lookout for new 
types of shells. Just begin taking pic- 
tures of the first one or two you happen 
to come across. The pictures on these 
two pages will give you enough ideas 
for a good start, and from then on you'll 
become more and more interested. 
There’s no action to be snapped in shell 
photography, of course, but among the 
80,000 species of mollusks you’ll find va- 
riety, and plenty of it. 

It’s necessary to have a couple of shells 
to start on, but you'll be surprised at how 
easy they are to find. Naturally, the best 
place to find shells is at the seashore, 
where they exist in the largest numbers 
and greatest variety. One place noted 
among shell collectors is the famous 
beach on Sanibel Island, Florida. Sev- 
eral of the shells pictured here were 
collected at Sanibel. In a spot like that 
it is possible to obtain good natural back- 
ground material, such as seaweed, sea 
sand (which is mostly broken shells), 
driftwood, and the like. 

However, you don’t need to go to the 
seashore to find satisfactory subjects. 
Shells are everywhere—not only in the 
oceans, but in fresh-water lakes and 
streams. Many are found on land, and 
probably there are shells in your own 
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garden or that of your neighbor. Mu- 
seums often are very cooperative with 
those who have a real interest in work 
of this kind. Almost everybody has a 
friend who has collected shells at some 
time, and such people are proud to have 
you photograph their collections. One 
other suggestion is that you search 
around in the attic or look in the nearby 
antique shops for shells which have been 
packed away for many years. 

Assuming that you have one or two 
shells at hand, and are ready to start 
photographing them, you very likely 
want some pointers. Ill begin by saying 
that you mustn’t ever expect to snap 
these subjects in a hit-or-miss manner. 
Don’t get the idea that in taking any of 
the pictures which illustrate this story 
I simply picked up a shell, ran back to 
the studio with it, turned on the lights, 
focused the camera, and made an expo- 
sure. Far from it. 

I like to take a shell and keep it where 
I can see jt, studying it from all angles 
as I try to relate it to possible back- 
grounds and lighting setups. Then when 
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I feel that I know it by heart I begin 
working with it. Frequently the entire 
scheme will become complete in my 
mind, with a definite setting worked out 
for the shell. On other occasions the 
process is largely a trial-and-error prop- 
osition. The big picture of the two apple 
snail shells on page 35 was one of these 
difficult setups. I had a definite concep- 
tion of how I wanted these two subjects 
in relation to one another, but what to 
use as a background puzzled me. 

I began by using sifted beach sand as 
a setting, but the shells sank into it too 
deep, thus hiding many of their most 
interesting contours. The texture of the 
sand seemed out of place in this case, 
too. Silver paper and cellophane (two 
of my favorite props) both were too deli- 
cate. I wanted a stark effect, and a 
rough piece of cork insulation proved to 
be the solution. It provided a firm sup- 
port for the two objects, without intro- 
ducing distracting texture or color tones. 
It was neither too dark nor too light 
for my purpose. 

(Continued on page 91) 











The “apple snail" (Ampullarius paludosus) is found in ponds in many localities. In picturing these two, the author placed them on 
a rough piece of cork insulation. They are shown somewhat larger than actual size, making the delicate texture more apparent. 
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Photographs by L. J. Shira, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
You can take better pictures of Niagara Falls 
if you plan your shots before you get there. 
This article points out the right approach. 
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Everyone takes this view from the base of the 


American falls. Figures give an index to size. 








HE mighty Niagara is a scenic 
subject that presents a challenge 
to any photographer, no matter 
how skillful he may be. Its rushing tor- 
rents have countless picture possibilities, 
but you can’t just walk up to them and 
shoot. It takes a little study to select 
the right viewpoint and lighting to show 
each feature of the falls at its best. 

No visitor can hope to run into perfect 
conditions for photography at all the pos- 
sible vantage points, but there are some 
that will yield good pictures any day. 
L. J. Shira, whose photographs accom- 
pany this article, has been taking pic- 
tures of Niagara for over 50 years as 
official photographer for the New York 
State Reservation. He has been known 
to wait for months to find just the right 
conditions to bring out the beauty of 
some one particular spot. 

Elaborate equipment is not required 
for filming Niagara. Closeups call for a 
shutter speed of about 1/100 second to 
avoid too much blur in the falling water. 
Where the mist is thick, a shade will help 
keep the lens dry. A medium yellow 
filter is advisable to darken the sky, par- 
ticularly when rushing white water of 
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the huge falls is to be shown against it. 

The American visitor usually sees the 
falls first from Prospect Point, where an 
elevator takes him down to their base. 
Looking up, you see a wall of falling 
water—solid green at the top, becoming 
whiter and whiter as it dashes to the 
pool below. Regardless of conditions, 
the average amateur cannot resist the 
temptation to whip out his camera and 
take a picture right on the spot. This is 
the most-photographed scene of the 
whole Niagara panorama. 

For the best possible results in this 
setting, plan to arrive at about 10:30 in 
the morning. Use your lens shade, and 
a filter to darken the sky. At this hour 
during the the summer the falling water 
will be pleasantly backlighted. If you 
can manage to catch a cloud or two in 
the background, so much the better. 

The casual snapshooter generally poses 
members of his party on the rocks in the 
foreground, facing the camera, but you 
can do better than that. Place them at 
one side of the view, looking up at the 
falls, so they do not compete for interest 
with the main subject of the picture. 

It is nearly impossible to show detail 
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Afternoon backlighting is most effective, 
as shown in this picture of the American 
falls taken from a point below Goat Island. 


in the foreground figures and in the fall- 
ing water as well, as the figures are dark 
and the white water is lighted brilliantly. 
In this case it is better to expose for the 
water, and let the people in the fore- 
ground be shown in silhouette. 

A short exposure is needed to get 
proper rendition of the falls from this 
angle, as you are quite close to them. 
Use 1/200 second if you are standing 
very close, or 1/100 if you are back 100 
feet or so. At a few hundred feet, 1/50 
or even 1/25 will be satisfactory. 

Extremely short exposures, such as 
1/1000 second, are not desirable here. 
They stop every bit of motion, making 
the water appear too “brittle.” A little 
movement during the time the shutter 
is open helps get the effect of flowing 
water. On the other hand, don’t shoot 
too slowly or the detail in the light por- 
tions of the falls will be completely 
washed out. This gives a “marshmallow” 
effect. 

The sturdy little boat, Maid of the Mist, 
stands nearby and is especially useful to 
photographers who wish to try their luck 
on the American, Luna, and Horseshoe 
falls at water level. The vantage points 
to be reached by this craft are not avail- 
able in any other way. When viewed 
photographically from the Maid, the aft- 
ernoon of a sunlit day makes the falls 
least attractive. Both cataracts have too 
much direct light at this time. The same 
thing holds true when you are taking 
exposures of the American falls from the 
Canadian side. Morning shots with sun- 
shades are best. 

Kodachrome users and other seekers 
after rainbows will be afforded plenty 
of opportunity to catch the arched spec- 
trum in the mist during any sunny day. 
It is always there, and hundreds of 
excellent exposures have been made of 
it. However, those who plan on taking 

(Continued on page 102) 








Main points of interest to the photographer are shown in The Canadian shore is the best vantage point for photograpbing the bright 
this map of the falls area as seen from the Canadian side. night display. Take a tripod to make a time exposure of a few seconds. 
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Wanted: 
PHOTO INVENTIONS 


by ALFRED TOOMBS 


Uncle Sam wants new ideas to make our 


armed forces more effective. 


You can 


contribute improvements in photography. 


HIS war will be won by ideas— 
not political ideas, but those of in- 
ventors. When the decisive battle 
comes, it may be a new type of gun, 
a faster plane, or a more efficient camera 
that brings victory. The weapons now in 
use on both sides are new, and are con- 
stantly being improved. The men who 
succeed in perfecting these weapons and 
in developing the best methods of pro- 
ducing and using them will 
emerge victorious. 

It is for this reason that 
the United States Govern- 
ment is making a great ef- 
fort to garner from all cor- 
ners of the nation as many 
inventive ideas as it can. To 
all possible sources—the 
great experimental laborato- 
ries and the basement work- 
shops, the famous scientists 
and the little men—has gone 
the suggestion: “Invent for 
Defense.” 

This appeal is meant as 
much for photographers as 
for airplane designers. An 
improved piece of photo- 
graphic equipment can be as 
important as a new gun in 
winning a battle. Photogra- 
phy’s part in warfare is 
greater now than it has ever 
been, and every improve- 
ment increases its impor- 
tance. The officials who di- 
rect our war effort are well 
aware of this, and they want American 
photographers to let the Government 
know about their inventive ideas. 

To facilitate evaluating these ideas a 
central clearing house for all inventions 
has been set up. This is the National 
Inventors’ Council. During the little 
more than a year that the Council has 
been in existence, its experts have sifted 
through some 40,000 ideas. Most of these 
have come from men who are specialists 
in some field of science. Some of them 
may soon prove very important in our 
war effort. 

The Council was established along the 
lines of a similar organization which op- 
erated successfully in the last war. Long 
before our entry into this war, it be- 
came apparent that Americans were 
once more turning their thoughts toward 
military invention. President Roosevelt 


selected Dr. Charles Kettering of Gen- 
eral Motors, one of the country’s out- 
standing inventors, to head a new coun- 
cil. Dr. Kettering picked a group of 
men to serve with him—without com- 
pensation. These men are experts on 
almost every subject which might have 
any application to warfare. 

To assist them, a paid staff was organ- 
ized and ordered to study carefully all 


coveries and which made them usable. 

Inventing is a lengthy, step-by-step 
process. The Flying Fortress is not the 
invention of the Wright Brothers. The 
Wright Brothers built a machine that 
would fly, and since then thousands of 
men have worked to make better kinds 
of bolts and propellers and metals—all 
of which are part of the Flying Fortress. 
The camera which you use today isn’t 
any one man’s invention. It has been 
built by the ingenuity of thousands of 
persons, through years of research. 

Dr. Kettering has recognized this in 
organizing the Inventors’ Council. He 
says that every once in a great while 
some inventor will stumble on a great 
discovery, but that such discoveries are 
the accidents. Most of the work is done 
by the men who never make any great 
discoveries, but who do make thousands 
of little discoveries. It is those little dis- 
coveries that the Inventors’ Council ex- 
pects to find. 

With this in mind, it is easy to see how 
important is the task of every man who 
has specialized knowledge in any tech- 
nical field. It may be possible that some 
photographer will invent a camera which 
can take short-exposure pictures in total 

darkness—but that is not 
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inventions forwarded to the Govern- 
ment. Those which show any promise 
are assembled by this staff and presented 
to the Council. 

What can the photographer hope to 
accomplish in the inventive field? What 
chance is there that some amateur will 
make an important discovery or solve a 
problem which eludes the best men in 
the laboratories of some of our big com- 
panies? 

To find the answer to these questions, 
we must first understand how progress 
usually is made. Most people, when they 
think about inventing, think only of 
some great, revolutionary discovery. 
They think of the steamboat, the electric 
light bulb, the airplane, and similar great 
inventions. They don’t think of the thou- 
sands of small things, the progressive 
improvements which led to these dis- 


likely. It is likely, however, 
that some photographer will 
invent a shutter that’s faster 
than anything known now. 
Such a mechanism would be 
very useful in aerial photog- 
raphy, for plane speeds have 
been increased so much 
lately that our photographic 
units have been hard put to 
find shutters which will op- 
erate satisfactorily. There is 
no step in the photographic 
process, no part of the cam- 
era, which could not be im- 
proved upon. Ideas for real 
improvements of this kind 
may be in the possession of 
obscure cameramen—and 
these are ideas the Inventors’ 
Council wants. 

It is not possible to state 
in exact detail the type of 
inventions which are sorely 
needed. To do so would tell 
the enemy exactly what we 
already have and where we 
are weak. It is possible, however, to 
say that the Army and Navy are very 
positively interested in photographic 
ideas. The Inventors’ Council engineer- 
ing staff has one man who is qualified, 
by specialized knowledge in the field, to 
pass on photographic inventions which 
are sent in. 

That there are many opportunities for 
new ideas in this field has been amply 
demonstrated in recent months by an- 
nouncements from the Army and Navy 
which tell of the adoption of new ideas 
in photography. The Army, for instance, 
let it be known earlier this year that a 
new system had been developed for get- 
ting mail to and from soldiers in battle 
areas. The Army has initiated a system 
whereby all letters to and from soldiers 
in the field will be photographed on 
(Continued on page 86) 
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The portable darkroom, erected by inflating its rubber ribs, is an 
example of the type of inventions military photographers can use. 
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IT CAN HAPPEN HERE by CESARE MASSAROLI 
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A. Eriss, New York, N. Y 
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ing of a scene even without 


Both of 


showing it directly. 


these photographers have used 


foreground figures to indicate 


the view and enough background 


to reveal its locale. 


material 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 
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SCHOOL’S OUT 


Armstrong Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Y ourHFUL spirits are bubbling 


over when summertime comes, and 


youngsters just out of school are 


fine subjects for action pictures. 
Make a game out of picture taking, 
and carefully-planned shots will be 


as spontaneous as unposed ones. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 
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BEST GROUP PORTRAIT 


COMRADES. . 


-by Alexander Kahle 














BEST POSED PRODUCTION STILL 
(Made in the Studio) 
Scene from ‘’Mrs. Miniver’’...by Virgil H. Apger 


BEST ACTION PRODUCTION STILL 
(Made Outdoors) 


Scene from ‘’This Woman Is Mine”’.. .by Eddie Jones 
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BEST IN SHOW 
(and Best “Candid” Shot) 
OUCH!...by Charles S. Welbourne 








BEST CHARACTER STUDY 
JONAS TUTTLE .......by Ernest Bachrach 











BEST ACTION PRODUCTION STILL 
(Made in the Studio) 
ANNA NEAGLE...by Alex Kahle 


BEST PORTRAIT—FEMALE 
DEANNA DURBIN...by Ray Jones 
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-by Charles S. Welbourne 
-by Emmett A. Schoenbaum 


POSED PRODUCTION STILL 
(Made Outdoors) 


BEST GLAMOUR PICTURE 


BEST 
GENE TIERNEY. . 


BRENDA MARSHALL.. 

















THERE is no limit to the variety of moods that can be ex- 
pressed in scenic pictures. Robert D. Vawter obtained a 
feeling of isolation by photographing his subjects against 


a large expanse of sky. Clifford G. Scofield brought his 
picture down to earth by shooting from a high camera angle. 
(For Technical Lata see page 80) 








‘ | . Ir takes split-second timing 


to knock out a home run, and it 


also takes fast work on the part 


of the photographer to get a good 
shot of a player at bat. Some 
cameramen rely on high shutter 


speeds; others resort to tricks. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 


Frank Scherschel, Milwaukee Wis 


HIT AND RUN 
Harry Saltzman, Philadelphia, Pa. 














SONEY ISLAND 
Edward Entin, New York, N. Y. 


THERE is plenty of good camera 
Sree material at a crowded beach. Within 
the striking mass photograph above, 


the careful observer will discover 
‘countless human interest closeups. 
Each would make a fine picture in 


itself, like that shown on the right. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 


LIFEGUARD IN DANGER 
George Dodge, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















ANY scenes can be made more effective by photograph- 
ing them through foreground frames, but the necessary 
“props” are not always available. Fred G. Korth of Chi- 
cago, Ill., made up a fitting foreground silhouette to frame 
this Guatemalan scene, and printed it in under the enlarger. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 
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The photographer chose a medium-long shot to feature the dance 
routine of Anna Neagle and Ray Bolger in the new musical, “Sunny.” 


HE amateur with the simplest, most inexpensive , 
movie camera has available to him the same va- 
riety of shots as the Hollywood Academy Award : 


winner. He can make a key shot, a medium closeup, or 

a dolly shot in exactly the same manner as the profes- 

sional cameraman. , , by ERNEST HALLER, A, S. ss 
The principles of the basic movie shots are the same Director of Cinematography, Warner Bros. Studio 

for all cameras. The amateur who learns how to make 
use of them, and when to use them, will improve his 
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filming and give welcome variety to his pictures. No Add interest to your home movies by changing 
complex tables and formulas have to be learned. The the camera distance and angle for different 
only necessities are common sense plus elementary in- <i 

formation. Common sense will tell you when to use cer- shots—that’s the way they do itin Hollywood. 


tain shots; the elementary information is nothing more 
than knowing what each basic shot is, what purpose it 
serves, and how to set up for it. 

The primary principle of all filming is the same as the 
guiding advice of all still photography—every shot must 
tell a story. Don’t, for instance, try to make a closeup of 
a mountain range, or a long shot of a fly’s eye. Your 
shots must be appropriate to your subject if the finished 
reel is to be a successfully filmed and edited entity. 
There is no set rule for when and how to use the various 
shots in your repertory. Your own judgment, after due 
deliberation, will guide you in the right direction. 

The key shot is the basis of all cinematography. It 
can be anything. It can be one of the three basic shots— 
long shot, medium shot, or closeup—or it can be any of 
the equally simple supplementary shots. The key shot, 
or foundation scene, serves a very vital purpose. It is 
used to show the geography of the scene, to give a gen- 
eral effect, to produce the atmosphere you want to create. 


a It is the framework on which you build the surrounding 


Key shot from Warner Bros. "Blues in the Night'’ establishes locale 
of the picture. Selective focusing features actors in the foreground, 


scenes. More than any other single thing it will estab- 
lish the mood and tempo you wish to convey from the 
screen. 

Before you can make your key shots, however, you 
must appraise your script and your purpose. You will 
need a flexible mind to fit the flexible medium in which 
you are working. You must have the ability to visualize if 
you expect to succeed in solv- (Continued on page 100) 
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PICTURE CONT 


THE PRIZES: 


‘3,500.00 


in U. S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
plus Trophies and Certificates of Award 


3: O89 


PREZ 














COLOR... 
Ist, U.S. War Savings Bond, $500.00* 


plus Trophy Cup 


2nd, U.S. War Savings Bonds, $150.00 


plus Trophy Cup 


3rd, U. S. War Savings Bond, $50.00 


plus Plaque 


12 Prizes, U S. War Savings Bonds, 
each $25.00 


25 Prizes, U. S. War Savings Stamps 
each $10.00 


50 Prizes, U.S. War Savings Stamps, 
each $5.00 


275 Awards, Honorable Mention 


Certificates 


BLACK-AND-WHITE... 


Ist, U.S. War Savings Bond, $500.00* 


plus Trophy Cup 


2nd, U.S. War Savings Bonds, $150.00 


plus Trophy Cup 


3rd, U. S. War Savings Bond, $50.00 


plus Plaque 


Six Prizes, U. S. War Savings Bonds, 


each 3525.00 


50 Prizes, U S. War Savings Stamps, 


each $10.00 


50 Prizes, U.S. War Savings Stamps, 


each $5.00 


100 Prizes, 


U. S. War Sovings Stamps, 
each $3.00 


25 Awards, Honorabie Mention 


Certificates 





*Valuves given are maturity values in the case of 
Bonds face values in the case of Stamps. Both 
will be delivered in denominations requested 
by the prize-winners 


Each prize wiil be accompanied by a Certificate 
of Award. Printed on a fine parchment stock and 
bearing the hand-lettered name of the winner, 


this Certificate is suitable for framing. 
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Still photography's equivalent to the famed cinematic “Oscar” are these huge, gleaming trophies to be awarded prize-winners in the Black-and-White 
and in the Color Class of the 1942 POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest. First Prize in each class will include a large trophy. Second Prize winners re- 
ceive smaller replicas of the First Prize trophies. The winner of the Third Prize in each class will receive a beautifully engraved, walnut-mounted plaque. 


RULES<OF «THE: CONTEST 


Contest open to all, except employees of the Pictures will be returned after November 10, of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. In case of ties 
* Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, POPULAR * 1942, but only if a self-addressed and duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

PHOTOGRAPHY, and their families. stamped envelope, or label and postage, ; ~ F ee 
are contained in the same package. Do not g Prize-winning prints and transparencies, in- 
? Submit any number of black-and-white send postage in separate letter. While * cluding reproduction rights, become exclu- 
* prints, color prints, or color transparencies. exercising utmost care in handling, POP- sively the property of POPULAR PHOTOG- 
Tinted black-and-white prints and montages ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY does not assume any RAPHY. Negatives of prize-winning pictures 
not eligible. Any size prints may be sub- responsibility for the loss or damage of must be submitted to POPULAR PHOTOG- 
mitted, although 5x7 or larger are preferred. contest entries RAPHY. After 3 months Gey — be retuned 
upon request of the prize-winner but such 


‘ : Address all entries to Contest Editor, POP- return shall not constitute a waiver of the 
3 Excluded from the contest are pictures which 6. ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 540 N. Michigan exclusive rights of POPULAR PHOTOG- 
* have been published by any photographic ? RAPHY 
ae : ep Ave., Chicago, Ill. . 
magazine in the United States. Publication in 
other form does not make pictures ineligible. : Pictures awarded “Honorable Mention” re- 
ie The Editors of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY | * main the property of the entrant. POPULAR 


will be the judges in the contest. Their de- 


ess PHOTOGRAPHY reserves the right to pur- 
cision is accepted as final by all contestants 


4 All photographs must carry on the back the 
chase them at its current rates. 


typewritten or printed name and address of 


entrant. Attach securely to every picture a 





fi ‘ All entries must be in the hands of the Con- The Contest Editor regrets that he is unable 
illed-in entry blank (see below) or a fac- ‘ : s . 

ar te. : * test Editor by September 1, 1942. The win- * to entertain correspondence of any kind re- 
simile. Additional blanks can be obtained rs will b din the D fated di : 

feats phate dealess end Bilder. ners will be announced in the December issue garding entries. 












* 





* * * * * * * * * 





USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 
*® Contest Editor, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY * 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. ] 9 4 ? 


Please enter the enclosed picture in your 1942 Picture Contest 
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Se 
Every winner of a prize or honorable mention Film used..... DM pthscnivehiencaeceace ee ee Seer * 
will receive a beautifully printed Certifi- . . : . i 
cate of Award suitable for framing. These Paper. eco ‘=o EN ee ee ee ee ee Lighting ee se ba ee i é o66s 66 ee ween ened 
porchment certificates are 114% x 15 inches . 2 

m size signed by the judges of the contest et is 6 x0 ce teinssnencaseerenens TERT eT ee 
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Many modern albums are designed to look 
They can be kept on 


like library volumes. 
a shelf, or between book ends, as shown. 


= 


This album has 


adhesive 


strips 


transparent covers, 


on 


plastic 


rings. 


and 
Prints 


are attached right to the gummed strips. 


Mounting corners are available in a variety of shapes and colors. 
can use different sorts for different types of photos. 


You 


Happens to 


Do your photographs accumulate haphazardly on 
shelves or in drawers? Can you always locate the 
ones you want? Here’s how to keep them in order. 


you have some definite thought or 

y purpose in mind each time you take 

a picture, even if the shot isn’t in- 
tended for enlargement and “hanging.” 
For that reason you should be able to 
locate any of your prints at any time. 

When you place the pictures in a con- 
tainer which combines good display 
qualities with convenience and safety, so 
much the better. Piling pictures on a 
desk or in a drawer is certainly not a 
suitable method. Today you have your 
choice of a great many good methods, 
many of them involving the use of al- 
bums, for keeping and displaying your 
photographs to advantage. 

Before choosing a system for keeping 
your pictures in order, you should take 
certain factors into consideration. The 
first question is whether the prints are 
to be filed away largely for record pur- 
poses, or whether you desire a more 
artistic presentation. You'll usually 
prefer the latter, either for your own 
satisfaction or for displaying the photos 
to others. A somewhat less important 
factor is that of whether the pictures are 
to be mounted permanently or whether 
they should be readily interchangeable. 

Choosing a system for keeping your 
record shots in order requires some fore- 
thought, and once a particular method has 
been selected you should stick with it. 
Otherwise, a subsequent change in method 
will prove inconvenient. When you wish 
to file prints for record purposes, it’s best 


as 


to make them all one size. If you do your 
own enlarging, there is always a tempta- 
tion to vary the print size according to 
the subject matter of the negative. Some 
subjects just do not seem to lend them- 
selves to the print size you’ve chosen as 
“standard.” In such cases, the actual 
print area can be masked down to the 
best format for the subject, but the paper 
used should be of the “standard” size. 
The image can be positioned suitably on 
the paper. 

You may wish to keep just the prints 
of your record shots in order, or you 
may want to file the prints and negatives 
together. For the prints themselves, the 
usual album is a good bet. The prints can 
be pasted into it, put down with cellulose 
tape, or held in position with mounting 
corners. Every photo dealer can show 
you quite an array of albums and mount- 
ing corners. You can also convert an 
ordinary loose-leaf folder into an album, 
merely by obtaining heavy paper inserts 
on which to mount the prints. If the 
right sort of inserts are not obtainable 
to fit the folder you select, you can pur- 
chase the paper separately, trim it to size, 
punch it as required, and put the sheets 
in the folder. 

A convenient and compact filing sys- 
tem for record prints is the type in which 
prints are mounted to cloth hinges in 
such a manner that they overlap each 
other. This permits a relatively large 
number of prints to be mounted on a 


Medium gray album pages are preferable to black. And neatness 
in hand-lettering makes a big difference in the looks of a page. 
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Yackie at Belle Harbor 
Pecember, 0¢] 
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Prints ? 


by 
AUGUSTUS 
WOLFMAN 


single page. Each folder will accommo- 
date several hundred prints, according to 
the print size for which it was designed. 
Mounting the pictures is a simple mat- 
ter; the cloth gummed hinge is moistened 
and attached to the top edge of the print. 

A loose-leaf folder can be converted 
into an overlapping type of album, 
through the use of cellulose tape for 
hinges. Half of a strip of the tape is at- 
tached to the edge of the print and the 
other half is secured to the page of the 
folder. If many prints are to be at- 
tached in this way to a single page, the 
latter should be made of stout material. 

Folders are available with transparent 
pockets which are already mounted in 
overlapping fashion. It is merely neces- 
sary to slip the prints into the pockets. 
Each pocket will hold two prints inserted 
back to back, if desired. This type of 
album permits prints to be interchanged 
at any time. 

In addition to the systems described for 
filing record prints, there is also an album 
available in which the pages have 
“stenciled-out” strips into which the cor- 
ners of prints are inserted much in the 
same fashion as with mounting corners. 

Most of the albums used for record 
prints also will accommodate prints and 
negatives together. The choice of a par- 
ticular filing system for this purpose will 
depend upon your personal tastes, and 
also upon whether your pictures are 
made by contact printing or enlarging. 


"Bleed pages" and other format variations add interest. Here 
each page consists of photo paper which was masked in printing. 
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The overlapping method of mounting prints saves space, and is good for record shots. 


With some types of mounting corners, 
it is possible to mount prints and nega- 
tives together, thus converting the usual 
album or loose-leaf folder into a com- 
plete filing medium. The negatives are 
slipped into the mounting corners under- 
neath the prints. This method is satisfac- 
tory only with contact prints; when the 
negative is smaller or larger than the 
print, it cannot be employed successfully. 

The loose-leaf folder with transparent 





pockets as well as the album having over- 
lapping cellulose envelopes also can be 
used for filing negatives and prints to- 
gether. The negative is slipped into the 
pocket or envelope in back of the print. 
Two sets of negatives and prints can be 
inserted back to back; and in this case 
the negatives can be smaller than the 
prints. This may not work out so well 
when the transparent envelopes are open 
(Continued on page 84) 


The plastic binding seen here and in the adjacent photograph can 
be put right through prints to make attractive picture books. 








Diffusion Screens for 
Camera and Enlarger 

“HERE are times when it is not de- 
‘| sirable to have everything in a pic- 
ture show up absolutely sharp. You can 
control the sharpness of your photo- 
graphs by using diffusion filters on the 
camera or in enlarging. Either way, 
they enable the photographer to get any 
degree of diffusion desired, and to keep 
one part of a picture sharp while other 
areas are blurred. 

Most photographers prefer to take 
sharp negatives and then diffuse their pic- 





Cardboard ring, piece of gauze, and the 
completed diffusion screen ready for use. 


tures as much as necessary in enlarging. 
This makes the process easy to control, 
and permits the making of sharp prints 
from the same negatives when needed. 

A good material for diffusion is black 
gauze, which can be purchased in many 
grades at any drygoods store. Each ma- 
terial which has a different weave will 
give a different type of diffusion, so, there 
is hardly any limit to the number of ef- 
fects that can be obtained 

The easiest way to make a gauze dif- 
fusion filter is to start by forming a 
cardboard ring which will just fit over 
your enlarger or camera lens. Wrap a 
strip of cardboard around the lens, and 
then glue down the outside edge to form 
a snug-fitting ring. A small piece of 
gauze is stretched over the ring and 
glued to the sides, as shown in the illus- 
tration. For a variety of effects, you can 
make up several of these tubes, employ- 
ing different diffusing materials. 

If you happen to have a filter holder 
that fits your enlarging lens, you can 
make up a series of diffusing filters the 
same size as your regular filters and 
use them in the filter mount 

When local control is desired, a larger 
diffuser must be used a few inches be- 
low the lens. Crochet hoops make fine 
holders for this purpose. Place the 
gauze in the holder and stretch it tight, 
then put it in position under the en- 
larger lens with the image focused on 
the baseboard. A lighted cigarette can 
be employed to burn a hole in the gauze 
while watching the projected image as a 
guide, so that the important part of the 
picture will remain sharp. During actual 
printing, the diffuser should be kept in 
motion to avoid a line at the edge of the 
sharp area. 

Try home-made diffusers. Whether you 
want a gentle, all-over diffusion to 
smooth out a portrait or an over-all effect 
in a landscape, they will do the job— 
Robert Clark, Altadena, Calif. 








"Pocket Darkroom'' Comes in Handy 
by Harry Radzinsky 








( NE of the handiest photographic ac- 

cessories you can own is the chang- 
ing bag, which is really a miniature 
portable darkroom. You can take it with 
you wherever you go. It is inexpensive 
and easy to make, and enables the pho- 
tographer to perform many tasks by day- 
light which otherwise would have to wait 
for night or a suitable darkroom. 

A fabric changing bag needs little care. 
It can be folded up to go into a camera 
case, or even a coat pocket. It can be 
taken out into the field so that holders 
can be changed anywhere. A roll film 
jammed in a camera can be removed in a 
changing bag without fear of fog. 

Developing tanks can be loaded within 
the bag, even in daylight, giving the pho- 
tographer complete freedom from the 
need for a darkroom for developing film. 

It is always best to make as large a 
changing bag as you can, for it is difficult 
to work in cramped quarters—particu- 
larly if you use the bag for loading the 
larger size filmholders or a large tank. 

Since all work within the bag must 
be done by touch, one must be completely 
familiar with his equipment before at- 
tempting to use it. If you are accus- 
tomed to loading holders in complete 
darkness, you will have little difficulty 
doing it in the changing bag. However, 
if you buy a new piece of equipment like 
a rollfilm tank, it is a good idea to prac- 
tice loading it a few times out in the 
open, with an old roll of film, before at- 
tempting to use the bag. 

The accompanying diagram shows how 
to make a changing bag large enough 
for handling negatives up to 4 x 5. The 
dimensions need not be followed acccu- 
rately, but can be varied to fit your own 
needs and the width of material that is 
available 

Two pieces of fabric, one of a closely- 
woven black material such as sateen and 


Below: Hands are inserted into sleeves 
of the changing bag. Right: Sketch shows 
how to make this handy photo accessory. 
















































the other of light-weight, rubberized 
cloth are cut exactly the same size. They 
are placed together and then folded 
across the center, with the rubberized 
material on the outside. After sewing, 
the bag will be turned inside out. This 
makes a lining which is easy to clean. 
Note that one end projects about 3 inches 
beyond the other to form a closing flap. 

The folded fabric now is stitched along 
the side edges and along the lower edges 
of the sleeves, as shown. Several lines 
of stitching should be used to eliminate 
any possibility of light leaks. The edges 
of the flap and the open end of the bag 
should be reinforcced with binding. 

The ends of the sleeves are hemmed, 
and quarter-inch elastic is inserted in 
the hems to hold them tightly around 
the forearm when the hands are inserted 
through the sleeves. When this has been 
done, the bag can be turned right side 
out to apply the snap fasteners. 

Be sure the fold at the open end comes 
above the edge of the shorter side of the 
bag, so that an efficient light-trap will be 
made. The snaps which are fastened to 
the body of the bag should be applied 
by stitching which penetrates only the 
outer fabric, and not the inner rubber- 
ized material. Those on the flap can be 
stitched right through both thicknesses. 

Sew the fasteners on the flap first, 
and then fold the flap upward until there 
is a double fold of at least an inch. This 
will assure a light-tight closure when the 
fasteners are engaged. 

Whether at home, on a trip, or at camp, 
you are more than likely to have occasion 
to load holders or develop films where a 
safe darkroom is not available. At such 
times you can use a bag like this to 
good advantage. For the small invest- 
ment of materials and work necessary 
to complete it, you will be rewarded by 
years of convenient service.—™ 
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OVERFLOW ALARM 
PREVENTS TROUBLE 


by C. L. BRISTOL 





This ingenious darkroom gadget, made from 





inexpensive parts, warns you when the water 








level in your washing tank rises too high. c 





Float rises with the water, closes switch, and rings the bell. 


HOTOGRAPHERS consume a great high level in the washing tank or tray. part C is shaped to fit over a tank or 
amount of time, as a rule, in keep- The device consists of a standard bell tray having vertically rising sides. You 
ing a cautious eye on their print and battery arrangement wired through can make any changes which appear nec- 
washing. They know that things can a special switch, which is actuated by a essary so this clamp will fit your own 
happen. A sudden increase in water small float inside the print washer. This equipment. The part B is sawed out of 
pressure might overflow the washing unit is detachable and can be used with 1%” plywood or bakelite, and is the only 
tank and slop valuable prints out on the any tank or tray-siphon arrangement. non-metallic part of the assembly, acting 


floor. Or an odd-sized print may par- Or, at the option of the builder, it can be as an insulating base for the switch. All 
tially block the drain, causing an over- permanently attached to the washing’ three of these pieces are bolted together 
flow that results in damage to both prints tank. Total cost of materials, including as shown in the angular view on Plate 2, 
and building. batteries and bell, will run less than a by means oftwo 4%” No. 4-40 machine 

By making use of the simple alarm de- dollar and a half. screws through holes drilled to align in 
vice shown here, the photographer is able Light strap iron is used to make the the parts. For easy ‘alignment, it is best 
to employ time formerly used in anxious _ pieces A and C, the shape and dimensions to drill one hole in each of the pieces and 
hovering over the print washer to much ___ of which are given on Plate 2. The up-_ secure the bolt and nut, after which the 


better advantage. The alarm bell can be’ per part, or A, is a U-shaped section second hole can be drilled entirely 
placed in another part of the home or with small holes drilled through each end _ through all three sections. 

building if so desired, sounding the gong’ to act as a bearing for the steel wire The top view of the unit at left, Plate 1, 
if and when water rises to a dangerously float arm. The drawing shows how the (Continued on page 89) 






































































Float is made of li-inch diameter 
ointment can with lid soldered on - Dots 
show position of wire arm, 

y Electric contacts X and Y¥ are 
te ™ , J = five-sixteenths inch spring bronze 
7 = Drill and bend Y to fit at 
iiaeceaiaeatan siliiecincimiiiagiaiall tall b) “TF rounded end of piece B. 
be Lt" 
ward wire prevents —~ 13 
catchine prints on float ' ae 
| y 
alle 4 
F ‘ 1 | I 
{ 4 T T 
Zz s* | 
4 —— ip oom 
‘iring diagram (at rieht below) 
shows how contacts X and ¥ connect to = - 
batteries and bell — Small coil spring Bend float arm at 
attaches contact X to binding post. left from one-sixteenth 
inch steel wire Ss 
} Last bend at top 
| is made only after | 
passing thru piece A. 
| | 
| | Parts A and C are 
| one-half by one-eighthy 
} inch strap iron. the 
tic: Mba a ol 
Insulating base B 
| is one-eighth inch 


DD plywood or bakelite. 
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Angular sketch at left shows 
parts A, B, and C, bolted 
together and ready for float 


(2) assembly and contact points. 











PLATE 2 




















YOU CHIN 


SERVE THEM 
WITH 


“SMAP SHOTS 
FROM HOME” 


Help the nation’s war effort 
by contributing to the morale 
A of our fighting men. Supply 
them with pictures from home. 


It makes a fellow feel good to introduce his family to the gang with pictures. There 
is nothing that you could send to these boys that would get a warmer reception. 





HEN you glance up from this Iceland, or on the sea or at other Amer- how much more enthusiastically snap- 

page, do you see Mom sitting in ican outposts see are strange faces, un- shots from home, showing loved ones 

the corner with her sewing—or familiar scenes, or enemy planes and among familiar scenes, must be received! 

Dad with his paper—or the Mrs. darning’ ships. A glimpse of home would look That’s where you come in. With the 
your socks—or the kids playing on the mighty good to every one of them! Let- United States at war, the Young Men’s 
floor—or even the family dog dreaming ters from home are second in popularity Christian Association of the United States 
before the fireplace? only to packages of home-cooked deli- and PopuLar PHorocrapHy have combined 
Well, all that our boys on Midway, or cacies among the men in service. Imagine their energies to form a Snapshots from 






















Friends cannot come to see you when you're on one of our far-flung fronts, 


so pictures of the folks are even more welcome visitors to our fighting men. RULES AND REGULATIONS of the 
SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME LEAGUE 


1 Any United States citizen, born or naturalized, regardless 

of age, sex, creed, or color, is eligible for membership in 
the Snapshots from Home League. 

2 No application will be considered unless it is filled in 
completely and acompanied by a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope and a sample snapshot of the applicant’s work. 
The print will not be returned. 

3 POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will use these prints to grade 
applicants into @ ‘‘first call’’ and a ‘‘reserve’’ list. 


4 Graded applications will be forwarded to the YMCA 
branch nearest the applicant’s home, YMCA branches 
will issue membership cards (facsimile of which will ap- 
pear in the August issue of PO ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY) 
to members. 


5 When a request for a photograph is received by the Snap- 
Shots from Home League it will be forwarded to the near- 
est member. 


. The member will be required to cover the assignment and 

to deliver (in person or by mail, as he prefers) a print of 
the picture assigned within two weeks after receiving the 
assignment. The negative remains the property of the 
member who took the picture. Pictures will be preferably 
contact prints and no larger than 3'4x4'4". 


7 A member may refuse any assignment tendered him with 

no penalty other than possible loss of membership. He 
shall not be required to cover more than one assignment 
at a time unless he desires to assume more work. 

8 There are no membership fees and no dues to be paid by 
members of the Snapshots from Home League. 

q Members agree that they will neither attempt to make any 
charges for prints or services, nor to sell any prints or 
services to the persons whose pictures they take for the 
Snapshots from Home League, nor to members of their 
families. They may, if they so desire, furnish additional 
free prints, but this is in no way obligatory. 

10 Each applicant pledges himself not to use the Snapshots 
from Home League as a means of seeking military infor- 
mation from servicemen’s families, and to maintain strict 
secrecy as to any information of a military nature which 
he may accidentally acquire. 

11 Members of the Snapshots from Home League pledge 
themselves to turn in their membership cards immediately 
if for any reason their membership shall be cancelled. 

12 Members agree to release the YMCA and POPULAR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY from all liability in connection with work 

done for the Snapshots from Home League. 
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Home League. The purpose of the 
League is to boost the morale of our 
servicemen by giving them visual re- 
minders of what they are fighting for. 
Members of the League will take pictures 
of the families of men in our armed forces 
free of charge; the pictures will be sent 
to the men in service for whom they 
were made. Of course pictures destined 
for men outside of the continental United 
States will receive the preference to 
which they are certainly entitled. 

You can join the Snapshots from 
Home League. All you need is a cam- 
era and the will to serve. You don’t 
have to be an expert photographer—this 
job just doesn’t call for prints of salon 
quality. Clear, well-posed snapshots are 
the only requirement. If you can take 
pictures of this sort, read the rules for 
membership in the League. 


HOW THE SNAPSHOTS 
FROM HOME LEAGUE OPERATES 


Private Bill Jones—or maybe it’s Sea- 
man Bill Jones—is far away, fighting for 
his home and loved ones. He doesn’t 
complain, but Ma Jones knows how he 
misses the folks back home. She wishes 
she could be with her boy, no matter 
where he is. But, of course, she can't. 
However, she can do the next best thing. 
She can send him her picture, a precious 
token of what he’s defending. Unfortu- 
nately, nobody in the Jones family knows 
anything about photography. Maybe they 
don’t even own a camera. And that’s 
where you, as a member of the Snap- 
shots from Home League, can help. 

Mrs. Jones goes to the nearest YMCA 
branch office, or mails a request for an 
application blank, enclosing a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. She fills out 
the application blank and hands, or mails, 
it in to the “Y.” 

Then things happen. The “Y” repre- 
sentative looks through his file, finds the 
photographer member of the Snapshots 
from Home League who lives nearest 
the Joneses. He sends this member (per- 
haps it’s you) a copy of Ma Jones’ re- 
quest. You visit the Jones house and 
take a picture of Ma. Any time within 
two weeks after you received your as- 
signment (but the sooner the better, of 
course), you give or mail the picture to 
Mrs. Jones and return the request form 
which the “Y” sent you to the YMCA 
branch office, indicating the date on 
which the assignment was completed. 

‘ The Snapshots from Home League 
puts a Merit Mark on your record to show 
that you have completed an assignment; 
and the next time Ma Jones writes to 
that scrapping son of hers the picture 
goes along, with probably a few words 
about that “nice young man” or “nice 
young woman” who took it. 

This work is not profitable—in dollars 
and cents. And it does cost a little. And 
it cuts into your spare time. But if you 
could see the grin on young Jonesey’s 
face when that picture tumbles out of 
the envelope, you’d feel well paid for 
having done a swell job, small as it may 
be, toward helping win the war.—f 
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You photograph the family assigned to you by the local YMCA, and deliver prints 
for mailing to the service man within two weeks of receiving the assignment. 








REGISTRATION BLANK 


Application for Membership in the 
SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME LEAGUE 


oe - 
- 
anne sbnen «SS 
(Last name) 


~ 


(Middle initial) | (PLEASE PRINT) 


POOR RRR HOE EEE E HEHEHE ESEEE EE EE EE EHEHEEEE SESE EE EEE EEE EES EEEEE EES 


(Street & Number) 


(City & State) (Telephone number) 
do hereby apply for membership in the Snapshots from Home League, and do pledge myself to 
abide by the rules and regulations as published in POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY and/or displayed at 
the YMCA, I have read and understand these rules and regulations, and agree to take such photo- 
graphs of servicemen's families as are assigned to me by the League. It is further understood that 
I make no charge whatsoever for my services or materials, and that no penalty other than loss 
of membership will be imposed if | decline or fail to carry through an assignment. My membership 
ia the League may be terminated at any time, either by the League or at my own request. | shall 
not be required to pay initiation fees, dues, or any other charges, and in return agree that the 
por the YMCA and POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY shall be absolved by me of all claims, present 
and future. . 

In evidence of my good faith and character, | furnish herewith the names and addresses of two 
references who know me personally, and who are not related to me by blood or mafwfage: 


Hé:bebe ng nbaesbswichetn becatdewadenwekesanunwes ee 


j+dRE DAR ee eed be Seuss eheaNennabekeein GE «5 Feacd Sak alebtbig Bie cus 


So that the League may be guided in issuing me assignments, | submit the following information 
about myself and equipment: 


| am a citizen of the United States.......... YesO) No(J 
My age is .......... SD © ME saancsecncescansspanncacesasate camera, Model .5..d......0000 
negative size ....... EE My other portable equipment includes ...... ; eee een 


Wee EeEC ESTOS OCOSe CSE eee eee eee eee Tees 


ee > ee Signed .... 


(NOTE: If*you do not wish to mutilate your copy of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, a copy of 


this Membership Application can be obtained at your local YMCA branch office, or by mail 
from this magazine if you enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope.) 


Send this blank, with sample snapshot and self-addressed, stamped envelope, to 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Magazine, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 


Yew Tricks FOR CAMERA OWNERS... 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay 


~~ 


Measures Liquid Ounces 

NERTAIN makes of toothbrushes are 
C sold in sanitary glass containers. 
Next time some member of your family 
gets a new brush, save the container. It 
makes an excellent 
device for measur- 
ing exactly one liq- 
uid ounce. Simply 
pour one ounce of 
liquid into the con- 
tainer and then 
mark the outside of 
it with a file or a 
glass-cutter, at the 
point where the top 
surface of the liq- 
uid comes. 

You may want to go on with the idea 
and scratch marks at the 2-oz. and 3-oz. 
locations also, with perhaps a 1}2-0z 
graduation for use in mixing acid stop- 
baths for printing. In any case, this de- 
vice costs nothing and will increase your 
accuracy in measuring small liquid quan- 
tities —R. F. Smith, Fenton, Mich 


Miniature graduate. 


Cutting Cellulose Tape 
gee pieces of tape are 
xX 


sometimes needed in order to fasten 


cellulose 


negatives in place on the printer, or for 
mounting pieces of 35 mm film in 2x2” 
slide masks. It is 

not easy to remove 

small lengths from 

the roll individu- < 
ally, so I devised 
the method illus- 
trated. A strip of 
tape inches 
long is pulled from 
the roll and stuck 
down on a piece of glass or smooth wood. 
A sharp knife or a razor blade is used to 
cut the tape into shorter strips of the re- 
quired length, and individual pieces can 
be lifted up by the corner with a finger- 
nail as they are needed.—Herman Lloyd, 
Chicago, Til. 
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Strips ready for use. 


Helps Adjust Reflector 

for Various Bulb Sizes 
.*UESSWORK isn't 
J rate when it 
vour flashgun 


sufficiently accu- 


comes to positioning 
each of the 


encountered. 


reflector for 
several bulb sizes normally, 
Unless the reflecto1 

placed properly 
vertical 
axis of the bulb you 
are apt to 
considerable part of 
the light. The sim- 
ple method I 
has done away with 
the necessity for in- 
bulb and 
adjusting the re- 
flector to suit it each time I switch from 
one bulb size to another. With my outfit, 
I found that two positions will take care 


along the 


lose a 


used 


serting a 


Holes in upright. 


$3.00 for each one accepted. 


ate a end PE ee rn 


of most bulb sizes. To locate them ac- 
curately, I removed the locking screw on 
the gun, and used an ice-pick to scratch 
circular marks on the reflector upright 
when the reflector was properly placed. 
Then I countersunk holes in the upright 
at the indicated places. In this way the 
reflector positions itself almost automati- 
cally when I go to move it up or down 
for certain bulb sizes. If you don’t care 
to drill these holes part way through the 
upright you can simply make small 
notches or marks at the right locations.— 
Jacob Kramer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Protects Darkroom Sca'es 

SAFE place for your darkroom 
A scales can be combined with a con- 
venient location for using them by means 
of the simple unit shown in the photo- 
graph. The hous- 
ing, which is hinged 
by the bottom to 
the wall, folds down 
out of the way 
when the scales are 
to be used. When 
closed it protects 
the scales very ef- 
fectively. I made 
the housing from plywood, put a trans- 
parent window (made from an old sheet 
of X-ray film) in as a front panel, and 
painted the wood portions white. The 
housing is 6” square and 16” long. 

The location of the scales is rather im- 
portant, since they should be situated at 
a height which is convenient for use. 
Mine are approximately 5 feet up from 
the floor—Howard E. Stites, Jackson, 
Mich 





Wall-box open for use. 


Quicker ''Contact"’ Printing 
gure enlarger can be used to good 

advantage in making small prints, 
both by contact and by projection. If 
you're really making contact prints, 
with a printing frame, place the latter 
under the enlarger lens, with the lamp- 
house anywhere from 12 to 20” above 
the work. In this way you can exert 
considerable control over the contact 
prints by means of using various grades 
of enlarging paper, raising and lower- 
ing the lamphouse. burning-in and 
dodging, and stopping down the en- 
larging lens. 

Another method is useful when you 
get a good snapshot of a child and all 
the relatives want copies. The usual 
way is to knock out prints in 
which the child may be overshadowed 
by trees, buildings, or furniture in the 
background. It’s far more effective to 
put the negative in the enlarger and in- 
projection distance until the 
small print area (24% x 314” or so) is 
filled to exactly the right extent by 
the portion of the negative you want to 
show. This may be the head and shoul- 
ders cropped from a full-length snap- 
shot.—Stanley Duggan, Sugar Creek, Mo. 


contact 


crease 


Bigger Projection Image 
OMETIMES lack of room space pre- 
vents the projection of slides to a 
satisfactory size. One way of solving this 
difficulty is to make a setup like the one 
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Image reflects from mirror to screen. 


shown in the accompanying sketch. The 
projector is placed somewhat lower than 
usual. Opposite the projector, a mirror 
is placed at such an angle that the pro- 
jected image will be reflecied back onto 
a screen above and behind the projector. 
By adjusting the angle and distance of 
the mirror properly, you can get consid- 
erable magnification of your projected 
image. 

You should use the best grade of mirror 
obtainable, in order to preserve maxi- 
mum sharpness in the image on the 
screen. And it will be found that the 
slide or transparency must be reversed 
from right to left in the projector in order 
to compensate for the reversal produced 
by the mirror. For this reason, the 
method is not recommended for motion 
picture  projection——O. Tellez-Sarzola, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Improving Color Transparencies 

OST of us have had the experience 

of getting color transparencies 
which are somewhat bluish. This can re- 
sult from underexposure, but one batch 
of my slides was bluish simply because I 
used a roll of 35 mm Kodachrome Type A 
thinking it was the Regular or daylight 
type. The logical remedy was to project 
the slides through the filter through 
which the film should have been exposed 
in the first place. I tried this, and it 
worked very well. But this method is 
inconvenient and somewhat impractical 
for general use. Binding a gelatin filter 
with each slide was the next thought, but 
this obviously is too expensive. So I tried 
cellophane. 

At first I found that no cellophane was 
obtainable in just the right shade. Then 
I got some pale pink and bright yellow 
cellophane, and found that by combining 
one layer of the yellow with two of the 
pink I got a filter of almost exactly the 
right color. Binding the cellophane with 
the slide was a simple matter, and the 
projected image is quite satisfactory. It 
may require a little experimentation to 
find just the right combination of col- 
ored cellophane to render the slide normal 
in projection. But when you succeed in 
making the colors in the picture look the 
way you want them to, the results will 
have been worth your trouble—James 
H. Greenwood, Dunbar, Pa. 





Photoflood illumination was used by Malcolm 
Alby, of Whitewater, Wis., in making this shot 
with a Graflex. The exposure was 1/25 sec., f 8. 


For this unusual night shot in which moonlight and flash were used for 
lighting, first award this month goes to C. Robin Fish Ill, Green- 


ville, R. |. Fish set up his Speed Graphic and opened the shutter for 
During the time exposure he fired two Wabash Press 


6 minutes at f 8. 
40 bulbs which had been placed to provide effective backlighting. 


Pi tissae, oF PS > ties 


Stopping down to f 16, A. R. Brown, of Melrose 


Highlands, Mass., took this picture at 1/100 sec. 
n Eastman Panatomic film. He used a 4x5 Premo. 


An exposure of 1/100 sec. on Eastman 
Plus-X was used for this filter shot 
by Margaret Tucker, Claypool, Ind. 


Warren Clements, of the U. S. Elbert Shea, Bonham, Tex., shot 
Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla., this blaze on Eastman Super-XX, 
stopped this bit of action at 1/100 using a 9x12 cm Contessa Nettel. 
sec., on Eastman Verichrome film. 


York City, gets second award. Using a Rollei- 
cord, a yellow filter, and Eastman Super-XX, 
film, his exposure was # I! at 1/100 sec. 





The service rendered on this page is free to our readers. 
data to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


we cannot criticize prints by mail. 


C. S., Detroit, Mich.—You had a good 
idea in posing your subject seated with a 
magazine for an informal portrait, but the 
result could have been improved by put- 











Photo by C. 8 


Left: This 
improved 
Wistortion 


picture is 
by avoiding 
and by use 
of better composition. 


little more 

thought into the 

picturee Having 

your subject’s feet 
propped up gives the idea of a comfort- 
able reading session, but in this particu- 
lar pose it brings them so close to the 
camera that unflattering distortion re- 
sults. The lamp and radio at the right, 
half in and half out of the picture, would 
have been better left out entirely or 
moved closer to the subject. Correction 
of these two errors would have given you 
a much more pleasing picture, as indi- 
cated in the artist’s sketch. There is one 
thing that might have been done to get a 
better result. Flat, front lighting is sel- 
dom used for pictures of this sort because 
it gives little facial modeling. You could 
have obtained more modeling by placing 
your light above the camera and at one 
side. This sometimes is difficult, espe- 
cially when working with synchronized 
flash, but the results obtained are worth 
the effort 


ting a 


~ * * 

D. P. B., Los Angeles, Calif.—This scene 
seems to contain interesting pic- 
torial material, and you selected a good 
time of day—when the shadows were 


some 


Photo 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Send your prints with technical 
We regret that 


Send self-addressed and stamped envelope for return. 


long—to show it to good advantage. The 
twisted limbs of the tree, and branches 
that form the rustic fence, appear to 
be the most interesting part of the pic- 
ture, and it would have been better to 
feature them more prominently. This 
could have been done by selecting a cam- 
era angle that would show the limbs of 
the tree against the sky, without includ- 
ing so much of the foliage. The horizon 


is just faintly discernible, indicating that 

there was quite a bit of mist in the air at 

the time the picture was taken, but this 

effect makes the picture more effective. 

It emphasizes the isolation of the spot, 

shutting it out from the rest of the world. 
* * * 


R. P., Canyon, Calif—Fine use of se- 
lective focus is demonstrated in this pic- 
ture. By opening your lens wide and 
using the relatively fast shutter speed this 
required, you have reduced the depth of 











Photo by R.P 


field of your lens to throw the back- 
ground well out of focus. Since the sub- 
ject is very sharp, she stands out well 
against the blurred background. If both 
background and subject had been sharp, 
with everything else the same, there 
would have been considerable confusion 
in the picture. In making an action pic- 
ture of this kind, it usually is advisable 
to have your subject looking somewhere 
else but at the camera. Informal shots 
like this one should appear casual and 
unposed, and this feeling is gained much 
more easily if the subject is not looking 
at the camera. The two trees form a nice 
frame for the subject, but they center the 
subject too well for an action shot. 
* * * 

M. C. M., Gary, Ind.—You chose an ex- 
cellent background for this orchestra 
shot, and the arrangement of the musi- 
cians gives good composition. However, 
we would suggest cropping away part of 
the dark area, as indicated by the artist’s 
white lines. A little of this helps, as it 


Photo by M. C. M. 


gives the picture a spotlight effect and 
helps to frame it, but too much throws it 
out of balance. Although the subjects 
appear quite distinct in this reproduction, 
examination of the print reveals that 
the farthest one is slightly out of focus 
Your exposure of 1/50 second at f 2.8 
seems to have been adequate, but the 
sharpness could have been improved by 
using 1/25 second at about f 3.5. A shut- 
ter speed of 1/25 second is fast enough 
for hand-held shots like this, where there 
is no subject motion, and the smaller 
aperture gives additional depth of field 
At 3.5, the musician farthest from the 
camera probably would have _ been 
brought into sharp focus. 
* * * 


P. M., West New York, N. J—There are 
some lighting setups in which it is almost 
impossible to get good pictures, and you 
seem to have come across one of them 
here. The sunlight which streams in 
through the windshield strikes full on 
your subject’s white dress. Her face, 
however, is shaded. This gives you two 
wide extremes of illumination—the glar- 
ing white of the dress and the shaded 
face. The difference between the two ap- 
pears to have been too great for the lati- 
tude of your film. The print indicates 
that you decided to expose for the face, 
as it is shown in good detail. However, 
this overexposed the dress to a point 
where it is completely chalk white. If 
you had exposed for the dress, it is likely 
that the face would have become too dark. 
for recognition. Some correction can be 
made by control in enlarging, if you 
“burn in” the white dress after giving 
normal exposure for the rest of the pic- 
ture. Whenever you can, however, it is 
better to eliminate the need for this by 
changing your original setup. 














Photo by P.M. 
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“Lighthouse” —made with a Graphic by Edward C. Scully—a 
Prize-Winner in the Graflex Golden Anniversary Picture Contest 
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How to Make Better Landscape Pictures 
with Your Graflex-made Camera 


As in any other form of art, the secret of great landscape 
pictures is the elimination of non-essentials. The choice 
of filters and exposure to accent or subdue tonal masses 

. the intelligent selection of a center of interest... 
careful and purposeful composition . . . all of these vital 
elements are under better control with the aid of the ground 


elass with which all Graflex-made cameras are equipped. 


You who already own a Graphic or Graflex are fortunate 
ndeed, for the demands of the Victory Program have cur- 


tailed production of these cameras for civilian use. 


This is one of a series of advertisements addressed to all of America’s photographers 
—wherever they may strive on the many fronts of this all-out-for-Victory War. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 





To help eliminate waste, to help save time, materials 
and money—get Graphic Graflex Photography ($4) and 
Photographic Enlarging ($1.95) from your book or camera 
store. Invest what you save in Defense Stamps and Bonds 
to help speed the Victory! 

And to eliminate the last shadow of doubt about getting 
the most out of your Graphic or Graflex camera, ask your 
Dealer about the Graflex Customized reNEWal Plan or 
write for literature to Folmer Graflex Corporation, Depart- 
ment PP742, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


GRAFLEX 
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MODERNIZE 
YOUR CAMERA 
.. with KALART 
PRECISION 
EQUIPMENT! 
































— netics 


The Kalart Master Automatic Speed Flash 
($19.95) and the new Kalart Lens-Coupled 
Range Finder ($25.75) illustrated on a Speed 
Graphic 







Today, film and bulbs and even your 
own time are all at a premium. Don’t 
waste them! Don’t miss the pictures 
you'll treasure most! With Kalart you 
can complete your camera, make it 
equal to the best in new cameras, get 
your picture the first time and every 
time! 










Flash with KALART! 











Choose the Kalart Master Automatic Speed 
Flash—the only mechanical, self-cocking, uni- 
versal synchronizer. Truly automatic—requires 
no winding or cocking, sets itself for the next 
exposure. Nothing awkw urd or bulky to hang 
on vour shutter. Performance is always de- 





pendable and consistent. Batteries last longer 


Focus with KALART! 














Never any guessing when vou use the new Kalart 
Synchronized (Lens-Coupled) RANGE FIND- 
Ik (Model E)—for Speed Graphics, B and J 
Press and most film pack cameras. It 1s the only 
Range Finder adjustable to the actual focal 
length of your len It’s featured and installed 
by Craflex. Focusing is automatic, quick and 
vweurate. A Kalart Range Finder is the surest 
aid to “perfect’’ focus—and clear, needle- 
sharp pictures 

Buy quality. Ask your dealer to show you all 





These outst inding iN ilart } lute ts Be up 
the-munute! Send « ip 
e literature 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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The Kalart Company. Inc. 
Stamford, Conn., Dept. 771 ; 


ir new ca@Mog—" Kalart—fo 
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Better Picture 
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ECK-RISKING is no novelty for 
news cameramen. It’s been part of 
the game since news photography began. 
But the latest adventure experienced by 
Ira Guldner, veteran Associated Press 
photographer in Los Angeles, is a top- 
notcher. It occurred on a recent assign- 
ment calling for overhead views of the 
California shipbuilding yard, where a 
score of Liberty type freighters are un- 
der construction. 
The only point of elevation was the top 
of a Gantry crane, used to lift material 


Se 





Ira Guldner climbed to the top of a crane 
to get this high-angle shot in a shipyard. 


from one part of the yard to another. To 
reach it, Guldner first ascended to the 
operating booth, some 55 feet off the 
ground, and then crawled slowly out 
from one grease-covered beam to an- 
other. When he reached the end of the 
boom, the operator elevated the crane as 
high as it would go, moving it sideways 
at the same time to the most advantage- 
ous position for pictures. At this point 
Guldner was 110 feet above the ground, 
but in an ideal spot for his shots. 

The precariousness of his perch didn’t 
worry him as much as the reception he 
expected to get at home. On the way 
up, he was sideswiped by a running cable 
which left a big smear of grease down 
one side of his suit, and the accumulated 
dirt on the crane helped give him the 
appearance of a grease-monkey. Before 
he was through, he had to repeat his 
climb twice more on other cranes in or- 
der to get a variety of angles. 


* * 7 
UNIQUE honor fell to Lieut. Ernie 
d Marquardt, former Columbus, Ohio, 


State Journal, photographer, when he 
was asked to deliver a Sunday sermon 
on a troop transport on the deep Atlan- 
tic. In a letter to his fellow workers on 
the Journal he wrote: “Of course, I’m 
supposed to be an Episcopalian, but the 
only book of services I could find was 
Lutheran. Most of my congregation was 
Roman Catholic and Hebrew, but I guess 


By A. J. EZICKSON 


July, 1942 


it went off all right. Anyway, I took my 
Bible and read from Matthew where 
Christ walked on the water, and delivered 
a snappy sermon from that. Which just 
goes to show you that a newspaperman 
will do almost anything if he has to.” 
And we firmly agree with him. 
° . : 
OME news photographers are begin- 
ning to wonder where their next tires 
are coming from, but Warren Winterbot- 
ton of Philadelphia has had that prob- 
lem solved for him. He had a friend 
who owed him $9.00, and had written off 
the debt as a loss. Then the friend was 
called into the Army, and before his de- 
parture he rolled in a tire and asked if 
it would square things up. “Will it!” said 
Warren, as he grabbed for the casing. 
+ * 
AS Rudy Faircloth’s face red? The 
Atlanta Associated Press photogra- 
pher didn’t conceal his blushes as he told 
this one on himself. Faircloth was mak- 
ing pictures of the New York Yankees 
in their training quarters at St. Peters- 
burg when schoolboy-sized Phil Rizzuto 
arrived on the scene, in street clothes. 
“Sorry, son, I only want baseball players 
in this shot,” said business-like Rudy as 
he firmly led one of the game’s great 
shortstops out of lens range. 
* e 7 
ECAUSE of enlistments in the armed 
services, the photo staff of the Rich- 
mond, Va., Newspapers, Inc., has been cut 
in half. Delk Simpson is a second lieu- 
tenant in the Army, Jack Garrett is an 
ensign in the Navy, and Herbert Wilburn 
and Arthur Clarke are naval petty offi- 
cers. The four left to carry on the pho- 
tographic duties are Joe Colognori, Har- 
vey South, Frank Dementi, and Leroy 
Anderson. 
° rs 7 
STERN warning .to photographers, 
A amateur and professional alike, is 
carried in the recent experience of John 
Collins, Wide World’s Chicago staffer, and 
should help them to avoid trouble in the 
future. On a recent assignment covering 
a Mississippi River cruise, Collins went 
ahead of the boat by land to Vicksburg, 
Miss., to catch a picture of the stern- 
wheeler paddling up the river. 
The best vantage point appeared to be 
a bluff overlooking the river alongside 
the Vicksburg bridge, which crosses the 
Mississippi to Louisiana. The boat was 
due at 10 a.m., but had been tied up be- 
cause of a fog and didn’t arrive until 6 
hours later. Meanwhile Collins showed 
the bridge authorities his credentials and 
settled down to wait. After about three 
hours a police car rolled up to the bridge 
and two of the local gendarmes pro- 
ceeded to take him into custody as a 
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potential spy getting pictures of the 
bridge for future sabotage. 

They refused even to glance at his cre- 
dentials, and took him to police head- 
quarters to face the commissioner, mean- 
while slyly questioning him about his 
work of going around the country mak- 
ing pictures of bridges. Explanations 
that the bridge was incidental were ig- 
nored, so Collins quit talking. A few 
minutes with the commissioner and a 
review of the many credentials he car- 
ried sufficed to clear him, and Collins was 
allowed to return to the bridge. There 
the bridge manager turned out to be a 
camera bug, and joined him in photo- 
graphing the boat when it finally did 
arrive. However, the incident proved to 
Collins—and should prove to others— 
that you cannot carry too many identi- 
fication cards during the present crisis. 
Cards carrying fingerprints and photo- 
graphs of the bearer are particularly im- 
portant. It is dangerous to operate a 
camera near any bridge or utility struc- 
ture at present without full identification 
and authorization. The best procedure 
for photographers is to show identifica- 
tion cards and authorization even before 
teking out a camera. Guards may shoot 
first and ask questions afterward. 

© ° 6 
HE thrills of war coverage are being 
experienced by two more news pho- 
tographers—Samuel Goldstein of Inter- 
rational News Photos and Frank Scher- 
schel of Life. With four reporters, they 
were accredited by a joint Army-Navy 
board to record the hazardous operations 

f the Atlantic fleet. Thus for the first 
time since the outbreak of the war the 
conflict is being reported and recorded 
first hand on the Atlantic. Newspaper 
photographers and correspondents were 
issigned to the Pacific fleet early in the 
var, and have covered its action in sev- 

ral notable instances. 

° © e 


N the armed services—John Frano, 

head photographer of the Miami Herald 
taff, is stationed at Fort Crockett... 
Will B. Plain, Bridgeport, Conn., Post- 
Telegram photographer, is a yeoman, 
third class, in the Navy. . . Robert Fried, 
Associated Press, is stationed at Fort Dix, 
N. J. ...Two Des Moines Register and 
Tribune staffers, Paul Caster and John H. 
Neagle, have enlisted in the Navy and 
re doing photographic work in that 
branch of the service John Nash, 
Cleveland Press photographer, has joined 
the Army John M. Fague, of the 
Rome, N. Y., bureau of the Utica, N. Y. 
Daily Press and Observer-Dispatch, is a 
photographer, first class, in the Navy... 
Jerry Sarno, New York news cameraman, 
has enlisted in the Marines . . . Jean Os- 
borne, San Antonio, Tex., Express-Eve- 
ting News staffer, is an Army aviation 


cadet Another Marine Corps addi- 
tion is Marion Johnson, Atlanta, Ga., 
Constitution staff photographer .. . First 


Lieut. Allen Owen Woods, former Spar- 
tansburg, S. C., Herald-Journal staff 
ameraman, was wounded in action in 
the Bataan Peninsula fighting, and was 
still hospitalized when the last communi- 
‘ation was received from him.— fm 
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... great pictures are ahead for you, too — with your MASTER! 


HIS summer season ... and through- 
‘San the seasons to come... there are 
great pictures ahead for you if you’re a 
fortunate MASTER owner. 

For your MASTER provides the un- 
usual combination of precision and rug- 
gedness ... to insure you consistently 
“on-the-dot” exposures throughout the 
years. 

It’s the same combination that has 
kept WESTON instruments the universal 
leaders .. . in scientific laboratories, in 











engineering schools, and throughout in- 
dustry generally . . . wherever precise 
measurement is vital. 

With your MASTER, you, too, are the 
lucky owner of a truly precision instru- 
ment. One which never grows old with 
use ... only with misuse. Take good care 
of it, and it will take good care of your: 
picture needs for the duration and be- 
yond. Weston Electrical Instrument Cor- 
poration, 644 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


The man ahead is Uncle Sam! 


If you have suffered any delay in obtaining 
a MASTER, it’s because WESTON instruments 
are needed for planes, ships and all other 
war purposes. We know you don’t mind 
waiting in line behind Uncle Sam. But it 
will pay vou to be patient and wait... for 
you'll find a MASTER worth waiting for! 
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; and enlarging, and costs $15.50. Both 
units are made by the Eastman Kodak Co., 

NEWS Rochester, N. Y., from whom additional 

data can be obtained. 


WITH A BACKGROUND in engineering, 
writing, teaching, and lecturing, in addi- 
EVERAL NEW snapshot albums are an- depending upon which is desired. On the tion to wide experience in photography, 
S nounced by the Kastman Kodak Co. back of the Flashguide are printed instruc- Elbert M. Ludlam has accepted a position 
Roc hester, N. Y. One is the “Pictures from tions covering special cases, such as light- on the faculty of the New York Institute of 
Home” album, which measures 6 x 4”, toned objects, multiple flash, color film, Photography, 10 W. 33rd St., New York 
focal-plane shutters, and daylight flash. City. 

Compact and made of cardboard, the Flash- 
guide is priced at 25c, and is made by the IN RESPONSE to a demand for a special 
Morgan Flashguide Co., 6262 Sunset Blvd., type of mounting corner for use in baby 
Hollywood, Calif. albums, the Ace Art Co. has introduced 
pink and blue colors in the line of Nu Ace 
corners. This brings to eleven the total 
number of colors available. Sample pack- 
ages of Nu Ace Mounting Corners can be 
obtained gratis by writing to the Ace Art 

Co., Reading, Mass. 














A DIRECT method for making black-and- 

white enlargements or contact prints from 

Kodachromes, lantern slides, and other 

transparencies is afforded by the use of the 

newly-announced Kodak Autopositive pa- 

per. Coated with a direct reversal emul- 

in S10 opos > Cé e Ps et a a 

“§ ” Ss ons afelight gg yy Be is SAID TO CONSERVE needed war mate- 

Left: Kodak “Pictures from Home orthochromatic, and produces rich black rials without sacrificing quality or dura- 

Album. Right: Kodak Protecto Album. tones Packages of two dozen sheets in bility, the new De Vry Victory Model 16 

the 3% x 4%” size are priced at 42c, and mm sound projector now can be delivered 

has ten dark blue leaves accommodating dozen lots of 5 x 7 sheets list at the same without delay, it is announced.  Litera- 

two large snapshots each, and features a figure. For further information regarding ture concerning this unit, as well as the 

military cover design and a plastic binding this product, write to the Eastman Kodak Liberty Portable 35 mm _ sound _ projector, 

in red, white, and blue It is priced at 35c. Co.. Rochester, ii - = ya be obtained by writing to the De Vry 
Also in the low-priced class are the Kodak Corp., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, II. 

Minicolor Print Pocket Folders (10c and CONSISTING OF a housing, with adjust- 

l5c) and the Kodak Minicolor Print Pocket able cloth-lined tubes, an objective lens, 2 USERS OF Robot cameras will be inter- 

Cases (25c, 30c, and 35c) soth the folders polished condensing lenses, and 4 masks ested to learn that facilities for repairing 

and the cases are available in three sizes, with holes of dif- Robot film cartridges have been set up by 

each holding up to three of the 2X Mini- ferent sizes, the = Ponder & Best, 1015 South Grand Ave., 

color prints under cellulose acetate corne! GoldE _ Snoot if 


; § A Los Angeles, Calif. 
pieces Others in the new album line are tachment is desig er 
- Per ake tun on te GeldE By aoe Ee FOLLOWING a recent modernization and 
$1: Kodak Protecto Pocket Cases, at 75c Gok jantam = 500- nlargve » 7 Ss > » 
and $1; the Kodak Protecto Travelers Al- Watt Super- Spot | gt . $01 ag ne Bit mc’. hic 
bum, at $1.50; and the Kodak Protecto lighting unit. Con- cago,, Ill., is prepared to give prompt serv- pos: 
Album, at $4 — Furthet information con- trolled sharp-edge ice on both over-the-counter < i ‘der littl 
é 0 lest 


cerning any ‘ ilbums and cases can focusing is afforded inguiries. A new catalog an be aka jer: 
aoe had from Eastman, or from your Kodak _ a Bl = oe by writing to Lafayette at the address der’ 
dealer. lent, 11¢c Ss ) vive ‘ oo oti 
long and is said to ae = to given above. lati 
‘LAN HAS just been announced by be of durable con- ol ot. . oo - ’ ters 
Bt bg Films, rae , whereby famous mo- struction. Priced at P WAR BONDS and stamps totaling $1,000 ewe 
tion pictures filmed in various countries $12.50 (slightly higher west of the Rock- recently were atvarded to winners in the 
imong the United Nations will be made ies), it is made by the GoldE Manufactur- Univex Mercury Photo Contest. H. Fran- 
ivailable to groups throughout the United ing Co., 1218 West Madison St., Chicago, cis Jackson, of Everett, Wash., took the ra 
States The project is to be known as Ill., from whom additional details can be first prize of $300, consisting of four $75 pre 
Victory Film Festivals,” and will feature obtained. war bonds which will have a total matur- not 
thrilling movies from the battle areas and ity value of $400. Out of nearly 2,500 en- tog) 
home fronts. Each program will include a TWO NEW ADDITIONS to the list of trants in the contest, 68 won prizes. The if 
full-length Russian, Czech, British, or Chi- Kodak exposure aids are the Kodacolor competition was sponsored by the Universal cial 
nese film, and special short subjects pro- Exposure Guide, for use under various Camera Corp., New York City 
duced by the U. S. government will be added daylight conditions with Kodacolor film, 
as they become available. Groups in small and the Kodachrome Indoor Guide, for ALBUM-SIZE PRINTS from 8 and 16 mm KOI 
towns and villages not having 16 mm sound determining the proper exposure for Type black-and-white or Kodachrome movie man 
facilities will be provided with projector, A Kodachrome with flash and flood illu- frames are now available through a new 
operator, screen, and films, it is said, and mination. Priced at 10c each, the new service offered by Superior Bulk Movie Film pag 
the cost will be held to a minimum (om- guides are made by the Eastman Kodak Co. The 8 mm frames are enlarged 
plete details regarding these ‘Victory Co., Rochester, N. Y. 2x2%, and 16 mm frames to 24x34 of | 
Film Festivals” can be secured by writing new prints are called Enlargo-Prints, é 
to Dept. “V,"" Brandon Films, Ince., 1600 HOME MOVIE fans, among others, will are offered at $1.00 for 8 pictures (2 prints tlor 
Broadway, New York City. be interested in a new catalog of sound- each of 4 different frames) or 30 cents for f } 
effect records, just issued by Standard two single prints from any one frame. At pe 
ENTITLED “Developing, Printing, ind Radio, 45 W 45th St., New York City. least 6 inches of the scene should be sent nina 
Enlarging with Kodak Materials,” a new The new edition provides related group- with orders to Superior Bulk Movie Film tion 
Kastman booklet is priced at 10c, and deals ings of the records, as well as a new sys- Co., 188 West Randolph St., Chicago, Tl. nape: 
with every step of ordinary darkroom pro- tem of numbering. To obtain a copy of tog) 
cedure Various phases of processing are this catalog, write to Standard at the ad- THREE TYPES of Polaroid filters have lens 
ena geen ag onl he sep dress given above. been placed on the market by the Pioneer mo} 
Ines aS 1e use Oo es Ss Ss AM le adodLg- “eat See Pape ‘ " ie : ih ‘ , ‘ E 
ing of prints are taken up. Copies of the A TENITE dial, 6” in diameter and equiv-  SieKtrel Polangid Bittern” Thee qreme oF nue 
booklet can be obtained from the Eastman alent in light value to a Series III Wrat- available thi er} jealers aie” air pao : oe 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. ten safelight, is a feature of the new Ko- —— soci Ole COMTes ed direct vag plai 
dak Electric Interval Timer. The instru- Pioneer Scientific Corp., Empire State Bldg., 
THE FLASHGUIDE is a new pocket scale ment is calibrated in 60 half-minute divi. New York, N. Y. vote 
for quick calculation of flash exposures sions so that the interval hand can be : 
Included among the Flashguide’s tables are preset at intervals ranging from half a A SPECIALLY-prepared dye chemical for 
those for both GE and Weston film speeds, minute to 30 minutes. After the selected use in producing smooth fades and wipes 
various types of reflectors and distances, time has elapsed, a buzzer sounds and will in movie sequences, Genera Fadeout has DO' 
and Wabash and GE flashbulbs In use, continue to do so until a push-button on just been announced, and is priced at $1 Shel 
movable scales are lined up properly with the timer is pressed. This instrument sells It is manufactured by the Fromader Ge- ° 
fixed scales, and a direct reading is taken at $12.50. The Kodak Electric Control nera Co., Davenport, Ia. Clot 
for either lens aperture or shutter speed, Timer is designed especially for printing (Continued on page 79) A 
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GALENDAR OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS rr 














ENTRY | ENTRIES | CLOSING! DATES OPEN 
SALON | ADDRESS sina ctamnie TO | FEE ALLOWED | DATE TO THE PUBLIC 


1942 Annual International Salon of Muncie Camera|Joe Sanders, Salon Chairman, Muncie Camera Club | 

Clas... wseee+| 122 W. Charles, Muncie, Ind $1.00 July 17 |Aug. 2—Aug. 7 
jrd Annual Cape Cod Scion of Dicainanion. Pho-|Robert H. Boody, Salon Secretary, 479 Ocean St., | | 

tographic Society of Cape Cod cd ee RR eee ene -| $1.00 July Aug. 16—Aug. 22 
5ist Annual Toronto Salon, The Toronto Camera } 

° F. L. Harvey, 3019 Queen St. E., Toronto, Canada| $1.00 |_ 4 ° Aug. 28—Sept. 14 

jrd Chi ampli ain Valley Intern: core jin of Pho-|Salon Secre ~ c/o Robert Hull Fleming Museum, 

tography* . Burlington, $1.00 
2nd Annual International Salon of the Victoria} Al Woods, = 4, 640 Fort St., Victoria, B. 


Photographic Association Canada $1.00 | 4 


| Aug. 31—Sept. 5 


| 
|Oct. 23—Nov. 8 








*Salon conducted according to the recommended practices of the Photographic Society of America. 


See page 93 for schedule of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S Traveling Salons. 
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waw BOOKS USE DUPONT SUPERIOR FILM 





KODACHROME AND KODACOLOR FROM 
ALL ANGLES, by Fred Bond. Published by 
Camera Craft Publishing Co. Cloth bound, 
8x10!/2, 232 pages, illustrated, $6.50. 

A practical guide for the camera owner 
vho wants to get maximum results with 
his color film, this book covers all phases 
of the subject. Opening chapters are de- 
voted to color in art and its application 
to color photography. Following chap- 
ters deal with exposure of Kodachrome 
outdoors and by artificial light, and dis- 
cuss problems encountered in taking 
landscapes, portraits, sunsets, and other 
picture subjects. A complete chapter is 
devoted to Kodacolor. The book is illus- 
trated with photographs and diagrams 
in color and black-and-white. 

+ e oO 
PICTORIAL COMPOSITION IN MONO. 
CHROME AND COLOR, by E. Gordon 
Barber. Published by The Fountain Press, Lon- 
don. Paper bound, 434x7!/4, 90 pages, illus- 
trated, 4 s. net (80c). 

Photographers interested in the artistic 
possibilities of the camera will find this 
little volume helpful in gaining an un- 
derstanding of the more fundamental re- 
lationships of balance and design. Chap- 
ters are devoted to pictures in general, 
the art of composition, geometrical com- 
position, perspective, and composition in 
practice. Illustrations have been chosen 
not so much as ideal examples of pho- 
tography, but rather to demonstrate spe- 
cial points and pictorial errors. 

e a a 
KODAK LENS MANUAL, published by East- 
man Kodak Company. Paper, 534x8!/2, 65 
pages, illustrated, 35c. 

This new addition to the growing list 
of Kodak data books contains informa- 
tion on the properties and characteristics 

f Kodak and Ciné-Kodak lenses, range- 
finders, and shutters, and their applica- 
tion to black-and-white and color pho- 
tography. The performance and uses of 
lenses in general are discussed. The 
more common lens aberrations are illus- 
trated, and the methods of correction ex- 
lained. A section of the booklet is de- 
voted to useful optical formulas and 
depth-of-field computations. 

a e - 

DOWN TO THE SEA IN MAINE, by A. C. 
Shelton. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Cloth, 10'/2x9, 116 pages, illustrated, $3.50. 

A collection of 84 full-page photo- 
sraphs taken by the author in Maine. 
He has picked out spots that he considers 
especially beautiful, or of historic im- 





portance, and brought them together for | 


those who know the Maine coast. Mr. 
Shelton’s extraordinary skill with the 
camera and his artistic eye are both re- 
flected in this collection of fine pictures. 
\ unique feature of the volume is a bril- 
ant introduction by Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. Aa 
While they are watertight, for all prac- 
tical purposes, cork stoppers are not air- 
ght, and therefore may permit oxidation 
{ developing solutions. To remedy this, 
ak the corks in melted paraffin. It’s 
so a good plan to mark each cork so 
at you always get it into its original 
container. 
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SUPERIOR-1. An extremely fine-grained, pan- 
chromatic film of moderate speed and with 
color response that is well corrected for day- 
light. Excellent for use out-of-doors or wher- 
ever you contemplate making big enlargements. 





SUPERIOR-2. Has twice the speed of Supe- 
rior-1. May be used outdoors to overcome the 
limitations imposed by a slow lens, or indoors 
for portraits with controlled lighting. The 
color balance is adjusted ideally for flesh tones. 


For SPEED 


SUPERIOR-3. An exceedingly fast film for 
subjects in rapid motion, for pictures at night 
and for interior scenes with very poor light- 
ing. The color sensitivity makes very efficient 
use of mazda light sources. 


All three films are supplied in 18 and 36 exposure magazines 
and on 36 exposure spools — also in refills and bulk lengths. 


I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


PHOTO PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








YOULL BE DELIGHTED $ 


35mm. FILM 
DEVELOPED 
36 ENLARGEMENTS | 


8 Exp. Roll Enlarged 35c 
16 Exp. Split Enlarged 55c 
Prove it to yourself—send your next roll to 
us. Fine grain developing, ‘‘electric-eye’”’ Bee ge 
precision. Modern Beauty prints 3% x 4%, 
deckled, with embossed margin and date. If 


less than 25 prints FREE print credit. Send 
money and roll or write for Free Mailers. & BE AU. S. ARMY 












e AVIATION CADET 
Professional contact finishing, 8- 
Exposure roll developed and complete 
set of Super Professional prints. 
Print credit for poor exposures. 
U. S. PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 5710-A Dept. A Chicago 
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APPLY 


IVORINE | 


And Turn Your 
KODACHROME 
TRANSPARENCIES 
Into 


COLOR PRINTS 


3 MINUTES 


For Less Than 


1 CENT EACH 


STARTLING! 
FASCINATING! 


EASY-T0-DO! 





HERE’S HOW TO BE CONVINCED 
— BEYOND ALL DOUBT... 


Before you invest in a VOR 


reduce r you nd send yack « 

rined ’ harge of 

25¢ will Y e 1 handling and 
stage 


COLORFULL LABORATORIES 
Guarantee Trust Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J. 


pletely | 
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MONEY MAKING IDE 


SOMMENCEMENT time offers the ama- 

teur a chance to make money selling 
pictures of high school and college gradu- 
ates taken as they receive their diplomas. 
A miniature camera is best for this work, 
and lighting is no problem at all as the 
ceremonies are usually held outdoors. 
have made as much as $50.00 on one grad- 
uation, selling contact prints for 25 cents 
and 8x10 enlargements for $1.00.—Pvt. Sey- 
mour Kessler, Ft. Monmouth, N. J 


ICTURES of parish events can be used 

to raise funds for church activities. We 
have been using shots of church socials, 
new members, organization meetings, la- 
dies working in the kitchen, stunts put on 
at gatherings, ete Proofs are mounted in 
a large scrapbook, with negative numbers 
and prices marked beside them to facilitate 
taking orders Warren G. Smith, Pastor, 
Oakville, lowa 


SOLLABORATION with writers can help 
the amateur photographer develop new 
markets for his pictures. The freelance 
writer usually has a nose for news, 
many ideas on articles that require 
trations His articles will help sell 
photograrhs, and your pictures will 
sell his writing. Many shots that would 
not sell alone are easy to market when they 
are accompanied by explanatory articles. 
Make glossy prints. at least 5x7, and mail 
them flat with stiff cardboard for protec- 
tion Ellsworth K inderson, South Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


EVEN 1 local catastrophe can provide an 
~ opportunity for taking money-making 
picture Our city was covered by a flood 
recently, and L loaded my equipment into 
i rowboat and took pictures of homes and 
business houses affected by the water. I 
l x7 enlargements, and showed them 
property owners after the water had 
Nearly all of them bought the 
at 25 cents each, and some ordered 
idditional copies to send to friends and 
relatives Homer C. Scarborough, Jr., Grea 
Bend, Kansas. 


A RCHITECTS are often in the market for 
4 photographs of outstanding or historical 
architectural details such as_ entrances, 
windows, stairways, roof lines, interior fea- 
tures, et 4 book of 12 of these shots, 
nicely mounted, will show a very satisface- 
tory profit, If you live in a large city, do 
not overlook the possibilities of the newer 
business and professional buildings.—Han- 
rah Cobb, Burbank, Calif 


N AKING books of wedding pictures is a 
good source of money for the amateur. 
Sean through the announcements in your 
newspaper and select a few, and then call 
on the bride or her parents and explain your 
idea When you have their consent, you are 
all set Il have worked with a 35 mm min- 
iature camera and floodlamps, and find this 
equipment very satisfactory, but the _pic- 
tures can be taken with any outfit. Flash 
is useful for lots of the pictures. Good shots 
can be taken during the wedding march, the 
actual ceremony, and at the reception. Ina 
home wedding, you can pose your pictures 
in the same setting used for the ceremony. 
Make some shots of the church, house, ar- 
riving guests, flower girls, ete., in addition 
to the more formal ones For presentation, 
I mount up the best of the pictures in an 
album and offer it for $5.00 to $10.00. Keep 
your negatives—there are sure to be orders 
for additional albums as well as a number 
of individual prints.—Lt. Ralph M. Tucker, 
Ft. Huachuca, Ariz 


T is easy to sell parents on the idea of 
using photographie birth announcements. 
Get an early picture of the child, and print 
it in one corner of a sheet of 4x5 paper. The 
rest of the sheet is used for the announce- 
ment L. E. Slawson, Fort Worth, Texas. 


F vou like to color pictures, you can make 

quite a bit of extra money by taking 
photographs and selling them, colored and 
framed 1 have sold thousands ranging 
from $2.00 to $3.00 each I go out into the 
rural districts and make pictures of children 
with the understanding that the photo- 
graphs will be purchased if the parents like 
them 1 make three films of each one, and 
enlarge the best to 5x7. Then 1 color it and 





mount it in an attractive 8x10 gold fram 
The total cost is about 57 cents each, and 
sell about 90 percent of the pictures take 
—J. P. Rogers, Castleberry, Ala. 


UNCH-HOUR photography ean bring yo 

profits. Near the shop where I work 
a small park where we rest during lunc} 
hour One day 1 brought my camera wit! 
me and started taking unposed pictures « 
the boys after eating. Some wanted pose 
shots, singly and in groups They ordered 
8x10 enlargements. A few days later 1 bse 
gan visiting friends during the lunch hou 
and built up cuite a business on the sid 
Now I get calls to make pictures of me! 
working on special jobs, and other types « 
photographs.—Fred Bunkley, San Antoni« 
Texas 


INCE tire rationing went into effect, 

have been busy photographing tires fo: 
identification in case of theft. The seria 
number is plainly shown, outlined wit} 
chalk, and if it is too worn to be photo 
graphed in this manner it is copied in chalk 
on the side of the tire. I charge $1.25 for 
complete job. I have averaged $12.50 per 
day with this idea.—F. W. Welsh, Los An 
geles, Calif. 


I ACE horse owners are good prospects fo: 

color prints of their thoroughbreds. I 
attend the races and take 35 mm Koda 
chromes of the horses I think have the best 
chance of winning, as they parade to th: 
post. Then T get a color action shot of the 
tinish and of the horse in the winner's circl 
after the race After showing the trans 
parencies to the owner, I often get print or 
ders from him, the trainer, and the jockey) 
When the first expensive prints have beer 
made, the rest cost much less and I can se! 
them to fans and tavern owners to mak: 
an additional profit.—Powell Clark, Los Ai 
geles, Calif. 


} ED CROSS First Aid groups are gov 
prospects for pictures. 1 took my can 
era to a local meeting and photographed the 
entire group, and individual teams at work 
during practical demonstrations. I was sur 
prised at the number of 8x10 enlargement 
] was able to sell.—Philip Grolnick, Phila 

delphia, Pa. 


JJANCING schools can be a fine source of 

profit. With a suitable set of samples 
eall at a school and explain how the teache: 
can improve his business by using pictures 
of his students for displays, publicity, and 
advertising. Make action shots of the pu- 
pils, singly and in groups. Then make ul} 
proofs, and ask the teacher to write the 
names and addresses of the students on 
them. You can use these proofs and your 
samples when you visit the homes to take 
orders. When you are finished with the 
proofs, give them to the teacher in return 
for his cooperation.—William F. Haynes 
Springfield, Mass. 


Fl4 IRISTS are interested in keeping pic- 
tures of special floral pieces that they 
make up on occasion, and you can build up 
a small, steady income by arranging to take 
shots like this for the florists in your neigh- 
borhood. It is a good idea to make two or 
three exposures, and offer a_ selection of 
prints.—WViriam Perkins, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CASH IN 
ON YOUR IDEAS 


Do you pick up spare cash with your 


hobby? POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
wants practical money-making sugges- 
tions from amateurs who have tried 
out their own ideas. We are offer- 
ing $3.00 for each one accepted for 
publication in this department. Write 
up your idea as briefly as you can, and 
send it to us to cash in on your experi- 
ence and ingenuity. 
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Simple Method of Making 
Reductions with Enlarger 


> CCASIONALLY you may want to 
O make a print which is smaller than 
the negative you are using, and chances 
are that your enlarger will not afford 
sufficient bellows extension for a sharply- 
focused reduced image. Of course, you 
in always make a copy negative, but 
1ere’s an easier way. 

The only additional apparatus needed 
a magnifying glass, or any double- 
onvex lens whose diameter is greater 
han the longest dimension of the desired 


-~_o 








Getting sharp focus with magnifying glass. 


print. Project the negative through the 
enlarger onto the easel with the enlarger 
lens at a distance from the easel which 
will give an image of approximately the 
desired size. This image will be badly 
it of focus, but don’t worry about that. 
Next, place the magnifying glass so that 
it will intercept the rays from the en- 
larger lens, as indicated by the dotted 
lines in the accompanying photograph. 
Sharp focusing is achieved by moving 
the magnifying glass up and down. If the 
cused image still is bigger than desired, 
nove the enlarger lens closer to the easel 
d repeat the focusing procedure with 
» magnifying glass. When the image 
focused sharply and is also of the de- 
ired size, fasten the magnifying glass at 
that height. 

This can be done in several ways. I do 
t by using the clamp-on bracket off of a 
ight reflector. The clamp end is attached 

the enlarger upright, while the other 
nd is made to hold the magnifying glass 
desired. Minor adjustments in focus- 
can be made after the magnifying 
iss is clamped in place. 
Exposure on sensitized paper is the 
me as usual, except that printing times 
‘ decreased considerably. As a matter 
{ fact, in some cases you can use con- 
‘t paper to good effect. One advantage 
this is that the contact paper comes in 
aller sizes. It also will afford more 
itude in printing time, due to its slower 
ulsion. 
One point to bear in mind is that the 
eaper magnifying glasses are not 
uund perfectly enough to yield distor- 
n-free prints. You can compensate for 
s to some extent by stopping down the 
larger lens. I use a dollar magnifier 
ich gives good results even when the 

arger lens is opened to f 4.5. 

[This simple method will prove very 
pful when you need a small print 

m one of your negatives.—Milton 
hneiderman, New York City. 
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LITTLE ACCESSORIES THAT 
MEAN A LOT TO PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


Gem Lens Brush 


At last, here’s a better lens brush for less 













































money than you ordinarily expected to pay. 
Made of extra long, extra soft camel’s hair, 
set in a beautiful, rust-proof, covered metal 
case. Convenient propel-repel type. Abso- 





lutely safe for all lenses. 75¢. 


LLL. 
Ree eee eee ee 


Gem Camel bir Brush 


Just about the handiest device for cleaning 





lenses, films or plates in enlargers, shutters ot 


cameras and projectors. A fine camel hair 
brush is attached to a rubber blower bulb. The 


blower roots cut small particles that you can’t 





see, and the brush whisks them away. $1.10. 





[| 


These, and other Gem Products by Weimet, are Exclusive with the American Bolex Co., Inc. 





At your dealers, or order direct 


AMERICAN BOLEX CO., INC. 


155 E. 44th Street New York, N. Y. 
Western Representative: Frank A. Emmet Co., 2707 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Enter THE 1942 POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY $3,500.00 PRIZE 


PICTURE CONTEST! See pages 52-53 for complete details! 












OUTDOOR 
ART 


EVERY TELEGRAM’S A 
RUSH TELEGRAM AT NEGATIVES 


a) Photographed from life 
[ osta “ON THE SANDS OF THE PACIFIC" 
24x34 é6he 


21/4x154ths . - o. $2.00 
10 


Teleq raph TTT ae ba eo 
2Y%xlSeths . 4 ron] 








2x2 KODACHROMES 
10 Lovely Art Slides 
50c each 


24%4x3Y% .... 3 













CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS 
"PHONED IN APPEAR ON YOUR 
TELEPHONE BILL. 





FREE! ron request (wih oraer) 
HOLLYWOOD NEGATIVE SERVICE 


P O. BOX 789-P HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 
(Calif. Buyers add tax 














70 


EASIER 


TO ADJUST 
IN HEIGHT 





} 


CORRECT SIZE ' 


PICTURE AREA REMAINS 


y 


CHALLENGER 
SCREEN 


Does NOT Change 


When you adjust the Da-Lite 
Challenger Screen to the desired 
viewing position, you do not need 
to make additional adjustments 
of the case or fabric to keep the 
picture area the right size. Rais- 
ing the Challenger does not pull 
the fabric further from the case 
and thus necessitate moving the 
case up separately. Da-Lite’s ex- 
clusive patented’ inner-locking 
device raises or lowers the case 
and the fully opened screen in 
one operation. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 





@ NO SEPARATE ADJUSTMENTS OF CASE 
@®NO THUMBSCREWS TO TIGHTEN 


Ask your dealer for the Da-Lite 
Challenger Screen. Write for lit- 
erature! Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
Dept. 7PP, 2723 No. Crawford 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Camera as Script Girl 
A SCRIPT girl on the amateur movie 


set is essential for noting down 
easily-forgotten facts about each scene 
being taken, such as, clothing worn, props 
used, angle of action, etc These facts 
are important when making retakes at 





Small camera records all details of scene. 


a later date, or cutting back to a previous 
sequence for insertion of additional 
scenes. 

However, an excellent substitute for a 
script girl, practically infallible in its 
accuracy, is a miniature camera. Just 
set it on top of the movie camera and 
shoot a still of each scene. The films 
can be developed and printed immedi- 
ately, and the prints kept as an accurate 
reference to show just how all parts of 
the scene were arranged.—Louis Hoch- 
man, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Doubles in Your Movies 

OU can get films that will make 

your friends sit up and take notice 
by using a simple Hollywood stunt—em- 
ploying doubles for your actors. The ef- 
fects that you can get are good for many 
laughs, when the trick is revealed, and 
will mystify your audiences until they 
know the truth. 

The Hollywood doubles usually are 
stunt experts who take hard falls for the 
stars. You probably won’t want to use 
them in that manner, but there are many 
other ways of employing the double 
technique. 

Suppose you have a friend who is a 
notoriously poor golfer, for example. If 
he’s game to go through with a film, you 
can have a lot of fun. First, round up a 
good golfer who is of about the same 
size and build. Make a series of shots of 
him on the course, always shooting from 
a camera angle that doesn’t show his 
face. Take pictures from behind show- 
ing him make long drives, and others 
showing him make difficult approach 
shots or sink long putts. 
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Then make a series of closeups of the 
poor golfer to splice in between the other 
shots. Show him as he tees up the ball 
and addresses it, making a few trial 
swings. This is the place where you will 
splice in the shot of your double making 
the fine drive. Photograph him in the 
sand trap, getting all set to blast the ball 
out of it. It might take him ten strokes 
to do it himself, but here is where you 
shift to a shot of the double, who does 
it gracefully in one. 

Dress your two actors alike, or at least 
see that their shoes and trousers are sim- 
ilar and have them exchange caps and 
jackets so the same ones appear in all 
shots. 

There are many other types of pic- 
tures in which you can employ doubles 
to get very effective shots. They will 
keep your friends guessing, if they know 
the actor in your movie.—Sidney A. Dia- 
mond, Washington, D. C. 








Aid for Squaring Screens 
A SIMPLE method of “squaring up” 

the position of screens with projec- 
.ors is by using almost opaque film ruled 
with white lines. In the case of slide 
projection, a piece of film is developed to 
a dark gray. When dry, it is scored 
through the emulsion with fine horizontal 
lines made with a needle. The film can 
be mounted in a slide or ready-mount. 

For movies, a foot or two of positive 
film should be exposed on a white card 
ruled with three or four horizontal lines 
drawn with India ink. With reversal 
film, white ink is used on black paper. 
After processing, the length of film is 
spliced together in a continuous loop. 

In both cases the projected film shows 
up white lines on the screen, and align- 
ment is correct when they are parallel. 
By manipulating either the screen or pro- 
jector, perfect horizontal alignment is 
obtained. Vertical alignment can be ob- 
tained in the same manner, although this 
is not as important, for most projectors 
can be adjusted vertically before or dur- 
ing projection. 

This method also helps in determining 
the proper distance between projector 
and screen, and is an aid in focusing. 
—George Carlson, Chicago, IIl. 


Framing Panorama Scenes 


HE use of foreground framing for 

ordinary scenes in which the camera 
is fixed is nothing new, but have you 
ever tried framing panoramas? These 
shots are made much more effective by 
framing the beginning and the end of 
the pan. 

Perhaps on your vacation you will 
come across a place that overlooks a fine 
scene. Instead of making a series of cut 
shots to cover the area, you may elect 
to sweep across it in a slow pan. Assume 
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that you are going to pan from left to 
right. 

To compose the scene at the beginning 
of the take, select a tree, rock, or some 
other suitable object to frame the left 
side of the picture. The right of the 
frame is kept open, for that is the way 
the camera will turn. Before you start 
shooting, find a suitable frame to end the 
pan—this one to close the right side of 
the picture. Make one practice pan with- 
yut starting the camera, as you look 
through the finder to make certain every- 
thing goes smoothly. 

This procedure is especially effective, 
too, in covering action as the business of 
the scene crosses in front of the camera. 
The scene following a pan of this sort 





should open from a new and definitely | 


contrasting angle, to get good separation 
from the pan.—H. William Moore, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Movies Replace Speeches 

EW uses for motion pictures are 

constantly being developed, but few 
ire more unusual and effective than an 
1800-foot film recently produced by Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, 
Inc., to take the place of speeches at the 
induction of 60 employes into the firm’s 





George Cadenas films a worker's hobby. 


Quarter Century Club. It was well re- 

ceived by the veterans, who found it 

more entertaining—and less embarrassing 
than the customary eulogies. 

The picture, which was made on Koda- 
chrome film with separate musical back- 
sround and commentary, and entitled, 
Men at Work and at Play,” was com- 
pleted in a little more than four weeks. 
It was produced by George Cadenas, who 
is a member of the company’s Editorial 
Bureau, assisted by Rita King of the 
Sales Department. 

The assignment called for photograph- 
ng each of the sixty men in at least two 
scenes—one while engaged in his regular 
daily work, and another while enjoying 
himself at his favorite hobby. The “at 
work” shots included splicers and cable- 
nen working on pole tops and in man- 
oles, and the “at play” scenes showed 
everything from bowling, hunting, and 
fishing, to playing poker and changing 
he grandchildren’s diapers. 

The commentary was informal, and in- 
luded a judicious amount of humor. It 
vas delivered by a member of the de- 
partment who knew the men by their 
{rst names. Pins and watches, formerly 
presented to the men at the height of a 
yng session of banquet speeches, were 
awarded later, in private.—fe 
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Formerly they kidded me about bein’ 
a super-salesman ... now they say 
I’m a brilliant buyer. In sheer mod- 
esty I admit to paying better prices 
for your old cameras, binoculars or 
projectors than you believe possible. 
I’m not bad in a trade, either. Write 
me in horrible detail just what's on 
your mind. I answer same day. 


Cfharleslines 


President 


P.S.: I’m particularly fond of 16mm 
sound on film projectors. 


1 BUY ... SELL OR TRADE 


@ Eastman . .. Graflex & Graphic 
® Leica and Contax 

@® RCA 16mm Sound on Film 

® Argus ® Rolleiflex & Rolleicord 

@ Lenses and Accessories 

@ Bell & Howell... Bolex 

@ Cine Kodak ®@ S.O-F. Projectors 


ASS bimrs to 





179 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO,ILL. 


Write Dept. PP 


Prices reduced on 
BOLEX 


16mm and 8mm Cameras 


8mm and 16mm Bolex less 
lens formerly $283.00 .. . NOW at 
2 ee ae $191.50 
16mm BOLEX .. . with 1” Wollen- 
sak F:1.5 lens, focussing mount... 
I io screenees aiecle Senta ee $235.00 
8mm with 12’2mm Wollensak F:1.9 
MM 93.5 sos Hole eae ie $228.00 
Carrying case for either model.... 
b6tdnnv ene eeiwsecame 39.50 





5x7 ZEISS JUWEL#@@amera—triple ext. with 
standard back for Graphic, holders, 21cm 
C. Z. Tessar F:4.5 lens in Compound shut- 
ter, 3 holders and film adapter $175.00 
24x34 Devin Color Camera with range 
finder, Meyer Aristostigmat F:4.5 lens, 
Compur shutter, 6 metal holders, rota 
case, like new........... 


















How was the above portrait lighted? Jacob Deschin, 
A.R.P.S., explains it all in Data Sheet No. 1, which shows 
portraits with actual illustrations of how they were taken, and 
an illuminating discussion of “Two Basic Lighting Methods.” 


To learn about dramatic light- 
ing, texture lighting, avoiding 
unwanted shadows—send the 
coupon for your free copy 
today! Buy a Photospot, and 
new Data Sheets will be 
mailed you free for six 
months! 


Direct or from $ 95 

Your Dealer 

DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
254 


West 47 Street 
New York, N. Y. 





* 


NEW LIGHT— 


ON THE SUBJECT OF 
Better Pictures! 


Professional lighting methods are at last 
brought within the means of every amateur 
—by the new Fresnel Photospot! It's an all- 
purpose spotlight of real man-sized power 
and performance, takes a 500 or 750 watt 
lamp and covers every need in black and 
white, Kodachrome, and movie photog- 
raphy. 


Countless enthusiastic photographers are 
today owners of the Photospot—its 12 vital, pro- 
fessional features tell the reason why. With the 
Photospot you too can put light just where it's 
needed, with the control of an artist, to bring out 
the true essence of each subject. There is no surer 
way to improve your pictures, than to use the pro- 
fessional Fresnel Photospot to improve your lighting! 


a Coie STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
7 254 West 47 Street, Dept. P-7 
New York City 


“YES! SEND ME THE FREE 
PHOTOSPOT DAT. EET A, 


with full information about t tospot and its 
accessories. 


cere ewer emereeeeeeeeeees DIGIC senses 

















YOU HAVE TO PAY MORE FOR | 
ANY OTHER FILM CAPABLE 
OF COMPARABLE RESULTS 


The value of any film must be de- 


termined by the results you get — 


and the price you pay. That's why 
users of KIN-O-LUX MOVIE 
FILMS have switched to KIN-O-LUX 


most 


— and for good — after they've 


tried and compared other films. 
Because speed and latitude to “get” 
the picture and fine grain produces 
finer projection — at lower prices 
than you pay for any other film of 
comparable quality — experienced 


camera users say — 


iy 


7? Youn yeR\ "Thy 


KIN-O-LUX 





1. ) Outdoor 
| Weston 8; Scheiner 18° 
$3.20—100 ft. 
2. Fo) Outdoor 
Weston 12; Scheiner 20° 
; $3.75—100 ft. 
3. Ney) Indoor - Outdoor 
3 Weston 50; Tung. 40 
— Scheiner 26°; Tung. 24 


$6.00—100 ft. 
3. coin seat Indoor Only 


Weston 100; Scheiner 29° 
(No Outdoor Ratings) 
$6.40—100 ft. 














KIN-O-LUX © 105 W. 40 ST. © NEW YORK 
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oe of the month is 
4 Stanley Cortez, a tall, dark, and 
handsome man who is given to wearing a 
beret. Cortez is responsible for two of 
the most pictorially interesting films of 
this period—Orson Welles’ The Magnif- 
icent Ambersons, and Walter Wanger’s 
Eagle Squadron. 

A previous article has dealt with some 
of Cortez’ effects in Ambersons—but not 
all. Viewed again, I find this picture re- 
markable in all ways, and possibly better 
than Citizen Kane. Its use of the moving 
camera is notable. 

Making a camera move requires no se- 
cret knowledge, but it does call for elab- 
orate equipment and painstaking care in 
lighting. In The Magnificent Ambersons 
are several exteriors made from a mov- 
ing camera. One in particular, for 
length, smoothness, and effect, is the best 
I ever saw. The scene is a Mid-western 
town—Indianapolis, perhaps—during the 
early days of the automobile, and it shows 
Tim Holt and Anne Baxter taking a drive 
in a buggy. This perambulating shot took 
eight blocks on an outdoor set, and it is 
particularly clever in depicting street 
traffic even in the reflections from shop 
windows. This shot, and another of Holt 
and Miss Baxter walking along the street, 
are fine examples of the infinite care a 
Hollywood cameraman takes in making a 
scene that is in no sense tricky. 


Lights Inspire Players 


For Eagle Squadron, Cortez has rigged 
up what he calls “psychological lighting,” 
which helps actors act but doesn’t light 
the set. For one scene involving Robert 
Stack, John Loder, and others, he placed 
a bank of red lights. These lights had no 


: “gr ag 
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CHAPM 


effect on the film—but, according to Cor- 
tez and his director, Arthur Lubin, they 
did have a definite effect on the players 
They heightened the feeling of melo- 
drama that was necessary—for the scene 
was one in which a group of Commandos 
get orders for a raid on France. 

This sounds, of course, a little like a 
press-agent’s gag; like playing sad music 
to make a star cry in the old silent days 
But it is no gag. Movie stage lighting is 
almost always cold, and anything that 
adds warmth is welcome. 

In shooting Eagle Squadron, Cortez has 
tried to make his pictures look as ordi- 
nary as possible—just straight shots, like 
those in a newsreel. Says he: 

“The closer we can come to this idea, 
the more audiences will forget they are 
looking at a movie and get the feeling 
that they are really in England with the 
players. I sometimes believe that Holly- 
wood photographers have too much 
equipment at their disposal. There are so 
many lights and other paraphernalia and 
such skilled makeup experts that the ac- 
tors often seem so beautiful they are un- 
real. For our outdoor scenes we are 
using no equipment of any kind—just 
sunlight. No reflectors, no gobos, no 
booster lamps.” 


Wind Halts Production 


In Eagle Squadron there is another not- 
able moving camera shot showing Diana 
Barrymore leading some blinded men out 
of a hospital during an air raid. The 
camera starts by looking into an upper! 
story of the hospital, follows Miss Barry- 
more and the men out of the room, then 
pulls back for a full view of the hospital 
exterior just in time to see the group 


Using simple sunlight is something new for Hollywood. Note the absence of customary 
boosters and reflectors in this still taken during production of ‘Eagle Squadron.” 
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emerging. A second after they get out a 
bomb hits the front of the hospital and 
destroys its facade. 

This kind of work takes a huge crew, 
much time, and split-second timing on 
the part of every stagehand, electrician, 
and actor. It was a night shot, made out- 
doors. It took several nights to get it 
right. I was there at 2 o’clock one morn- 
ing, and not a foot of film had yet been 
exposed, although everything had been 
ready by dark. There was a high wind, 
which caused Universal’s mammoth cam- 
era crane to sway a bit and which made 
the open sun-are lamps flicker. Every- 
body waited until dawn, but the wind did 
not abate. And it was below freezing. 

Universal owns the biggest camera 
crane in Hollywood. Mounted on a truck 
and looking like a big piece of fire appa- 
ratus, its uses are manifold. 

Long Fall Is Faked 

In Alfred Hitchcock’s Saboteur there is 
a thrilling finale in which Norman Lloyd, 
the saboteur, loses his hand-hold on the 
torch of the Statue of Liberty and hur- 
tles downward. This is an interesting 
example of trick work, involving a proc- 
ess shot from the statue itself and clever 
manipulation of the actor in the studio. 

Lloyd was placed on a black piano stool 
before a black velvet background. Black 
ropes turned the stool with Lloyd on it. 
The actor lifted his arms and moved his 
legs as the stool revolved and it appeared 
that he was tumbling in space. But if 
you tumble you recede from the camera. 
In this case, the camera receded from 
Lloyd. It was mounted on the big boom, 
ind swung upward. The lift of the boom 
was properly timed to start slowly and 

celerate at the mathematical speed of a 

lling object. Lloyd’s fall has an effect 

real horror. 

Shooting Technicolor is a profession in 
tself, and some fine color work is to be 

en in My Gal Sal, in which Victor Ma- 
ture and Rita Hayworth make one of the 

st musicals in a long time. The plot is 
roughly accurate biography of Paul 
song-writer brother of Theodore 
Dreiser. The setting is the old, old days 

f medicine shows and song sheets. Most 
f the scenes have been contrived to look 
like quaint old song-sheet title pages, 
nd the camera work of Ernie Palmer 
matches the imagination and good taste 
f the art directors. 

Any cameraman uses different lighting 

r different moods—high for comedy, 

w for mystery, etc. Palmer’s big prob- 
em was to make shots which combined 

mbre feeling with the bright, gay col- 
rs of the period. 

One of the splendid films of this period 

MGM’s Mrs. Miniver, in which Walter 
Pidgeon and Greer Garson are the heads 

a British family in wartime. It’s the 
rst really important war picture, for it 
eals in matters of spirit rather than of 

ing-bang melodrama. Its highlight is a 

quence showing the Miniver family in 

; back-yard bomb shelter during an air 

id. 

Director William Wyler insisted that 

e shelter be real, which meant that it 

1S cramped and not built to accommo- 

ite either camera or lights. Cinematog- 
rapher Joe Ruttenberg cleverly managed 


Dresser, 
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PHOTOGRAPHY | 
IN WAR: 


2. Contrast Capt. Blackstone’s 
grim anti-aircraft gunners with 
his appealing “‘mother and 
child.” Equally in contrast are 
the activities at THE SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. Here 
young men are engrossed in in- 
tensive training to gain petty 
officer’s ratings as military pho- 
tographers. Others. young and 
old, men and women, are study- 
ing COMMERCIAL, FASHION, COLOR 
AND NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY to fill 
the urgent need for professional 
photographers or to improve 
their camera know-how under 
the personal tutelage of famed 
photographer-instructors. 














1. Among the Noted graduates of THE 
SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY is young. 
dashing Capt. Harold Blackstone, U. S. 
Air Corps, whose photographs have been 
seen in photography magazines, featured 
in Coronet; won prizes in salon showings. 
He trained for times of peace, serves his 
country at war as do more than 50 recent 
SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
graduates. 





3. Summer Sessions have been especially ar- 
ranged so that out-of-towners, pressed for time, 
may complete any of the School’s major courses, 
or basic photography study for military photog- 
raphy over the Summer months. 
instruction (1 instructor for every 6 students) 
makes enrollment possible at any time for day 
or evening study in this great cosmopolitan school, 
considered by many, “AMERICA’S FINEST.” 
ingly moderate tuition schedules now in effect. 
4. Free Book Tells All—60 pages, containing pro- 
spectus of all courses, faculty biographies, views of 
School’s ultra modern studios and equipment, details 
of School’s important Graduate Placement Bureau. 


Write H. P. Sidel, director 


THE SCHOOL 
136 East 57th St. 


Personalized 


Surpris- 


Dept. P7. 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
New York City 


OF 








CRAIG PRO- 
JECTO-EDITOR 


For ‘‘Action - Edit- 
ing’’ the Hollywood 
way!—permits care- 
ful inspection of 
brilliant, flickerless 
motion on its mini- 
ature screen. Use it 
to transform ran- 
dom ‘‘shots’’ into 
smooth-running se-« 
quences, 


8mm. model, complete with Jr. splicer 


oe En aide hio-e wina einc.b oaeoeere $37.50 
16mm. model, complete with Sr, splicer 

G& FOWINGS cocccccvecsccccscccece $59.50 
Gums, MA GMD ccccccccorcececcecees $29.50 
16mm. Editor alone ......+++-+ ececcescees $41.50 


CRAIG JR. & SR. SPLICERS —=— 


Craig Sr. Splicer (illustrated) 
makes professional splices in 
four simple operations—without 
wetting film. Equipped with 
cutter and dry scraper, $10.95. 
r. Splicer, designed for accue 
racy and sturdiness, only $3.95. 
Both for 8 or 16mm, 


op 9.0 ici. Ce)! 6 > 













SUPPLY CO 


San FRAN 
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CTU LEO EAT VAN 33 
A GIFT FOR A FRIEND OR YOURSELF 


What every camera owner needs 
to keep negatives clean, neat 
and easy to find. Look like 
books—choice of blue, green, 
maroon or black binding. Each 
file has Contents Book to list 


up to 720 negatives. 
$400 


No. 300 for negatives up 
to 3545”. Also 9x12 cm. 
No. 500 for negatives up 
to 5x72". Also 35 mm 
strips. 

Write for Folder on other 
Amfiles— Movie Reel and 
Slide Files, Print Albums. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 














At Stores or Direct Prepaid 
on 10-Days Money-Back 
Trial... ; 


1667 Duane Bivd. 
Kankakee, lilinois 


Is your eeveroper 


S\echeattd? 





Laboratory Data 
Sheet No. 103 on Hot 
Weather Developing. It 
gives complete instruc- 
tions on processing films 
and prints at high tem- 
peratures 


ASK your nearest Edwal Dealer for Edwal 
Thermo-Salt. This inert chemical permits 
developing films at high gy, eens when 
added to your developer leasuring cup 
packed in each can with instructions. 1 Ib 
treats 18 pts. of developer. Price 45c. 


If you want a prepared fine-grain developer 
designed for hot-weather, buy Edwal Ther- 
mo-Fine Tube Developer. ‘ Good for 10 rolls 
of 35mm. film and works at temperatures 
from 65° to 90° F. Costs only 35c per Qt. 


ope ™N 










Other Edwal hot weather aids: Chrome 
Alum Hardener and Quick-Fizr, will 
also make your hot weather processing 
successful. For literature, write to 


THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Dept. 7PP, 732 Federal St. Chicago 











EVELOP 


Tre tat ee tenimen oA 


Send for one of these low cost sets and develop your 
own movies! Consists of developing pe 4 ne ay ote 
lite and set of prepared developing powder Simple 
step-by-step instructions insure good results. Order today. 
SIMPLIFIED nt gpa neg OUTFITS including yur 
Prepared Chemicals For 30 ft Single 8B, 4.20; 
33 ft. Obl. 8 & 16, $5.95. Instructions ie Free. 
Powders only: 1/2 Gal. Set, $1.30; One Gal t, $1.95. 


8“ GENERA MOVETONE 16; 
LOAD YOUR OWN SPOOLS and Save Money 


FINE GRAIN Bevensiene tan Grade Non-Halo Film. 
or 


Use in Cine Koda Vict »ystone, Revere, Univex, Etc. 
100 ft. double rs emer hen packing—scored $1.95 
100 ft. straight 8 for Univex and Keystone $1.15 
400 ft. double 8 mm, scored for separation $6.35 
400 ft. 16 mm in 400-foot reel container $4.95 
100 ft. $1.95 


oO 6 mm on day' ight loading spool 
Write for Big Bargain Circulars, our processing prices 


FROMADER GENERA COMPANY, Davenport, la. 















GUARANTEED FRESH STOCK. “RELOAD YOUR OWN” 








































GROUP NO. | RELUADED GROUP NO. 2 
E. K. Plus X CARTRIDGES 
- K. lus x 36 exp. each E.K.PanatomicX 
E. K. Super We Supply E. K. Super XX 
Dup. Sup. No. | Cartridges Agta Supreme 
intra Red Group . Dup. Sup. No. 2 
6 3 1.00 
25 ft. — $1.00 9 cou, * cha s 25 ft. — $1.25 
50 ft. — $2.00 3f 50 ft. — $2.25 
100 ft. — $3.50 Ffifmam Order gt (00 ft. — $4.00 





Postpaid in U.S.A. California Buyers Add Sales Tax 


PACIFIC COAST FILM CO, 2°42,h.Sier"3.800'% 


Hollywood, Calif, 


35mm BULK FILM 


EASTMAN PLUS X & SUPER XX 
3 Cartridges. . 


25 Ft.....$1.00 | 100 Ft.....$3.75 


FREE, with 50 and 100 Ft. orders, Eyemo Meta! spool 
free when requested. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled P.P. 


FILM CENTER RELOADING SERVICE 


Box 272 Station G 














N. ¥. C. 
















Send for our FREE 





POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


to meet Wyler’s demands, by hiding pea- 
nut lights behind books, under mattresses 
and in other nooks in the tiny shelter. 
This scene is a fine example of distribut- 
ing light so well that it is not noticeable. 
And it’s an illustration of what Cortez 
meant when he said that pictures and ac- 
tors some times look too perfect.—™ 











TITANS OF THE DEEP. 16 mm sound. Running 
time 30 minutes. Prices on request. Distributed b 
Astor Pictures Corp., 130 W. 4éth St.. New Yor 
City. 

Produced under the supervision of 
William Beebe, this interesting and 
ing film shows scientific workers risking 
their lives in the depths of the ocean, in 
order to advance man’s knowledge of ma- 
rine monsters. Among the amazing se- 
quences are a fight between a _ devil-fish 
and a girl armed only with a knife, a 
diver battling a man-eating shark, and a 
struggle between a boa constrictor and a 
crocodile. Filmed largely on the floor of 
the ocean, this feature has story and nar- 
ration by Lowell Thomas. 


Dr. 
excit- 


7 7 a 
A SAVIOUR IS BORN, and MY BELOVED SON. 16 
mm sound. Running time of each feature 30 min- 
utes. Prices on request. Distributed by Astor Pie- 
tures Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New York City. 

Two in a series of informative religious 


films, these pictures trace episodes in the 
life of Christ and His contemporaries. In 
the first, the advent of the Saviour is de- 
scribed, with a climax furnished by the 
adoration at the manger in Bethlehem. 
The second film is a sequel to the first, be- 
ginning with the adventures of John the 
saptist. John is seized by Herod’s soldiers 
for preaching the Gospel, and the film con- 
tinues to the point where the disciples fol- 
low Jesus into the hills to form the nucleus 
of His followers Both pictures are well 
adapted for use in religious instruction, 
both in the home and in schools. 
e e . 

THE REAL HAWAII. 16 mm sound. Running time 
10 minutes. Prices: color, $60, monochrome, $36. 
Rental: color $3, monochrome, $1.50. Bell & Howell 
Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Since December 7 there’s been more than 
ordinary interest in our mid-Pacific terri- 
tory, and this new film covers in detail 
such subjects as the Army and Navy, the 
population and its racial aspects, and the 
important sugar and pineapple industries. 
The natural wonders and the native peo- 
ple of the Islands are depicted in some ex- 
cellent scenic footage. A timely and in- 
structive coverage. 


e e - 

DEAN OF CANTERBURY'S ADDRESS TO AMERICA, 
16 mm sound. | reel. Sale and rental prices on 
request. Distributed by Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York City. 

Based on a stirring speech broadcast 
from England by the Very Rev. Hewlett 
Johnson to those attending the Te Deum 
for Russia held recently in Carnegie Hall 
in New York. A highlight of the film is 
the Dean's convincing plea for a Western 
offensive this summer, on the premise that 
the fall of Hitler would be followed rapidly 
by the fall of Nippon. 

e 7 * 
BLOCKADE, starring Madeleine Carroll and Henry 
Fonda. !6 mm sound. Released through Common- 
wealth Pictures, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Exciting events surrounding the birth of 
Fascist Spain are treated in this film in 
such a way as to make exciting entertain- 
ment for anyone Intrigue and danger are 
interwoven through the story, and an un- 
expected occurrence provides a real cli- 
max. 

* a es 
STAND-IN, starring Leslie Howard and Joan Blon- 
dell, with Humphrey Bogart. !6 mm sound. Re- 


leased through Commonwealth Pictures, 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 


One of the most humorous features put 
out by Hollywood, and sure-fire family en- 
tertainment. The movie industry turns the 
laughs on itself in this dramatization of 
Clarence Budington Kelland’s hilarious 
novel, the film version of which has just 
been released in substandard sizes 

e 7 e 
HISTORY IS MADE AT NIGHT, starring Charles 


Boyer and Jean Arthur. 16 mm sound. 
through Commonwealth Pictures, 
New York City. 


Released 
729 Seventh Ave., 


Third in the latest group of Hollywood 
features released in home-projector size by 
the Commonwealth Lending Library, this 
picture is characterized by fine acting on 
the part of both principals. An appealing 


| quickly 


| structions included. 


|} Any 8 mm, or 
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yaa el ad 
yerces 
Oyen Que 
MOVIES | 
Only $15.50 Cnenniiete 


Everything needed to develop your own film. Outfit 
pays for itself. Reel holds 110 feet 16 mm. or 
&/8 mm, film. Drying rack, complete formulae, full in 
Fully guaranteed only $15.50. Smaller 
34 feet 8/8 mm. film $10.50 (F.O.B. Chicago 


Photo Enlargements from Movie Film! 


16 mm. movie frame can now be 
into gorgeous, album-size photo enlargements. 8 
enlarged to 2x214 16 mm, enlarged to 21 
inches of scene from which 2 ren gg is 
remittance with name and address. 
postpaid and undamaged. 8 
4 different frames)... . 
any single frame) .. . 30c. 


outfit for 
NOW! 
mad¢ 


x414. 
esired. Sen 
m returned to yo 
PRINTS. f Prints each of 
Two prints (2 nee ot 
Additional prints 10c e 


8 MM—BULK MOVIE FILM—16 MM 


Spool your own film, and save $ $ $. Order Direct 
This fine grain, high grade, non halo film 2 

(Weston 12) projects to theatre quality From This Ad 
pictures. M ail postcard 


@ 100 ft. dbl. 8 mm. (equals 200 for bargain 

ey EE Mar aca: varie 5: leig GaN: cu Ore $1.95 lists. Satisfac- 
@ 100 ft. single 3° WOM, ccscece tion or money 
@100 ft. 16 mm, notched in 100 aek on any 


is WU 6s: s aba Odbeeee8- e848 1.35 


purchase, 


SUPERIOR BULK FILM CO. 


188 W. Soneetey St., Dept.CEa Seteane, tt. 




















SHOW HOLLYWOOD 
HOME MOVIES! 


Mickey, Minnie, Donald 
— Three Monkeys, Bos- 
Oswald cartoons. Also 

an test Adventure Home 


Stevie films 
ar Aviation. 


dealer's 
RENTAL ‘LIBRARY pla 


Write é or catal 
18m 


+ westerns, 
ee 


Seana 


state 8mm or m = pro- 


jector. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM 
ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


6060 Sunset, Nollyweed, Cal. 








At Your enn H Camere Store ° 


Dl oscosNictory" 


3 Volume De Luxe Library Series, 
holds 18 200-ft., 8-mm reels. Black 
or brown carrying case with swivel 
hinge front cover. Dustproof. Re- 
movable index. Complete with 18 plas- 
tic reels and case, $16.75; without reels, 
$10. Individual Files hold 6 200-ft., 
8-mm reels. Complete with 6 plastic 
reels, $4.75; without reels, $2.50 

Write for descriptive circular 


WESTERN MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 
254 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





7 O LVERY 
02" yome yout AN 


Get this FREE BOOK! 







Every Movie 


fan should have it. Chuck full 
with choicest bargains you ever 
saw Daylight Loading Movie film 
as low as $1 per roll, processing 
included. Also bulk film, and 
dozens of bargains in accessories, 
screens, reels, titlers, etc. 


Contains BIG NEW LIST 166 film subjects, glam- 
our films, cartoons, westerns, historical, adven- 
ture and sports films for 8mm and 16mm. Write 


today. Your name on postcard brings this handy 
EE! 


book by return mail 


Essco FILM PRODUCTS, 6117 S. Campbell, Dept. P., Chicago 














The real thing for mounti 
Stamps, etc. No paste needed. hee 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 
of 100 ye free samples. . 











GUARANTEED 35MM NEGATIVE 


YOUR OWN” 


sastman ius X 250, $40 
DU PONT SUPERIOR 100 ft. $375 


minimum order, a, Pgctnate te 








+ include 








ft. Ss. A. 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. is0° senate reaey 
t. P. Between 48th and 4 Oth Streets 1 
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romance is brought to a happy, but sur- 
rising, ending. 

OTE: Rental rates on these Commonwealth re- 
leases are $17.50 per day, or $15 per day on con- 
tract. Two additional short subjects are included 
with each feature rented. 


. o ¥ 

CATALINA ISLAND. 8 and 16 mm silent. 2 reels. 
Price $15.90, rental $1 per day. Fotoshop, Inc., 18 
E. 42nd St., New York City. 

This Mack Sennett comedy was filmed 
on the Wrigley-owned island off the Cali- 
fornia coast, and involves the antics of a 
swimming instructor whose pupil turns out 
to be an expert. Plenty of laughs for 
everybody. 


« © . 

MOTOR MAMAS. 8 and I6 mm silent. 2 reels. 
Price $15.90, rental $1 per day. Fotoshop, Inc., 18 
E. 42nd St., New York City. 

A humorous film based on the adven- 
tures of four young people who start out 
in a night club and end up on a yacht. 
When the yacht springs a leak the action 
becomes fast and furious, providing the 
audience with a lot of enjoyment. 

e - 


e 

MOONLIGHT SONATA, starring Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski. 16 mm sound. 7 reels. Prices on request. 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 
City. 

The only featured screen appearance of 
the great Polish pianist now is presented 
for the pleasure of home movie fans. The 
master gives his rendition of several other 
piano classics in addition to the famous 
3eethoven sonata. Music and romance 
are blended tastefully, with good support 
for Paderewski being provided by a cast 
including Charles Farrell, Marie Tempest, 
and Barbara Greene. This film is of spe- 
cial interest and value to ali who love fine 
music. 


. e © 

SPORT BEAMS, a series of 6 features based on pop- 
ular types of sports activity. Official Films, Inc., 
425 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Excellent coverage of several athletic 
and recreational pastimes is provided in 
this interesting group of features. In Fol- 
low Through, Dick Metz, Jimmy Thomson, 
and Horton Smith, three of golf’s leading 
professionals, give some _ really’ useful 


pointers on the game. Blue Bloods is a 
saga of thoroughbred horses, from colts to 
home-stretch winners. The famous ‘‘War 


Admiral” is shown in action, and there are 
sequences filmed during the Pimlico race, 
the Hambletonian trotting epic, and the 
Grand National Steeplechase. Monarchs 
of the Ring features world-famous pugi- 
lists as they make boxing history. Under- 
water Champions includes some _ footage 
showing goggle fishing and other under- 
water pastimes, as well as action shots of 
aquaplaning experts and champion divers. 
In On The Trail, you are given an enjoy- 
able look into life on a dude ranch. The 
scenic beauty of the Rocky Mountains af- 
fords some very picturesque sequences in 
this one. And those whose interest lies in 
boats and yachting will appreciate the 
good job done on Away With The Wind, in 
which the story of men and sails is traced 
from the days of stately square-rig ers up 
to the sleek racing yachts of today. 
NOTE: These Official features are available as fol- 
lows: 16 mm 100-ft. short, $2.75; 16 mm 360-ft. fea- 
ture, $8.75; 16 mm sound-on-film, $17.50; 8 mm 50- 
ft. short, $1.75; 8 mm 180-ft. feature, $5.50. 
e . . 

TOPPER TAKES A TRIP, featuring Constance Ben- 
nett, Roland Young, and Billie Burke. 16 mm sound. 
Prices on request. Released through Post Pictures 
Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Familiar to nearly everyone as a top 
box-office attraction, this unusual comedy 
features an excellent cast. Some outstand- 
ing camera tricks were used in filming it, 
and these add considerably to the humor- 
ous situations which arise throughout the 
story. 


Use of Master Print 
Ww... you have several prints 


to make from one negative, and it 
is essential that the prints match up as 
closely as possible, try using a master 
print. Make one print which is just the 
way you want it with regard to tone. 
Fix it and wash it thoroughly, then put it 
into your tray of developer. When fur- 
ther prints are made it will be a simple 
matter to bring them to the correct tone, 
using the wet master print as a guide. If 
you prefer, you can just put the master 
print into a tray of water next to your 
developer tray.—Lowell C. Ferguson, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
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The tripod head that 
has everything ... 
and does everything 
better! 


FOR ALL MOVIE AND 
STILL CAMERAS 


$175° tax inciuoed 


No protruding handle to 
interfere with making the 
picture by keeping you away 
from your camera. Movie makers 
will marvel at the simplicity of 
making geared panorama shots by 
simply turning the pan crank. Still 
camera owners will appreciate being 
able to get to their range and view 
finders Without interference from 
a protruding handle. 


W esternRepresentative:FrankA.EmmetCo. 
2707 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


¥* All operations performed by precise gears 


* Positive locks on tilt and pan mechanisms 
* Fits all tripods 
* Ultra modern in design 


% GEARMASTER brings new efficiency 
to all picture making 


Fully guaranteed. Write for literature, and see your 
favorite dealer. If he cannot supply, order from us. 


AMERICAN BOLEX CO., Inc. 
155 E. 44th St. New York, N. Y. 

















Filmed on-the-spot where history is being made! A per- 
manent record for YOUR home movie library of the stirring 
cavalcade of world news events. 


THE FIRST OF FOUR VOLUMES AVAILABLE NOW AT PHOTO 
DEALERS AND FILM RENTAL LIBRARIES EVERYWHERE 


ALL THIS IN ONE HOME MOVIE! 
8 and 16mm. Silent or Sound 
* British Commandos In Action 

* Japs Bomb Pearl Harbor 

* Battle of Singapore 

* United States Declares War 

* Burning of S. S. Normandie 

*& Russia Stops Hitler 

* Shelling of Aruba 

* U. S. Navy Blasts Marshall Islands 


WE Mail this Handy Order Form jo your dealer today ff 









o~ 

Send VOL. | "News Thrillgt 1942" to 
DITO crsnvessnceanscsepnsvonsconnnsestl . a 
ee ne 
City snectinesnsscllaa 
(0 8mm Short, 50 ft:)$!1.75 
(0 8mm Feature 180 ft., $5.50 is $ a 
C0 l6émm Short, 100_ft., $2.75 Ship 

( lémm Feature 360 ft., $8.75 C.O.D.. 

(I 6mm Sound-dn-Film 350 ft., $17.50 





CIAL FILMS 


425 Fourth Ave., New York City 

















—— cnieaemesneeieeienininan 
Better Movies with BLACK 
===—===JZJand WHITE FILM! | | POSITIVES FOR SLIDE PROJECTION 
These Positives are made on NON - INFLAMMABLE 
16 MM. 100 Ft. $2 50 Includes SAFETY STOCK from your 35mm or Bantam nega- 
Reversible Film - Processing tives. They have the same fine in as your nega- 
. : tives. You can project, our positives to any size. 
1 Rating Weston {2 Scheiner {8 35MM (36 exp.).... 
100 FOOT SAFETY Flim Fast service processing same day Three eos... Bes 2 poten <n 
SpOOt P08 16 bane Canatnas included at no additional cost. SINGLE FRAME, Sc EA.; MINIMUM ORDER, 50c 
— At your dealer or direct. M B ao YouR ree Bans and al 
a | VISUAL INSTR. SUPPLY CO. oney Bac uarantee: Negative Returned Intact 
ection Slide Co., Box 319, General P.O. N.Y. C. 
1757-P_B'way, Brooklyn. _N._Y-] | | quagmire 


























With Your 


CAMERA 


PENNSYLVANIA 











In the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania 
BUCK HILL FALLS presents nature at her most 
photogenic. A shutter’s wink can capture her in 
a variety of moods. The Inn's many comforts and 


recreational facilities have made it a favorite re- 
sort of those whose hobbies are photography, golf, 
riding, hiking and just plain relaxation Balmy 


days—cool nights. Moderate rates. Selected clien- 


tele. The Inn, Buck Hill Falls, Pa 


GIVE your picture skill free rein in this land of 
towering mountains, tumbling waterfalls, primeval 
forests, lush valleys. Get the thrill of action shots 
in outdoor sports or snapping any of a hundred 
time-mellowed historic shrines. Write for FREE 
Booklet: Dept. of Commerce, Division G, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 





WYOMING 








For ACTION shots of rodeos, riding 
roundups; for pictures of WILDLIFE 
moose and deer within easy camera range; for 
sparkling COLOR of mountain lakes, blue skies, 
snow-capped peaks—come to Wyoming. Write for 
FREE booklet George Houser, Dept. of Comm, 
Cheyenne, Wyo 


cowboys, 
antelope, 


and Ind., 419 Capitol Bldg., 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
IN FRIENDLY CANADA 


A scenic island of unspoiled beauty and a 
thousand pictures. Within 24 hours of most 
Eastern cities. Come along and enjoy a dif 
ferent vacation this year on unique l’rince Ed- 
‘ ward Island 

Send for Free Illustrated Booklet to 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
é TRAVEL BUREAU 


= = B. GRAHAM ROGERS. Supervisor 
cr Charlottetown, Canada 
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20 ‘ice 2x2 SLIDES 51 


Special Offer—unusual scenic, travel and pic- 
torial views—full double 35mm size, sharp and 
clear—mounted, ready to show in any stand- 
ard projector. 20 for $1. 40 for $2. Ali dif- 
ferent. 10 Art Slides, $1: 20, $2; 30, $3. 
List of other subjects sent with each order. 


ART SLIDE CO., Sippo Lake P-7, Canton, O. 
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HIS is the time of year when plans 
Eke being made for that well-earned 
vacation. And it’s a double event for the 
amateur photographer, for vacation and 
travel mean the opportunity for fine pic- 
tures. 

Whether you plan to take pictures in 
black-and-white or color, stills or mov- 
ies, these timely tips will help you to pre- 
pare for the big event. 

Have all your equipment cleaned and 
inspected by an expert repairman before 
you leave. 

Provide yourself with a carrying case 
for camera and gadgets—one that will 
stand the rigors of travel and protect 
against breakage, dust, and moisture. 

A tripod is desirable, especially for 
movie makers. It will insure sharp stills 
and “steady” movies. 

Carry a generous supply of film and 
ration it carefully. 

Be familiar with every piece of equip- 
ment you take along. Select each for 
portability and ease of operation. 

Filters lend charm to most scenic shots. 
Take a medium yellow for natural cloud 
effects; an orange or red one for dark- 
ened skies. 

Don’t forget the lens shade and lens 
cleaning tissue. Take a notebook, too. 
You'll want to keep an exposure record. 

Light conditions away from home are 
deceiving. Take an exposure meter if 
possible. If you use a table such as the 
one shown below, judge light conditions 
and subject matter carefully, especially 
for color. 

Study literature on the spots you're go- 
ing to visit, and prepare a photographic 
program. This will protect you against 
failure to get many choice pictures. 
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PHOTO TIPS FOR 
TRAVELERS og) 


Here are some helpful hints to guide you in 
making plans for your vacation photography. 


If you travel by car, don’t carry equip- 
ment in the sun-baked glove compart- 
ment or back of rear seat. You may spoil 
good film and ruin filters. 

It’s a good idea to insure your outfit if 
you have an expensive camera. 

If you enter another country, find out 
about customs regulations and rules re- 
garding picture taking. 

Avoid all shots of military significance! 
This means camps, railroads, bridges, 
ports, defense plants, etc. When in doubt, 
ask! Don’t take any chances. 

Request permission from “natives” be- 
fore photographing them. Reserve your 
stalking for animals. A few coins often 
help in securing cooperation. 

Don’t forget to have a person or some 
object of recognizable size in the picture 
as a “yardstick” when photographing 
mammoth works of nature. 

A wide-angle lens takes in more of the 
beauty of canyons, mountains, and water- 
ways. Similarly, your telephoto lens 
will enable you to bring home shots of 
local wildlife and inaccessible subjects. 

Take enough time to find the best cam- 
era angle for each subject. Try some 
high and low angle shots, too. 

Watch the background. It’s an impor- 
tant part of the picture. Don’t rely en- 
tirely on a small viewfinder. Look at the 
scene from the position of the lens. 

Movie makers—shoot plenty of road 
markers and other signs for your titles. 

Gather travel folders and maps to am- 
plify your notes. They'll be a big help 
in titling prints and editing movies. 

Don’t discard empty film spools and 
filmpack containers. Save for Victory! 

Have a swell vacation, and bring back 
lots of good pictures!— 
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Shutter 
Speed 


Lighting 
Condition 


Brilliant sun 


Hazy sun 


Cloudy but bright 


Cloudy and dull 


trees. 





Handy Exposure Chart for Daylight ictures 


This chart gives exposure recommendations for outdoor pictures with, film whose 
speed is rated at Weston 50 or G-E 64. With films rated at Weston'24 or G-E 32, use one 
stop larger: with films rated at Weston 100 or G-E 125, use one stop smaller. Latest 
speed ratings of popular films will be found in the May, 1942, issue of POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on pages 124 to 128 inclusive. 


Subject Class 1 —Open water, beach or snow scenes. Open prairie or desert. Distant land- 
scapes or mountains. No important dark objects in foreground. 

Subject Class If —Near views of above subjects at distances 200 feet or less; same subjects 
including people within 15 to 50 feet or other foreground objects. 

Subject Class IIl—Nearby scenes, buildings, gardens and people, in sunlight. 

Subject Class IV —Subjects in open shade, where light from sky is not obscured by roof or 


Subject class according to distance and 
brightness 


I Il il IV 
f 32 f 22 f 16 fll 
f 22 f 16 fll £8 
f 16 fil f8 £ 5.6 
f 22 f 16 fil fs 
f 16 fil f8 f 5.6 
fil £8 f 5.6 fa 
f 16 fil f% £ 5.6 
fll fs $5.6 fa 
fs f 5.6 fA f 2.8 
fll /8 f 5.6 f4 
Ae Aug AF f 2.8 

5.6 2. oa 
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| Only 
COLOR PRINTS, Inc. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Be. gives you the @ss “l 
finest professional 8 x10 


wash-off relief enlargements for the 


lowest price.* 

Original prints $3.50 ea 
DUPLICATE PRINTS, ONLY $1.50 EACH 
Made from 35 mm. Kodachromes. or 
the 35 mm. area of a Bantam size. on 
quality semi-gloss PAPER and sent 
to you in fine removable mounts. 


Prints on dull matte 


finish paper, 75¢ extra) 





Send us your Kodachromes today! 
Write for Free Kodachrome mailing kit! 








‘ ) nha : 
COLOR PRINTS, Ine. 
1707 NORTH VERMONT 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Iu Gorgeous Colors... 


by some of America’s foremost color 
photographers 

National Parks, N. Y 

Fairs, Scenic and Historic Spots, Famous 

Gardens 


in price 


and San Francisco 


High in quality but moderate 
Satisfaction or your money re- 
tunded Request newest list of hundreds 
t bje« 





\CELK STUDIO Det“ ELKTON. MD.” 





fa AN ADGRESS OF 


DISTINCTION 





ous. 


GOLD COAST 


The Drake offers every convenience 
to the visitor in Chicago. Close to 
shopping centers, theatres, movies, 
smart night clubs, ball parks. Fast 
transportation to all parts of Chi- 
cago and suburbs. Away from the 
noise and congestion of the Loop, 
yet, only 5 minutes from Downtown. 
A. S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


The Drake 


lahe Shore Drive. at Wichigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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Vacation Fun 
(Continued from page 25) 





cover picture we got just as she stepped 
into the cool water. One of the main 
reasons this picture rang the bell was 
that the subject wasn’t posing but was 
really enjoying herself. 

Similarly, when we went over to the 
ranch corral, Ginger was given a lariat 
to twirl. The rest can be guessed—she 
had fun, as did Theissen behind the 


camera. And some swell pictures re- 


| sulted. 


| 


| 
| 


It sums up to this: Have your com- 
panions do things they like to do, and be 
ready to photograph them as they do 
those things. 

To get the best angles, choose a camera 
position which includes the most desir- 


| able scenery or setting; then get all ready 


| to shoot, and have your subject proceed 
| with the “business.” Predetermine where 


UxY’ TRAVEL KODACHROMES 


the action will take place, and focus on 
that point beforehand. It’s well to shoot 
at the slowest shutter speed which will 
stop the action, in order to stop down 
for maximum depth. In a majority of 


| cases, 1/100 second is a good speed for 
outdoor work. 


Use the beautiful scenes encountered 


on your trip as backgrounds for some 


| subjects get 
| ments. 


bit of action, even though the latter is 
nothing more than walking toward the | 
camera. Occasionally sheer scenic beauty 
is sufficient for a picture idea, but it is | 
seldom that composition and lighting are 
such that scenery alone will produce an 
outstanding shot. Besides, people prefer 
to look at a photograph with some sort 
of action in it, whether or not they realize 
the fact. 

In most cases the settings themselves 
will suggest suitable action. Your watch- 
word should be “Create a situation.” As 
a suggestion along this line, have your 
themselves into predica- 
The more harmless trouble they 


| can find for themselves, the more inter- 


| esting your photos will be. 


“Predica- 
ment situations” are what magazine edi- 
tors look for in vacation pictures, be- 
cause this sort of material interests the 
greatest number of readers. People enjoy 


looking at photographs in which the sub- 
| jects are having fun or doing something, 
| even though it’s just something done for 


| the sake of a picture. 


And what applies 
to the majority of magazine readers is 
equally true of your friends when they 
look at a pictorial record of your vaca- | 


| tion. 


Most individuals have certain man- 


| nerisms or traits, or excel in some partic- 


| 


| 


ular thing. If you practice watching for 
these things, many good picture ideas 
will present themselves. Make mental | 
notes of these ideas, and then put them | 
to actual use in vacation settings. 

In going out for good vacation pic- 
tures, bear these three major factors in 
mind: first, get “business” or action of 
some kind in the picture; second, include 
desirable settings which show points of 
interest or notable scenery; and third, | 
pay attention to composition, in order | 
to show subject, action, and scenery to! 


Again We Welcome 
American Visitors ! 


L CE DE 
ie td 


CANADA 





Our industry and 
our people are 
pledged to bongs 
but La Province de 
Québec lacks none 
of that Old World 
charm for which it 
is renowned. Come 
this year! 
From the City of 
Québec, America’s Gibraltar, you'll 
set out through the tascinating 
country of creaking bullock carts 
..- Norman windmills . . . pic- 
turesque outdoor bake-ovens. 
Through fashionable watering- 
places you'll reach the rugged 
coast, where mountains pile into 
the sea... tiny fishing villages dot 
the shore . . . and all the grandeur 
of ocean and sky opens new vistas 
of adventure to the traveler. No- 
where will you find a holiday like it 
... nowhere will you find sights to 
compare with that of La Roche 
Percée, Ile Bonaventure . . land’s 
end at Gaspé. 
Enjoy this famous tour! Friendly 
French Canadians welcome you. 





No passports required by U.S. Citizens. 
No tolls on Provincial Bridges. 
No individual Liquor Permits required. 
Here, vacation dollars go farther due 
to the rate of exchange. 











For maps and descriptive literature. 

apply to your home travel agency, au- 

tomobile club, Chamber of Commerce, 

railway, steamship or bus office, 

Province de Québec Tourist Bureau, 

48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or 
direct to Dept. 103 


LA PROVI ?- i 


TOURIST BUREAU 
22M QuEBEC - CANADA 
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Argus photo , . 1/50 sec. . . #:12.7 . . Panatomic X film 


“QUICK 
GET THAT PICTURE” 


You've heard this said many times and if you 
have an Argoflex camera you can take the 
picture at just the right moment. 

Argoflex makes picture taking so easy, so _ | 

ARGOFLEX rapid ...no complicated gadgets ... you get 

F:4.5 color corrected What you see on the full size focusing ground 
lens. Shutter 1/10 to glass. 
1/200 T. and B. 24” 
x 2%” black and Ask your dealer to show you Argoflex 
white pictures on 120 . . it’s a great camera priced right. 


film. Also takes color 
FREE! ‘‘CHOOSING 
® YOUR CAMERA.” 


pictures. 
Write to Dept. 705 for this in- 
structive 32-page booklet. 
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IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU | 














MULTI-LENS 

* PHOTO 

* ENLARGER 
ENLARGES, COPIES 
and REDUCES all nega- 


: tives from 35 mm to 4 x 
5 inches, AUTOMATI- 


























18 == . 
Single or Double Frame Ultra Speed Pan. 























We finieh all ae tee Pei ~Becklon . todo | CALLY. Includes 3.5 fo- 
amous 34.5 § Beauty Prin Deckled, nbosse . {:6.3 ANASTIGMAT 
M 1 i Embossed Date. 8 exp. No. 828 and 127, 5 Oe TS e 
350. 12 exp. aplits, 45 16 rb eplite, 85 “Send rn ; LENS and 5 inch focus 
and money or write for free mailers and aplete lens, Calibrated easel, 
rice list. You will agree that ut Modern methods a 








and long experience DO make a BIG differen 





= steel construction, filter. 
etc, 


$4 1-5 


Money back GUARAN- 
TEE. Send for FREE 
CIRCULAR | 


GRAPHOMAY “thou” 



















ic Contact Finishing. 8 exp. rolls com- 

plete set of Deokled edge prints in Snappy 

Album. Credits for failures. FREE Eniarge- 
Al 


ment upon with each r 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 


Dept.9, Box 5440A, Chicago, ili. 
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best advantage. These three things al- 
most always unite to produce a good 
photograph. 

While composition is not too easily 
solved by rule of thumb, a big step to- 
ward composing your pictures well is to 
strive for simplicity. Eliminate as many 
confusing, non-essential details as pos- 
sible by selecting your camera position 
with care and judgment. If a scene looks 
pleasing, I’d suggest that for the time 
being you pass up the fussy dictums 
about good and bad composition, and take 
the picture. It may not turn out to be a 
perfect work of art, but it probably will 
be an enjoyable shot. And you can cor- 
rect many compositional faults by means 
of cropping and dodging when you print 
a negative. 

A sequence of pictures built around 
one theme or experience usually is a 
good bet. And there’s nothing like a 
good photo-sequence to sustain interest. 
Let’s say, for example, that on a certain 
day of your vacation you plan a canoe 
trip. Among the things the pictures might 
show would be packing the lunch, hav- 
ing trouble launching the canoe, pad- 
dling past some beautiful scenery, lunch, 
the return home, and perhaps a shot 
showing the participants in front of the 
fireplace at the end of the day. Some- 
where along the line you might get a 
shot of one of the men lolling happily 
in the bottom of the canoe while a female 
companion struggles to paddle the craft. 
In a case like this, be sure to catch an 
angry or tired expression on the woman’s 
face, in contrast with the blissful, lazy 
attitude of the male passenger. 

This matter of facial expressions can 
affect your vacation shots to a consider- 
able degree. In looking at a picture, one 
of the first things you notice is the ex- 
pression on people’s faces. So see to it 
that your subjects have fun; get them to 
laugh or talk to one another while you 
make your exposures, and you'll get 
camera studies with real vitality in them. 

Your camera can and should be used to 
tell stories. And when the stories deal 
with pleasure trips taken by you, your 
family, and your friends, they'll always 
be interesting. Make your vacation pic- 
tures say something, by putting in front 
of the camera things which tell about 
your experience. If you'll take and use 
the hints given in this article, you'll have 
vivid recollections of pleasant times 
whenever you look at the pictures you 
took on your vacation.— 





Keeps Track of Fixing 

T IS simple to record in pencil on the 

back of each print the time at which 
it is taken from the enlarging easel and 
put into the developer. Development and 
short-stop bath usually take anywhere 
from 2 to 5 minutes, and then the print 
goes into the hypo. Assuming that your 
fixing bath is in good condition, the print 
should be removed from it approximately 
20 minutes later than the time marked 
on the back of it. The same notation 
serves to establish accurate washing time 
for any given print. This method is very 
helpful when any real quantity of prints 
is being put through at one session.— 
L. C. Mackenzie, Albany, N. Y. 
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Trade Notes and News 


(Continued from page 66) 


























DEALING WITH portrait lighting, the 
first of a series of data sheets containing 
instructive suggestions on photographic 
lighting has been prepared for the Dis- 
play Stage Lighting Co. by Jacob Deschin, 
A.R.P.S. Others in the series will be is- 
sued regularly during the next six months, 
it is announced, and readers can obtain 
Data Sheet No. 1 free by writing to the 
Display Stage Lighting Co., 25 W. 47th 
St., New York City. Purchasers of Fres- 
nel Photospots will be mailed the entire 
series free of charge. 








CONTAINING 99 individual record sheets, 
a new exposure record book announced by 
Willoughbys is priced at 25¢c. Each sheet 
has places for data concerning every phase 
of making a picture, from the date of the 
original exposure to the temperature of 
the print developer. After the print is 
made, the user detaches the record sheet 
from the book, moistens it, and sticks it 
on the negative envelope. For further de- 
tails concerning this item, write to Will- 
oughbys, 110 W. 32nd St., New York City. 


OF INTEREST TO users of home movie 
projectors is a new brochure entitled ‘“‘His- 
toric, War, and Patriotic Movies,” which 
has just been published by Official Films, 
Inc. Films based on these three major 
subjects are reviewed and catalogued in 
the booklet, and copies can be obtained by 
writing to Official Films, Ine, 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 











Photographic Experience 
Is Valuable Anywhere 


HOTOGRAPHY is valuable experi- 
ence for any work in which you deal 
with people. That is the opinion of Staff 
Sgt. Donald J. Arbuthnot, Jr., who at 19 
is the non-commissioned officer in charge 
of classification of thousands of men at 


Sgt. Arbuthnot interviews soldier. 


the huge Air Corps Technical School, 
Keesler Field, Biloxi, Miss. 

Before his enlistment two years ago, 
Sgt. Arbuthnot was a top-notch amateur 
photographer. “It was just a natural 
transition from photography to this job,” 
he explains. “Whenever I take a picture 
of a person, I have to size him up quick- 
ly. It’s the same way here. I have to 
judge a soldier in five minutes. That’s 
why I wouldn’t take a million dollars for 
my experience as a photographer.” 

Sgt. Arbuthnot, whose home is Flat 
River, Mo., began taking pictures when 
he was 10. He sold a dozen packages of 
seeds and won. a cheap box camera. That 
was only the start. 

It wasn’t long before he had acquired 
more equipment, and began taking pic- 
tures in color as well as black-and-white. 
He covered the state of Missouri, making 
pictures everywhere, and at 17 was one of 
the best-known amateurs in the state. 
Then came the war in Europe, and he 
decided his place was in the Army.— 
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Argus photo . . 1/25 sec. at :4.5 . . Panatomic 
X film . . Deep yellow filter. 


You'll find the answer 
in GOOD PICTURES a 


This non-technical handbook is field n 
helping thousands to understand es a 
composition ... lenses... film... oer 
exposure ... filters . what to 
photograph, and gives helpful hints 
for using any camera to get “Good 
Pictures.” 

This handy pocket size book con- 


tains more than 100 illustrations (8 
in full color). 
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Get a copy from 
your dealer or send 
25¢ to Dept. ZO5A 
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You'll be amazed at Wards variety of everything 
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AMERICAN BOLEX 
WINDERS 


FOR 8mm and ) 16mm FILM 
ma 


Rugged construction insures life- 
time of service! 


No need to sprag feed by hand! 


Film cannot get away from you 
and tangle up on table and floor! 


No more needlessly ruined film! 
Keeps film always under control! 
Sure-grip, non-slip handles! 
Self-lubricating, precision bearings ! 
Beautifully styled and finished! 


Handles 2000 ft. reels on special 
bases! 


* 
> 
> 
é 
. 
> 
> 
» 
* 


$6.00 ea., $12.00 a pair 
Special 2000’ bases, $2.50 pair 


At your dealer's, or order direct 
AMERICAN BOLEX CO., Inc. 
155 E. 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative: Frank A. Emmet Co., 
2707 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











IT COSTS MORE 
...-BUT IT’S WORTH MORE 


ARGONAUT photo-finishing, among the finest 
in the nation, costs a b1f more than the ordinary 

but in comparison—it’s worth a /ot more. You'll 
wree it well worth the slight difference when 
you proudly show the pictures you've had pro 
cessed in these superior laboratories 


Write for information about spectal club member 
hip and price itsts 


3 ARGONAUT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 


162 East Fort Lee Road, Teaneck, N. J. 














CAMERAS ("Sic") 
.% PROJECTORS 
useD| /M a oe ee oe 
4 on of 3-00) a 8 


HARD TO GET ITEMS—at BARGAINS 
Write your wants to Dept. P-7 
LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES 














CAMERA EXCHANGE -ORIGINATORS SINCE 1890 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 


116 FULTON ST NEW YORK CITY 
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Notes on the Salton Secti 


PAGE 19—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Ray Platnick of New York, N. Y., staff pho- 
tographer for PM, made this fine shot aboard 
the Navy receiving ship Seattle. He used 
one No. 5 midget flashbulb on an extension, 
placed on the floor for dramatie lighting. 
The picture was taken with a 4x5 Anniver- 
sary Speed Graphic with 5%” Zeiss Tessar 
lens, and the exposure was 1/100 second at 
f 16 on Kastman Super Panchro-Press film. 
The shot was made on an assignment to 
show sailors listening to one of the Presi- 
dent’s war messages. 


PAGE 39—IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 


This picture by Cesare Massaroli, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., freelance photographer, was taken to 
dramatize the duties of air raid wardens. 
He used a 4x5 Anniversary Speed Graphic 
with 5%” Zeiss Tessar lens, with an expo- 
sure of 1/100 second at f 16 on Eastman 
Panchro-Press film. One Wabash 
Press 40 flashbulb on an extension held high 
and to the left was fired in synchronization. 


PAGE 40—SIGHTS 


A. Eriss of New York, N. Y., used a double 
exposure to get both foreground and back- 
ground sharp in his shot of Broadway 
through a window The picture was taken 
with a 244x2% Rolleiflex camera fitted with 
7.5 em Zeiss Tessar lens and loaded with 
Eastman Super-XN film. The first expo- 
sure, with camera focused on the outdoor 
scene, was 30 seconds at f 4.5. Then the 
camera was focused on the subject in the 
foreground, and another exposure was made 
by synchronized flash with a single bulb 
fired from the right. Shutter was set at 
1/50 second and lens at f 22. 

Walter Sanders took the lower photograph 
with a 24%x2% Automatic Rolleiflex camera 
with 7.5 em f 3.5 Zeiss Tessar lens. His ex- 
posure was 1/100 second at f 16 on Eastman 
Super-XX film 


PAGE 41—VACATION 


H. Armstrong Roberts took the top picture 
with a Series D Graflex fitted with 18 cm 
Zeiss f 4.5 lens. His exposure was 1/350 
second at f 11 on Agfa Triple S Pan film, 
with a medium yellow filter. 

The lower picture by Ulric E. Meisel was 
taken with a 244x244 Automatic Rolleiflex 


camera with 7.5 em Zeiss Tessar lens He 
used an exposure of 1/500 second at f 5.6 
on Agfa Supreme film, with a vellow-green 
tilter. 


PAGES 42-44-—HOLLYWOOD 
PRIZE-WINNERS 


These fine pietures by Hollywood still pho- 
tographers represent the best still work of 
the film capital 


We Americans Clarence Bull of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios made this novelty 
picture with a 4x5 Graflex with 514” Zeiss 
Tessar lens His exposure was 1/50 second 
at f 16 on Eastman Super-XN film Robert 
Young, Marsha Hunt, and Darryl Hickman 
ire the subjects The picture was taken 


during the filming of “Joe Smith, Amer- 
ican.” 

Comrades. Alexander Kahle of RKO Radio 
Studios took this photograph with an 8x10 
View camera and 50 cm Goerz Dagor lens. 
It w taken on Eastman Super Panchro 


Press Type Bb tilm with an exposure of 1/25 
‘ at t f 11. The actors are Cy Ring 
\ ter Reed, Jane Wyatt, and James Elli- 


son 


Scene from “Mrs. Miniver.” 


TT) Virgil H. Apger 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios made this 
picture in the studio under controlled light- 
ing He used an 8x10 view camera with 14% 
Goerz Dagor lens. The exposure was 1/10 


second at f 11 on Eastman Super Panchro- 
Press film. The actor in the pulpit is Henry 
Wilcoxon 


Scene from “This Woman Is Mine Kddi« 
Jones of Universal Studios made this shot 
outdoors with natural light He used a 4x5 
Graflex with 7%” Kodak Anastigmat lens 
with an exposure of 1/200 second at f 11 on 
Eastman Super-XXN film. The picture shows 
John Carroll striking Franchot Tone. 


Ouch ! Charles S. Welbourne ff Warner 
Bros. Studios took this candid shot ef 'oan 
Leslie with a 4x5 Speed Graphic with 5%’ 
Zeiss Tessar lens His exposure was 1/200 
second at f 22, with one small flashbulb to 
light the shadows. The picture was planned 
is an ordinary “girl-and-animal” shot, but 
the donkey bit Miss Leslie’s arm just as 


Welbourne was set to shoot, and he tripped 
the shutter. She had to go to the infirmary 
for medical treatment. 

Jonas Tuttle. Ernest Bachrach of RKO 
Radio Studios took this fine character study 
of Charles Laughton. He used a Series D 
Graflex with 84” Schneider lens. Exposure 
was 1/50 second at f 8. Laughton was 
made up for “The Tuttles of Tahiti.” 


Anna Neagle. Alex Kahle of RKO Radio 
Studios made this action shot with “Speed 
Ray” equipment He used an &x10 view 


camera with 12” Goerz Dagor lens, and the 
high-speed lamps were synchronized with a 
shutter speed of 1/50 second at f 11. 
Deanna Durbin. Ray Jones of Universal 
Studios used a wind machine to blow his 
subject’s hair for this portrait. It was 
taken with an &x10 camera with 17%” 
lens. Exposure was 1/25 second at f 11. 
Brenda Marshall. Charles S. Welbourne ot 
Warner Bros. Studios used an 8x10 portrait 
camera with 16144” Cooke lens for this shot. 
His exposure was 1/5 second at f 16 on 
Eastman Portrait Pan film. 

Gene Tierney. Emmett A. Schoenbaum of 
20th Century-Fox Studios took this outdoor 
still with natural lighting. He used a 4x5 
Graflex with 74%” Kodak Anastigmat f 4.5 
lens, and an exposure of 1/100 second at 
f 16 on Kastman Super-XX film. 


PAGE 47—SCENIC 


Robert D. Vawter of Berkeley, Calif., took 
the dune picture with a 24x24 Exakta B 
camera with 7.5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 lens. 
His exposure was 1/10 second at f 22 on 
Eastman Panatomic-N film with a red filter 
Vawter set the camera and composed the 
scene, set the shutter for delayed action, 
and ran to pose with his wife. 

Clifford G. Scofield of So. Norwalk, Conn., 
used a 4x5 Series D Graflex with 7” Zeiss 
f 4.5.lens for his picture of the riders. The 
exposure was 1/100 second at f 11 on De- 
fender XF Pan 


PAGE 48—BATTER UP 


No technical data are available on the ultra- 
speed flash picture by Frank Scherschel. 
This former Milwaukee Journal chief cam- 
eraman is now covering the war on the At- 
lantic for Life Magazine. 

Harry Saltzman, New York news photog- 
rapher, made the interesting double expo- 
sure with a 4x5 Anniversary Speed Graphic 
with 127 mm f 4.7 Kodak Ektar lens. The 
first exposure was made at 1/800 second 
and f 8, and immediately afterward he 
tripped back the shutter again for a second 
exposure of 1/320 second. 


PAGE 49—BEACH 

The crowded beach was snapped by Edward 
Entin of New York, N. Y., at Coney Island. 
He used a 4x5 Series D Graflex with 8%” 
f 4.5 Bausch and Lomb Tessar. The expo- 
sure was 1/110 second at f 16 on Eastman 
Super-XX film with a medium vellow filter. 

George Dodge of Los Angeles, Calif., pho- 
tographed the lifeguards with a 2%4x2% 
Rolleiflex with 7.5 em Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 
lens He used an exposure of 1/50 second 
it f 16 on Eastman Super-XN film with a 
light vellow filter 


PAGE 50—PRINTING TRICK 


Fred G. Korth, Chicago, Ill., took the scene 
which forms the background of this picture 
on a trip to Guatemala, but was unable to 
get proper foreground objects for framing 
at the time After inspecing a print, he 
made a drawing of the foreground silhou- 
ette on white paper with black ink, and 
photographed it on process film. Then he 
projected the portion of the regular negative 
which he wished to use, and immediately 
afterward projected the negative of the sil- 
houette on the same sheet of paper. 





THE JULY COVER 


This month's cover illustration was repro- 
duced from a 5x7 Kodachrome transparency 
made by Shiney Wriaht of Photomasters 
Studio, Hollywood, Calif. He used a 5x7 
Agfa view camera with 14” Kodak Ektar 
# 6.3 fens. 

The picture was made in the studio with 
flat lighting provided by 3200 K. floods. 
One 500-watt spot was used as the main 
light. The exposure, with Type B Koda- 
chrome and a blue color correction filter, 
was |/, second at f ||. The model is Florence 
Lundeen. 
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CAMERA CLUBS 


North Shore's First Annual 
Salon Attracts Many Entries 


Unusual interest marked the first annual 
open salon put on this year by the North 
Shore Camera Club, of Salem, Mass. With 
entry open to members of all clubs in the 
country, the closing date of May 28 saw 
an unexpected number of prints on hand. 
Clubbers from over twenty cities tried 
their luck, and the quality of the work 
submitted was well above average. The 
prints selected will be on display June_22- 
25 in the Beverly Public Library, Bev- 
erly, Mass. 


Oklahomans Offer Local 
Movie Scenes for Exchange 








Realizing that vacation travel may be 
curtailed to some extent this year due to 
war restrictions, members of the Sooner 
Movie Makers Club, of Norman, Okla., 
have offered to exchange movie scenes of 
their section of the country with any in- 
terested club or club member. The foot- 
age is offered in return for an equivalent 
amount of unused black-and-white or color 
film, or for desired scenes shot by the ex- 
changing club or individual. The Sooners 
stress the fact that all possible care and 
interest will mark their work in this con- 
nection. For additional information on 
this matter, write to Hugh Metcalf, Sec., 
Sooner Movie Makers Club, 311 West Gray 
St., Norman, Okla. 


Miniature Salon Announced 


Sponsored by the Pacific Camera Guild, 
in cooperation with the Central California 
Council of Camera Clubs, a salon to con- 
sist of “undersize’ prints will be held this 
coming October in San Francisco, Calif. 
Inaugurated with the idea of conserving 
both photographic paper and mounting 
board, the First Miniature Salon will ac- 
cept prints whose area is the equivalent 
of 4% x 5%”, with the maximum mount 
size being 11 x 14%. Closing date for en- 
tries is October 1, 1942. Applications can 
be obtained oom S. B. Yee, Secretary, 
Pacific Camera Guild, 420 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Central California Council 


Holds Second Conclave 


A salon of nearly 150 prints, plus an 
interesting program including lectures and 
demonstrations on various phases of pho- 
tography, featured the Second Annual 
Conclave of the Central California Council 
of Camera Clubs, which was held at the 
Hotel Oakland in Oakland, Calif. Among 
the special items on the program were an 
exchange desk, where conventioneers could 
pick up bargains in used equipment and 
dispose of their own, and an auction sale. 
No registration fee was charged at this 
meeting, a box being provided at the en- 
trance for voluntary contributions to help 
defray expenses. 

During the conclave, the salon jury 
chose 50 prints from among those hung, 
at the same time holding a public discus- 
sion of the prints selected. The 50 prints 
now make up a traveling show which will 
be displayed throughout the country for a 
period of a year. 


Write to These Clubs 


Located in various parts of the country, 
the following organizations would like to 
exchange views and news with other cam- 
era clubs: 

Photographic Society of Quincy, Mark 
A. Penick, Sec., 335 East Ave., Quincy, 
Ill. 

Sooner Movie Makers Club, Hugh Met- 
calf, See., 311 W. Gray, Norman, Okla. 

Red Oak Camera Club, Gordon T. Will, 
Pres., 808 Miller Ave., Red Oak, Ia. 


Midgley Bromoils on Display 


A one-man show of bromoils executed by 
J. George Midgley, Salt Lake City business 
man, recently was placed on exhibition in 
the Utah State Art Center in Salt Lake 
City. One of the very few photographers 
who works entirely in the bromoil medium, 
Midgley has won recognition in salons all 


| 
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Get that PICTURE! 


with a 


CONTAX lit 
Super —— BX 


When you have to shoot at a moment’s notice . . . When the 
light is poor and you can’t use a flash . . . When you have to 
stop fast action... When you can’t bother to fuss with cumber- 
some controls ... Then is when you'll congratulate yourself 
on owning a Contax III or Super Ikonta BX! 

With their speedy Zeiss lenses, these famous cameras have 
the optical range that can cope with the toughest conditions. 
Their combined range-and-view finders {with single 
eyepiece} make critically accurate focusing quick and 
easy. And you'll never have to tote along a meter, for 
it’s built into the camera. 

See Contax III and Super Ikonta BX at your dealer’s. 





Write for Literature 


CARL ZEISS, Inc., Dept. C-17-7, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
















MAKE THE MOST OF 
YOUR FAVORITE 


SPORT 










For 
Participant 
and Spectator Alike 





IMPROVE YOUR GAME! LEARN 
THE FINE POINTS FROM EXPERTS! 
Here's t tech guid f to the inside of 

favorite game! Here's how to make exercise more fur— IPS FROM THE TOPS IN SPoRTS IN 
yes, and how to get out of the “dud” class in eight 8 COMPLETE, AUTHORITATIVE VOLUMES 


sports—fast! Know the game as the experts know it! 101. CHAMPIONSHIPBASKETBALL by Nat Holman 
Play the game as champions play it! Learn from 102. FUNDAMENTALS OF BOXING by Barney Ross 


America's most prominent sports authorities. 103. HIGH-SCORE BOWLING... by Ned Day 
AT LEADING SPORTING GOODS. BOOK AND 104. HOW TO PITCH BASEBALL. . by Lew Fonseca 
DEPARTMENT STORES—OR ORDER DIRECT! 105. HOW TO PLAY FOOTBALL. by Lynn Waldorf 

106. PLAY SOFTBALL.....by Harry D. Wilson 
LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY 107. SCIENTIFIC BILLIARDS by Welker Cochran 


540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 108. TOP-NOTCH TABLE TENNIS by Emily Fuller 











for all 
Photographic 
Solutions 


i 
CUTS DRYING 


Prevents fingerstains, air bells, pin holies, water 
marks, blistering, streaks, spots, stains and 
uneven development. Cuts drying time 50%. 
It’s so concentrated that only one drop is 
required to 8 ounces of any photographic 
solution. Makes all solutions penetrate 
quickly ,evenly,and without streaks or spots. 


Use WONDROP for all photographic 
operations dealing with developing, fixing, 
washing, toning, reducing, intensifying, col- 
oring, opaquing, spotting and retouching. 
2 FLUID OUNCES, OR 1000 DROPS OF CONCENTRATED WONDROP, 60% 

At your dealer's, or order direct 
AMERICAN BOLEX CO., INC. 
155 East 44th St, New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative: Frank A. Emmet Co, 
2707 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FLASH-GOIDE 





NEW - EXCLUSIVE! 
The Morgan Flashquide does for 
flash photography what the light meter 
does for exposures. 
ONE! Two! Only two operations 
— and all the information needed is select- 
ed on the spot—in a flash — for a flash! 
Save $ $ $ and get thet picture! 
Send this ad and 25¢ for postpaid 
Morgan Flashguide. 


MORGAN FLASHGUIDE 
6262 SUNSET BLVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNBA 

















PROFESSIONAL COURSES to meet 
Commercial Gemands. Subjects covered: 
illustrative, Portrait, Fashion, Architec- 
tural, Exterior, Interior, Industrial, Catalog, 
Color, News, Retouching, Tinting, Copying, 
Airbrush. Studies include camera operation, lighting, 
composition, enlarging, printing and other essentials. 
Personal training « expert instruction « individual advance- 
ment. Finest equipment. Day, Half Day or Evening Classes. 
Write Box 707, 116 & Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 















@ FINEST FINISHING 
y FOR ONLY 25¢ MORE §, 


7 Pay a little more for extra quality, extra 2% 
cal 1 insurance again disappoint- 
ment and loss of pictures. 

Any mm roll ultra fine grain developed, £% 


vaporated 
1 


120-127, ete.) 
(enl, to 44) 


Beta Photo Laboratories 


x 745, Grand Central Annex, New York, N.Y, 4 









The Concentrated | [''4" 
Wetting Agent | 
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over 
years, 


the world during the past thirty 

Most of the subjects depicted were 
found by the photographer in the Salt 
Lake Valley near his home, and the work 
has attracted favorable comment from art- 
ists as well as camera experts. 


We Hear... 


Washington (D. CC.) Society of 
Amateur Cinematographers has been en- 
joying considerable success with regular 8 
and 16 mm contests, which are open to 
members and guests alike. Members’ films 
which are judged best are awarded prizes. 
; Figures concerning the Eighth Annual 
Blossom Festival Salon of Photography, 
held under the auspices of Twin City C.C. 
(St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, Mich.), 
are indicative of how a leading print show 
is gathered and weeded out. There were 
477 prints entered by photographers in 22 
states and the District of Columbia, and 
the number of prints accepted totaled 173. 
Of the latter, 89 prints were toned, and the 
various printing processes used included 
everything from straight bromide to gum 
prints, paper negatives, and bromoils. 
The Tripod Club (Central Branch 
Y.M.C.A., 


Brooklyn, N.Y.) now is display- 
ing the seventh annual exhibition of rho- 
tographs made by students of J. Ghislain 
Lootens, F.R.P.S....In a_ recent quiz 
contest held by the Philadelphia Cinema 
Club, the “eights’’ conquered the “six- 
teens.” This club recently got a big laugh 
out of viewing a film taken during its first 
picnic, in 1936. . .. Due to the large per- 
centage of the membership now attending 
Civilian Defense night classes, Joliet (TIll.) 


C.C. has had to rearrange its meeting dates 


for the convenience of the majority. « 
Formerly known as the Quincy C.C., the 
Photographic Society of Quincy (Ill.) now 
meets at 335 East Ave., Quincy, Ill... 
Exxchange-minded clubs take note: The 
Pony Express C.C. is anxious to book a 
schedule of exchange exhibits with other 
clubs in the Middle West. For details, 
write to the secretary-treasurer, Calvin 
Stiers, at 4105 St. Joseph Ave., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

Another Cleveland, O., club, The Camera 
Guild, sends word of its activity in that 
city’s defense program This time, the 
job undertaken is the making of pictures 
for local display, and club members are 
hard at work with their cameras and in 
their darkrooms, Subject of this display 
is “Hands That Serve the Nation.’’ You 


could probably work out something similar 
in your own locality. ... Rockefeller Cen- 
ter C.C. (Room 2515, 1270 Sixth Ave., New 
York City) renews its welcome to all mem- 
bers of the armed forces who are inter- 
ested in photography as a hobby to attend 


club meetings while stationed at nearby 
posts. The meetings are held on the last 
Tuesday of each month, at the Hotel Vic- 
toria, in New York City. ... Here’s some- 
thing to shoot at—Hawthorne C.C. (Chi- 
cago) boasted a membership of 631, as we 


went to press. 

That about winds things up for another 
month In closing, however, we can’t help 
mentioning the rush of college spirit which 


has come over members of the Toledo (O.) 
C.C. The boys feel that they should have 
an official club song or anthem, for some 
reason, and already it’s been suggested 
that a fitting title might be “Deep in a 
Tank of Hypo.” They still want suggese- 
tions, and you can send yours to William 
Von Behren, 2723 Densmore Drive, To- 


ledo, O.— a 





"Here's a new one, Joe! A guy's 
got fireflies in his darkroom!" 
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Trees Are Pictorial 
(Continued from page 26) 








group is isolated from other trees. Since 
very few trees attain their full measure 
of beauty and stature in the woods, and 
since the photographic problems increase 
there, a locale which is characterized by 
a dense growth is not recommended when 
you're attempting to shoot “tree por- 
traits.” 

Another important consideration in 
photographing trees is, of course, the 
lighting. This is controlled not only by 
the quality and quantity of illumination, 
but by the time of day and season of the 
year as well. The very best lighting ef- 
fects generally are obtained in early 
morning or late afternoon during the 
summer months, since at such times you 
are most apt to encounter the long 
shadows and soft tonal gradations which 
improve landscape studies. To a some- 
what lesser degree you can get the same 
general effect during other seasons of the 
year, too, but in summer and early au- 
tumn you find it consistently at its best. 
Whatever the time of year, avoid taking 
tree pictures when the sun is high in the 
sky. Strong sunlight tends to lose or 
confuse the individuality of the leaves 
and branches in a mass of “soot-and- 
whitewash.” 

In many cases certain types of trees, 
such as the palm, will appear to special 
advantage when photographed in sil- 
houette. This applies particularly to 
sunset pictures in which you want to 
relieve the monotony of an otherwise 
plain horizon. On the other hand, trees 
such as the oak or elm usually appear 
at their sturdy best with front or cross- 
lighting. Take care to register a sufficient 
amount of shadow detail here, for the 
trees having dark trunks and branches 
may absorb a greater quantity of light 
than you realize, and call for a full ex- 
posure. Almost the reverse is true with 
respect to those trees having light-col- 
ored bark, such as the beeches and 
birches. 

Since the sky usually plays a predom- 
inant part in a tree picture, filters usu- 
ally are in order for bringing out clouds, 
or for subduing sky area which might 
register objectionably light in the final 
print. It’s only rarely that you'll need 
more than one or two filters, such as a 
light or medium yellow, or a light 
green. A red filter should be used with 
caution, if at all, since it is apt to ren- 
der a clear blue sky approximately the 
same tone as the trunk and branches 
of a tree, thereby losing important sep- 
aration. It’s only on rare occasions that 
you should try for any considerable over- 
correction of the sky. This sometimes is 
effective when photographing trees de- 
void of all foliage, dead trunks, etc., since 
it tends to center interest strongly on the 
branches or shape of the tree itself. 
Crosslighting under such conditions can 
produce nice textural effects. In most 
cases, however, you'll do well to stick 
to a medium or light yellow or green fil- 
ter in tree photography, and you can get 
different effects with one of these by 
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varying your exposure slightly. A lens 
shade always should be used, of course. 

In addition to filters, a tripod is an im- 
portant accessory. You may, for in- 
stance, make a setup in which an attrac- 
tive model is placed in the foreground 
with the tree in the background, and you 
want to get both in sharp focus. This 
situation and others which can be im- 
agined will require stopping down the 
lens and using correspondingly slower 
shutter speeds, and your tripod thus be- 
comes almost a “must.” 

Your choice of film is another consid- 
eration. The versatile “press-type” emul- 
sions are satisfactory, but their speed is 
not often needed in tree photography. 
Perhaps the best all-around results are 
obtained with medium-fast, finegrain 
films which are available both in or- 
thochromatic and panchromatic types. 
Either type offers you good color rendi- 
tion (the pan will be a little better 
where you intend to photograph red au- 
tumn foliage), good enlarging qualities, 
and a generous margin of latitude which 
helps minimize many exposure errors 
you inadvertently make. 

Infrared film will produce some very 
dramatic results in tree photography, and 
seems to have been overlooked by most 
workers in this field. By rendering green 
foliage white or light gray and overcor- 
recting the sky to very dark gray or 
black, infrared can make a tree stand out 
very dramatically on a bright day. Ob- 
tainable for almost any camera, infrared 
requires somewhat longer exposures than 
ordinary emulsions, and must be used in 
conjunction with a red or deep orange 
filter for good results. If you have an 
appropriate filter available and can ar- 
range to give an exposure of about 1/25 
second at f 5.6 or its equivalent, try a 
few infrared shots of trees. They’ll prove 
interesting additions to your collection. 

Be sure to exhaust the picture pos- 
sibilities of any particularly photogenic 
tree. Instead of being satisfied with just 
one likely-looking shot, study the tree 
from all angles to find the best possible 
viewpoint. When you've discovered this 
location, make several exposures of vary- 
ing duration, to be certain of having 
got at least one correctly-exposed nega- 
tive. 

In seeing trees all the time, you are 
much too apt to take them for granted. 
This danger is greater than that of en- 
‘countering any scarcity of pictorial tree 
irrangements in nature. Try to look at 
trees as though you’d never seen one be- 
‘ore, and you'll come across picture pos- 
sibilities which might otherwise have 
een overlooked. Your subjects may be 
‘compact little apple trees, stately elms, 
strong oaks, exotic palms, or weird cy- 
press trees with their fantastic roots. 
Any of these can be photographed from a 

‘ariety of angles and distances, by means 
f front, cross, or backlighting, with or 
without a filter. 

If photography isn’t giving you quite 
the complete relaxation you want, try 

aking portraits of the world’s largest 
plants. They stand still, they don’t flinch 
it sunshine, or do any of the other little 
hings with which more animate subjects 
innoy the photographer.—e 
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TSem. RANGE FINDER MINIATURES 





















































































































HIGH TRADE-IN IN ALLOWANCES 






A Must for the Leica owner who wants to do 
precision copy and close up work. 

Leica Model II, sliding, focusing copy at- 
tachment with set of 3 extension tubes. 
Regularly a 00. 


8 SE ee ee $36.80 
10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
16 m/m Cine Special Kodak F1.9 lens BRAND NEW $445.50 
16 m/m Kodak Magazine F1.9 lens, like new 89.50 
16 m/m Zeiss Moviekon Sonnar Fl ‘4 like new 295.00 
16 m/m Paillard Bolex, without lens BR AND NEW 191.50 
8 m/m Paillard Bolex, without lens BRAND NEW 191.50 
8 m/m Cine Kodak Magazine F1.9 lens BRAND NEW. 101.50 
8 m/m Revere 88, F3.5 lens, like 1ew 24.50 
8 m/m Revere 85 De Luxe Project: lik 69.50 
16 m/m Bell Howell Diplomat ‘Projecto r BRAND NEW. 211.40 
Eastman Kodak F1.6 lens, like new 69.50 
ontaflex S mnar F1.5 le . like new : 225.00 
em Model G, Summar NT diss we 66.64" 159.00 
Contax Mx sdel LIT Bonnar Fis like new neyeeeee 225.00 
Contax Model II Sonnar F2, like new.............. 165.00 
Kodak Ektra, Ektar F1.9 lens, like new : ese 27 
Kodak Medalist Ektar F3.5, like new. ad ; 176. 
Zeiss Ikonta B Tessar F3.5, Te New. 7 


Zeiss Super Ikonta B Tessar F2.8, like new 13 
Zeiss Super Ikonta BX Tessar 3 8, BRAND NEW 
Zeiss Super Ikonta C Special Tessar F3. 5, BRAN 
: P BRAN 






3RAND NEW. |||. 10 
Rolleicord Pig tar FAS, BRAND NEW 





8 

Linhof 2 x3% r F4.5 GRAFLEX Rack, like new. 165.00 
Linhof TEC WNIKA “Tes sear F4.5 Kalart Rangefinder, 

like new 197.50 
Leitz Vidom Finder, BRAND NEW 59.5¢ 
Zeiss Universal Finder for Contax, BRAND NEW... 57.00 
85 m/m Sonnar F2 for Contax, like new 175.00 
180 m/m Tele-Tessar F6.3 for Contax, like 145. 
8x30 Zeiss Deltrintem Binocular Lightwe igh t BRAND 

NEW 129. 








































AEN D) a 
TWIN LENS REFLEX 


Wag 


All metal construction 

Twin synchronized high speed Wollen- 
sak lenses 

Taking lens 85 mm, f 3.5 Volostigmat 
corrected for color work 

















































































Viewing lens f 3.2 anastigmat. 





2/4 2/4 size of image and print 
Alphax shutter speeds 1/10 to 1/200. 











See your dealer or write Dept. P-5. 


CIRO, INCORPORATED 


100 E. ATWATER ST. @ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



































TIPS Zor Better 
BEACH PICTURES 


Here are revelations for you from Eyre Powell— 
who takes 12,000 California beach pictures a year! 
- « In one meaty article, to be released in the 
‘August POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, Eyre Powell 
packs the essence of his extensive experience. Learn 
about selection of equipment, subjects, composition, 
and picture-taking time for beach photography. 
Know how to protect your camera. Get those bril- 
liant, clear, sunny beach pictures you've always 
admired. Eyre Powell tells you how in the 


AUGUST ISSUE 
POPULAR 
mond 
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CURE FOR PICTURES 
WITH LIGHT TROUBLE 





Here's the prescription for 
your future pictures. Take it 
and you'll never again wor- 
ry about bad pictures due 


Glare Light to “glare light’’. No more 

Controlled destroyed detail, obscured 
vision nor diluted color. For with MARKS 
POLARIZATION PLATES — the only method to 
light control without color absorption — you'll 
get “perfect” pictures in black and white and 
particularly in color with any camera, any 
film, anywhere. Don’t waste another shot. Go 
to your dealer, or write for comprehensive 
folder. 









KIN - O - LUX, 1Nc. 
105 W. 40 ST. NEW YORK CITY 
BEAUTIFUL 


NE Ww! ART NEGATIVES 


You can now make beautiful =e prints of 
artistic figure studies of America’s st beau 
tiful models, by using our perfe set exposed 
and developed negatives. These fine grain ne “es 
tives will make beautifully detailed cont 


prints or enlargements. 


SAMPLE , , 
NEGATIVE 2°/4%3'/4 4 for > 
SET — 
ART SLIDES perfectly 


35 MM KODACHROME ’ 
for projection. Set of 
6 for $2.50; single sample 50c. 


exposed in natural colors 
FREE One 35 MM art negative sent abso- 
lutely free with all orders received. 








LOUVRE ART STUDIO 
P.O. Box 833, Church St. Sta., New York, N.Y. 











8’x10’ 


f FR E ENLARGEMENT 


r—with = M a order of $1 or more! 


Rolls fine grain devel- 
oped and enl. to 34x 
glossy THE BETTER 
wiv. 36 Exp. $1.25—18 
Exp. 85c. 
Other 35 mm. (36 exp.) services from 


60c up and various roll film services— 
Free price-list and mailing bag. 

SPIRATONE FINE GRAIN LABS., DEPT. P7, 
49 West 27th Street, New York, N. Y. MU. 4-1329 











for10 MINUTES ake 4 


Your ake 4 Time / 






Magazines, newspapers, advertisers 
gladly pay $5 to $20 and more for 
——— that take 10 minutes or 
foes to make! Scores of Universal- 
trained men and women regularly add $15 to $50 a 
month to their earnings that way. FREE Book tells how 
we train you, at low cost—at home—to take pictures 

that SELL and show you where to sell them. 

UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, IN c., 

Dept. 2, 10 West 33 St., New York City. 
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What Happens to Your Prints? 


(Continued from page 55) | 





at the bottom, since the smaller negatives 
may slip out when the folder is held up- 
right. But where the envelopes are open 
at one or both ends, and closed along the 
bottom, there is little danger. 

A special type of container for nega- 
tives and prints consists of a loose-leaf 
folder in which there are a number of 
sturdy paper envelopes arranged in over- 
lapping fashion. Prints are mounted on 
both the front and back of each envelope 
by means of rubber cement, mounting 
corners, etc., and the negatives‘ are in- 
serted in the envelopes. The open end of 
each envelope is punched with holes, by 
which the envelope is attached to the 
rings of the binder. This prevents the 
negatives from slipping out of the envel- 
opes. 

Perhaps you already have set up files 
and albums for your negatives and 
record prints, and are looking for an ef- 
fective way of keeping your better photo- 
graphs in order and displaying them. 
Here you won’t need to stick to any one 
kind of album—if you find that various 
kinds help to put your pictures across 
equally well, you can use as many as you 
wish. 

Many of the albums mentioned already 
can be used for picture presentation. 
Don’t forget, however, that extra pains 
should be taken to produce an effective 
“showpiece.” Ordinary photographic al- 
bums, as well as loose-leaf books with 
plain pages or celluloid pockets, can be 
employed. And there is also available a 
kind of album fitted with transparent 
pockets which are so mounted that when 
a tab is pulled the pockets flip over, like 
the pages of a book. 

A special type of loose-leaf folder on 
the market has good possibilities as a 
“show” .album. It does not have the usual 
ring-type binder, but consists of two 
special type covers and various types of 
inserts. As many inserts as desired can 
be used to build up a book of any height 
within practical limits. The inserts can 
be obtained as blank sheets on which you 
mount the prints, or with cut-out por- 
tions into which prints are inserted. 

One of the most effective ways of mak- 
ing a picture presentation is to have 
prints bound into a picture book by 
means of plastic binding. This type of 
binding is used quite extensively com- 
mercially for high quality catalogs, books 
composed mainly of photographic repro- 
ductions, and other publications. It per- 
mits the photographer to present his pic- 
tures in the form of a complete book; and 
this is superior to a commercially-pro- 
duced picture-book, because actual 
photographs are used instead of repro- 
ductions. 

The process of making plastic bindings 
is controlled by one concern—the Plastic 
Binding Corporation, of Chicago, Ill. This 
company has licensed firms in various 
cities to make the plastic bindings. Such 
licensees are located in the larger cities, 
and the photographer can obtain the ad- 
dress of the agency nearest to his city 


by writing to the Plastic Binding Cor- 
poration. 

In order to have a picture-book made, 
the photographer submits his batch of 
prints to the binder—all prints preferably 
being of the same size—in the order in 
which they are to appear in the book, 
and with instructions on which end the 
binding is to be made. A series of ob- 
long holes is punched through prints, and 
the plastic binding is inserted. 

The book will need a cover to make it 
complete. This problem can also be 
solved by the binders. They can provide 
plastic covers, which are obtainable in 
different thicknesses, in quite an assort- 
ment of colors, and also in a colorless 
transparent version. One advantage of 
the latter is that it provides the protec- 
tion of a cover and also permits the top 
photograph to serve as the cover picture. 

Picture books can be made in any size 
up to 20 inches on the binding side. The 
number of prints that can be inserted in 
a single book will depend upon the thick- 
ness of the paper used, and a batch of 
prints for binding in a single book 
should not be over one inch thick. 

If single prints are used to make up the 
book, one page will be a photograph 
whereas the facing page will be the back 
of a print whenever a page is turned. 
To avoid this, prints can be pasted or 
dry-mounted back to back so that every 
page will be a photograph. 

This brings up the question of borders 
on prints. In many cases you will find it 
best not to have any borders on the print, 
so the latter will “bleed” on all four 
sides. When the book is made, the bind- 
ing will “bite” into the picture area. If 
you desire to avoid this, a border of at 
least 14”—3g” is even better—should be 
left on the binding edge. The plastic 
binding takes up about 3/16” of the print 
edge. If prints are pasted back to back, 
care should be taken so that on one print 
the border for the binding is on the left, 
and in the next print it is on the right. 

Before making up a picture book, or 
any display album, a little planning 
should be done. Negatives can be ex- 
amined to choose the pictures to use and 
also to determine how they “are to be 
printed. If time permits, you can make 
contact prints (or small enlargements if 
a miniature camera is used) for use in 
determining how the pictures are to be 
cropped, trimmed, etc. 

The final plan for the picture presenta- 
tion will be influenced by the type of pic- 
tures to be used—whether they are to be 
a miscellaneous group, or pictures cover- 
ing a definite story, such as a vacation 
trip, a wedding, etc. With a group of 
pictures depicting a particular event, the 
photos may have to follow a certain 
sequence. 

You are also apt to find that you need 
certain pictures to round out the story 
more smoothly. It may be possible to 
make such pictures after the event has 
passed. In the case of a vacation story, 
for instance, a photogravh of a travel 
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folder or closeup shots of small curios 
purchased on the vacation, can be used. 

One thing to remember when planning 
a picture presentation, whether it be a 
picture book, an album, a_ loose-leaf 
folder, etc. is that there should be 
variety. If it is to be interesting it must 
not be static. Some of the prints can 
be toned, for example. Or you can use 
different formats for the actual picture 
areas, even though the complete prints 
remain the same size. 

Some prints may look best without 
borders, with the picture bleeding off on 
all four sides. Or the picture can bleed 
at the top and right side, leaving bor- 
ders on the left side and bottom. Other 
pictures will look best bleeding on three 
sides. 

With albums and loose-leaf folders, 
variety can be introduced by varying the 
layouts on the pages as well as the sizes 
of the prints. The more interesting shots 
can be enlarged to take up a complete 
page, with others being made in smaller 
sizes and arranged differently on the 
pages. One or more Minicolor prints or 
Kodacolor will add an interesting touch 
to the layout. 

Should the standard type of album be 
used, try to avoid getting one with black 
pages. Why black pages have been popu- 
lar for so long is indeed a mystery. 
Many modern albums have pages of light 
tan or some other neutral shade, and 
these show up the photographs to better 
advantage, in my opinion. 

Mounting corners also have been mod- 
ernized. They are supplied in various 
colors and different designs. Colored 
corners can be chosen to match the color 
f the album pages, or to harmonize with 
the color of a toned print. You can even 
choose different shapes of mounting cor- 
ners to complement individual pictures. 

Titles usually increase interest in pic- 
ture presentations. They can be hand- 
lettered or typed. If you are artistically 
inclined, you can sketch humorous car- 
toon figures on album pages. There is an 
album-titling medium on the market 
which comes with a number of humorous 
figures for tracing. 

To make the entire picture presenta- 
tion more complete, a title page can be 
added to indicate the general theme of 
the prints. A good mechanical medium 
for this purpose are the letters used for 
movie titles. There are many types on 
the market, but those consisting of small 
block or cut-out letters are ideal for this 
purpose. The title is set up and photo- 
graphed, and the resulting print is em- 
ployed as the title page. Folders or small 
bjects can be used in conjunction with 
the title letters, or the latter can be set 
up on a photograph. 

\ little concentration on the matter 
will reveal to you many ideas on mak- 
ng unusual title pages. The same is true 
f any phase of putting albums and pic- 
ture-books together. This type of work 
opens up an interesting sideline to the 
hobby of photography, and affords you 
in excellent means of individual expres- 
sion. Prints are the end-product in pho- 
ography, but a good picture presentation 
permits your work to be effectively dis- 


played.— 
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ABE COHENS EXCHANGE, inc 
142 FULTON ST.-NEW YORK: 336 MADISON AVE. 





35 MM CAMERAS 
Argus Model K, F4.5 
Contax til, F2 Sonnar, case. 
Univex Mercury, F3.5 Tricor 
Leica 111 B, F2 Summar 
Leica Model C, F3.5 Elmar 
Kodak Bantam, F5.6 Anast., Kodak 
Perfex 55, F2.8 Wollensak. case 
Agfa Memo, F3.5 Memar, Agfa 
Kodak Ektra, F3.5 Ektar 
Dollina 11, F2.9 Radionar, Compur, case 
Kodak Retina |, F3.5 Ektar, Compur. R 
Robot |, F3.5 Tessar 


3x4 Kodak Ranca, F4.5 Nagel, Pronto 

3x4 Acro, F4.5 Acro. . 

3x4 Zeiss Kolibri, F4.5 Novar, Telma 

3x4 Foth Derby, F2.5 Foth 

Y, 120 Zeiss tkonta A, F3.5, Compur 

120 Kodak Duo, F3.5 K. A., Compur R 
1/120 Zeiss tkomat, F4.5 Tessar, Compur. 


Voightlander, Vag, F4.5 Skopar, Ibsor, S. E.. 
Kodak Nagel, F6.3 Anast., Pronto. S.E.. . 
Maximar B, F4.5 Novar, Compur, D. E 

Film Pack Cam, F4.5 Anast., Ibsor. S. E 
Welta, F4.5 Doppel Anast., Compur, D. E 
















Gasoline and tire shortages will 
cause many of us to go back 
to Old Dobbin for transporta- 
tion—but we can still be mod- 
ern in our photography with 
the DeJur “Critic” Model 40 


Exposure Meter. 


Product of years of precision 


1 Vv. P. CAMERAS 
3x4 cm Plaubel Makinette, F2.9 Anticomar, Compur 


9x12 CM. CAMERAS 


Photography by Nathaniel Field, 8th Prize Winner, DeJur International Picture Contest 





Back to , 
Dobbin... 


electrical engineering experi- 
ence, the DeJur “Critic” is 
amazingly sensitive, superb in 
performance, and beautiful in 
design. Equipped with the 
“Camera Angle of Acceptance” 
it is your assurance of perfect 
pictures—always. $18.75. 
Custom-designed case, $1.75. 


Visit your dealer today or write for more details 





SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 


Recomar, F4.5 Xenar, Compur, D. E., case $54.50 
$12.00 Film Pack, F5.5 Doppel Anast., D. E 29.50 
189.50 Maximar B, F4.5 Tessar, Compur, D. E 59.50 
12.50 Nagel, F4.5 Doppel Anast., Compur, D. E., Rangefinder 69.50 
175.00 Zeca, F4.5 Zecanar, Compur, D. E 2.50 
59.50 Beira, F4.5 Anast., tbsor, S. E 22.50 
10.50 Bergheil, F6.8 Collinear. D. E., case 32.50 
54.50 Zeiss Mirroflex, 6” F4.5 Tessar 69.50 
27.50 Trona, F4.5 Dominar, Compur. D. E 42.50 
195.00 Zeca, F4.5 Zecanar, Compur. D. E 42.50 
57.50 Recomar, F4.5 K. A., Compur, D. E 69.50 
49.50 Ideal B (New), F4.5 Tessar, Compur, D. E., case 120.00 
69.56 MISCELLANEOUS CAMERAS 
214x3% Ser BR. B. Graflex, F4.5 K. A $64.50 
$49.50 314x4% Ser D R. B. Graflex, F4.5 Tessar B&L 97.50 
13.50 3%4x4% R. B. Tele Graflex, 634 4.5 K.A 59.50 
10.50 3%4x4% Auto Graflex, F4.5 Tessar B&L 42.50 
11.50 34x44 R. B. Tele Graflex 64 F4.5 KA 79.50 
19.50 4x5 R. B. Tele Graflex, F4.5 Tessar B&L 79.50 
45.00 4x5 Auto Graflex 612 4.5 K.A 39.50 
49.50 4x5 R. B. Tele Graflex, No Lens 29.50 
37.50 4x5 R. B. Tele Graflex, Roll Holder, No Lens 52.50 
4x4 cm Rolleiflex, F2.8 Tessar, Compur, case 79.50 
4x4 cm Rolleiflex, F3.5 Tessar. Compur. case 67.50 
2'%4x2'2 National Grafiex Ser |, F3.5 B&L 42.50 
$22.50 V. P. Exakta Jr, F3.5 Anast 49.50 
15.00 V. P. Exakta Model B, F3.5 Tessar. 74.50 
37.50 V. P. Exakta Model B, F2 Biotar 150.00 
24.50 2\%4x2'% Korelle Reflex, F2.9 Radionar, case 124.50 
42.50 2%4x3% Mentor Reflex, F3.5 Tessar 59.50 
10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE * SEND ALL ORDERS and INQUIRIES to 142 FULTON ST. STORE 
j 














P.S. For movie-makers, 
there's the DeJur ‘'Critic"’ 
Ciné Model 40-C Expo- 
sure Meter. 


MANUFACTURERS OF DeJUR “VERSATILE” ENLARGERS 
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HARD TO GET? 
OF WEHA VE iT 


AUTO ROLLEIFLEX.......$197.50 
CONTAX III, F1.5.......... 197.50 


LEICA G, F.2..........-... 6& 
6) ye 3 Oe  ) ere 99.50 
NEW LINHOF TECH- 

oo! 2 ee 300.00 
PLAUBEL MAKINA II §, 

5 SRE OR PR 195.00 
6x9 em ZEISS MIROFLEX, 

CZT, F32.5..... “ . 77.50 
EXAKTA B, F1.9—PRIMO- 

> @O. ee _... 125.00 
SUPER OMEGA “B’’. ... 75.00 
KODAK 35, F3.5, C.R.F..... 50.50 
CARL ZEISS IKONTA B, 

yi 2 J So 74.00 


PERFEX 22, F3.5.......... 30.50 
All makes 8 and 16mm Cameras 
and Projectors. Also 16mm Sound 


Projectors 

= For immediate delivery: All- 

wide angle Normal and Tele 
lenses for Leica’and Contax; full line of 
Stereo Cameras and Accessories; View 
Cameras; Goerz-Zeiss-Schneider Lenses 

all foeal lengths. 
We issue no “bargain lists.” 
We always have what 


you 
‘ and it’s alw: a bargain! 
want, and it8 always a Dargain!: 


Write Us Your Needs Today 
Trades Accepted 


AREMAC CAMERA INC. 
1 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Dept. A 











It’s no longer possible to get 
new cameras of many world 
famous makes. However, we’ve 
a really great selection of used 
models, and offer them to you at tremendous dis- 
counts. All thoroughly reconditioned to perform 


like new. Here are just a few: 

Bantam F 2 Ektar (coated)............ $100.00 
Goth Devby, F 3B, Cane. ....... cccccscese 10.00 
Contax Il F 2 Sonnar, case 160.00 
Leica G F 2 Summar, case............. 135.00 
Super Nettel, chrome, F 2.8 Tessar, case 85.00 
Contax It! F 1.5 Sonnar, case 225.00 
4x4 cm Rolleiflex F 2.8, case 110.00 
Retina 1, chrome F 3.5 Ektar, case 42.50 
Vy No. 120 Dolly F 2.8 Tessar, Compur 60.00 
Duo 620 F 3.5 K.A. 35.00 
3'/4x4'/, Super D Graflex, F 3.5 Cooke 130.00 
3'/4x4'\/, Series D RB Graflex F 3.5 Xenar 85.00 
3'/4x4'/, Auto Graflex RB 7!/." F 4.5 K.A. 90.00 
9x12 Linhof F 3.5 Xenar, Meyer R.F. 235.00 


9x12 Juwel F 4.5 Tessar, case, F.P.A. 6 holders 125.00 
9x12 Linhoff Technica, F 6.3 8'/," Compur, case, 


12 holders, F.P.A. 250.00 
4x5 Speed Graphic F 4.5 Sonnar, Comput 65.00 
4x5 Anniv. Speed Graphic F 6.3 6” B & L Com- 

pound, New 110.00 
4x5 Auto Graflex RB F45 B&L 140.00 
Site Vales GH. GO TORE.......0s0cccccces 20.00 
35mm Magniphot, no lens. .............-. 22.00 
Wax2il, Elwood B, F 3.5 3°.......... 000. 17.50 
2\/4x2'/4 Super B Omega, no lens 60.00 
2'/4x2'/4 Praxidos F 4.5..... 22.50 
2\/4x3'/4 Versatile Il, no lens 55.00 


TEN-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


HENRY HERBERT 


485 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 

















Wanted: 





Photo 


(Continued from page 38) 


Inventions 





movie film. Hundreds of letters can be 
copied on a single small roll, and later 
enlarged in central stations near the bat- 
tle areas and back in the United States. 
This process will not only save space, 
but it will make it possible to institute 
a regular airmail service between our 
men abroad and the folks back home. 
This solution of a difficult problem came 
from an idea that someone had passed 
along to the proper authorities. It is an 
excellent example of the kind of ideas 
which photographers might send in to 
the Government. 

There are some general suggestions 
which might be passed along to poten- 
tial inventors in the photographic field. 
Remember that the principal use of pho- 
tography in warfare today is in aerial 
work. One of the great needs in Army 
aerial photography is for speed. Ideas 
and inventions which make it possible to 
hasten the process of taking a picture 
from an airplane and delivering the fin- 
ished print to headquarters are eagerly 
sought. The Army Air Forces photo- 
graphic service has developed a number 
of ingenious shortcuts in the past, which 
might offer the basis for new ideas. 

One piece of equipment which speeds 
up development is a small developing 
tank with four compartments, which 
eliminates the need for a darkroom. As 
soon as an exposure has been made, the 
photographer inserts the filmholder in a 
slot in the first section of the tank. The 
compartmert, which is filled with de- 
veloper, is lightproof. The photogra- 
pher pulls the slide out and uses it as 
a handle to agitate the holder in the 
tank. 

Then he replaces the slide and trans- 
fers the holder to the second section of 
the tank, where the negative is immersed 
in a stop bath. Again the slide is re- 
placed and the holder is immersed in 
the third compartment, containing the 
fixing solution. Then it goes to the 
fourth compartment for rinsing in water. 

The tank has a spillproof lid, so that 
if the plane tosses around the liquids 
won’t splash or spill, and it is jacketed 
in an insulation material, which is elec- 
trically heated to a constant temperature. 
This tank is a simple little gadget, com- 
bining a number of ideas. There is noth- 
ing revolutionary about it—but it is im- 
portant. For it has made it possible for 
our flyers to go out on a photographic 
mission and to develop their prints on 
the return flight, without the necessity 
of lugging along a darkroom. The time 
saved by use of this device—or some 
other equally simple idea—may some 
day make it possible for our Army com- 
manders to get information about the 
enemy quickly enough to turn the tide 
of a decisive battle. 

One of the objectives of research to 
speed up aerial photography has been 
to discover some entirely satisfactory 
method of direct positive photography, 
whereby the exposure would be made 
directly on a piece of photographic paper 





which, when developed, would itself be- 
come the finished print. The last report 
made on this research indicated that it 
was still far from perfection. 

The development of an emulsion which 
would make the direct positive method 
usable under wide variations of lighting 
conditions might make it possible for the 
Army to utilize this process. This sug- 
gests at least one line of research. 

Likewise, the flying services would 
welcome new ideas on methods for pene- 
trating haze and fog, and for night pho- 
tography. Fog and darkness are the 
photographic plane’s worst enemy and 
best friend. For these conditions, on one 
hand, provide cover for the slower pho- 
tographic ships. On the other hand, they 
impede the work the photographers have 
to do. Development of photographic 
methods to improve the effectiveness of 
these planes under conditions affording 
maximum cover is important. 

Of course aerial photography isn’t the 
only field where the cameraman’s inven- 
tions and ideas are needed. Since the 
armed forces are using the camera for 
almost every conceivable purpose, any 
real improvements of any kind are likely 
to be well received. This means. that 
the Government would be interested in 
mechanical inventions, such as a better 
flash synchronizer or filmholder. And it 
means that ideas on new uses for pho- 
tography would be welcome. The Navy 
has adapted an X-ray process, for in- 
stance, to examine armor plate to make 
sure there are no internal defects or 
weaknesses. These things may be small, 
in themselves, but enough good ideas 
will be important in the whole war effort. 

The prospective inventor need have no 
hesitancy about making suggestions to 
the Government. Many of our most use- 
ful items of military equipment have 
been devised and developed by civilians 
—in many cases by those who have had 
no experience in military affairs. 

It is possible that an invention or sug- 
gestion which the originator may think 
of as belonging in the photographic field 
will be found to have application else- 
where. One small idea sent in by a pho- 
tographer may fit in with another idea 
sent in by a chemist—to solve a problem 
which neither of them had in mind. All 
suggestions are carefully catalogued and 
fitted together. And it may be that your 
idea will be so advanced and incomplete 
that it will have to incubate for years 
before some other person, thinking along 
the same lines, fills in details which es- 
caped you. 

It is by this process that important in- 
ventions are perfected. One man has 
an idea, another improves upon it—until, 
by the process of trial and error, some- 
one stumbles upon an important discov- 
ery. The function of the Inventors 
Council is to act as an emergency clear- 
ing house for these ideas, in the hope 
that the process can be speeded up at 
this time. 

Don’t expect the Council to enter into 
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detailed communication with you about 
your idea or invention. It may be that 
the Army already has the thing you sug- 
gest—or perhaps something even better 
in the same line. Don’t expect them to 
write back and explain to you why your 
invention isn’t being accepted. 

If you expect that your invention or 
idea has any commercial possibilities, 
you would be wise to patent it at the 
same time you send it to the Council. 
The Council, of course, holds all inven- 
tions in strictest confidence—but the fact 
that you send an idea to the Council 
does not mean that you have a patent on 
it. To protect your rights against the 
claims of someone else who may have 
the same idea a month later, you must 
apply to the Patent Office. 

The Inventors’ Council has asked that 
men of experience and scientific training 
give assistance to their subordinates or 
to younger men in organizing ideas the 
latter may have. Organized groups, such 
as camera clubs, are encouraged to set 
up “Idea Boxes” or other pools. Persons 
in such organizations who know how to 
prepare material so that it can be ex- 
amined should lend their help in the 
work. Address your ideas to the Na- 
tional Inventors’ Council, Commerce 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

This country has developed more good 
ideas per square inch and has given the 
world more inventions than any other 
nation. In this time of emergency, we 
must direct our national talent for in- 
vention toward the job of saving our- 
selves and the other good people of the 
earth from the menace which is so near. 
There is much that the photographer can 
do to improve his work, so if you have 
any ideas that are applicable to the war 
effort and are really good, send them 
along to the Inventors’ Council.— 


Reflector Stand Adapter 
§ pion it is desired to make a perma- 

nent yet flexible attachment be- 
tween a flood reflector and the top of the 
upright rod in a music stand. There are 
various ways of do- 
ing this, but I be- 
lieve the way illus- 
trated here is one of 
the cheapest and 
easiest. Get a flash- 
light holder, of the 
type used to fasten 
an ordinary flash- 
light on the steering 
post of an automo- 
bile. This holder 
shouldn’t cost more 
than a few cents. Next, flatten the top 
nd of the music stand upright rod, and 
lrill a 4%4” hole in it. 

As shown in the accompanying photo- 
zraph, the flashlight holder is attached to 
he flattened rod by means of a 14” stove 
bolt, and the neck of the reflector snaps 
nto the clamp which was intended for 
he flashlight. A wing-nut and washer 
nake it easier to adjust the reflector up- 
ward or downward, and hold it in the 
position desired. In case the reflector 





Adapter in use. 


ou use has no neck, or a very short one, 
fasten the clamp around the light socket 
tself—James Marek, Linton, N. D. 
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Completely stocked with everything from an inexpensive grey-scale to the most ex- 
pensive types of color cameras and densitometers. Enjoy expert advice and sugges- 
tions on your color needs with prompt service from the Nation’s Color Headquarters. 





KITS 


Isocolor Kit, with 5x7” stripping and back- 
ing and trial separation negatives...... 

Orthotone Trial Kit. . “e. 

Orthotone complete outfit with squeegee, 

film, and backing paper, 


$3.45 
5.75 
5x7” wash-off 

ON ; 8.50 
Orthotone Professional Outfit, complete 

with extras above ESF 9.95 
McGraw Carbro..... ; 4.95 
Devin-MecGraw Carbro. Reg. $13.50. Special 9.50 
National Carbro. Reg. $9.95. Special .. 7.98 











Curtis Dufaycolor Printers with voltage con- 
trol. Assemble k9%6 .. 8 8.95 

Curtis Model K (Kodachrome) Printers with 
voltage control. Handsomely finished in 
duo-tone enamel............... 27.50 

Same, in Kit form for home assembly 19.50 


EQUIPMENT 


Filterettes for filtering solutions. . Set 

Marshall Densitometers, new... 

Eastman Transmission Reflection Densi- 
Sis 0k Saran tna oat oe 

National Transmission Densitometer. . 

Curtis Color Analyst, 314 x4'4 

Stamcor Voltage Control, 150-Watt 
capacity, A.C. only......... 9.95 

Stamcor Voltage Control, 300-Watt 
capacity, A.C : 





7S¢ 
$ 44.50 
320.00 


149.00 
295.00 


12.95 











’ CAMERAS 


SINGLE MIRROR 

Curtis KD, used... Ae en 
Curtis KD, demonstrator L. N.. ate a 
Curtis KD, Zeiss Tessar F:4.5, 15 cm., Comp.149.00 
2'4x3'4 National, Ilex lens and shutter, Hug 

Meyer range & new finder va 
9x12 cm. Wickham, case, extras, less lens 
4x5” Ives (Trichrome), less lens 

TWO MIRROR 
2%x3'4 Curtis Color Scout, L.N., complete.$360.00 
6x9 Devin Precision, Artar or Dogmar, 
295.00 
Goerz 


complete 
3'4x4'4 National, 
Meyer range & new finder 495.00 
5x7 Devin Grafiex, Goerz Artar in Comp.L.N. 875.00 
And many others—-New and Used 


Dogmar, Hugo 





Separation negatives from your own 
Kodochromes, $1.00 per set contact. En- 
larged separations from 35 mm., 4x5 
max., $1.50 per set. 











SEND FOR FREE COLOR LIST 
“‘the Nation’s Color Headquarters”’ 


FOTOSHOP., INC. 
Dept. PH 
» 18 EAST 42nd ST. , NEW YORK, N. Y. 














DATA. Reflex 


Soho 
lighting with one-fifth second exposure at f.8. 
Agfa par-speed Ortho film developed in regular 
Glycin formula for two and one-half hours. 
Defender Velour Black I printing paper using 
Mortensen system of projection control. Print 


camera Modified Basic 


completed by Mortensen Abrasion-Tone 


process. 


LAGUNA BEACH 


CONTINUING 


the Basic and Special 
Courses that for 15 


years have made 
William Morten- 
sen famous as 


a teacher of 


photography 


Personalized 
Instiction 
BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


MORTENSEN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


CALIFORNIA 




















TRADE MARK REG, A U.S. PAT. OF FICE. 


ADD COLORTO... 
YOUR ALBUMS! 


NuAce colored Mounting Cor- 
ners make albums and scrap- 
books more attractive. They're 
ideal for all mounting purposes 
and afford maximum protection 
against loss or damage. 
NuAce corners come in 9 dis- 
tincticolors and 3 sizes: Regular, 
Juntor, and Sentor. In Black, 
Whtte, Green, Red, Gray, Gold, 
Septa, Ivory and Silver. Also tn a crystal-clear Trans- 
parent style (Medium) 

Ask for NuAce at your dealers or send 10c for pkg. 
and samples. 


14 Gould St. 






PATENTED 


ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 








MM / DEVELOPED 
FILM ‘Mogic Lre'Timed [ 
VAPORATED 
ENLARGED- 





American 





Studios still offers finest 





Candid Processing at same common- 
sense low prices as always! NO 
eee + fe ultra fine-grain de- 
velop a rolls; time enlargements 
with ‘‘Magic-Eye’’; Vaporate eac * FRAME 
| an. edd and give brilliant 8x4 en- 
| largements on eckled-Edge Velox 
»aper. Order at these low prices: * MAILERS 
6 exposures, 35MM........ 33-3 
18 exposures, 35MM. cee . 
| Reloads for 36 exposures... . -SO © SAMPLES 
Reloads for 18 exposures. . e 
Sixteen exposure No. 127 roll. .50 
~ exp. #828 Bantam, etc... . .25 | 24-Hour Service 
Reprints, 3x4, each. . . o3 No delay Not 
too fast t 


frame 


FREE! EXTRA! oie arse order: 
Send rolls or write for FREE print, 
| handy mailers, bargains, etc. 


' American Studios, Dept. 311, La Crosse, Wise. 


++ ho 
t w! But 
just right for 
superb quality! 
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. 
“ELECTROL POLAROID’ 
FILTERS 


Put New Meaning sas 


— "GLARE CONTROL” 


Go after those striking cloud effects with real 
confidence this summer . . . in color or black 
and white... with ’Flectrol Polaroid Filters. 
Turn this filler—turn out glare—tone in rich, 
dark skies and hold sparkling contrasting 
clouds—WITH NO FOREGROUND DIS- 
TORTION! 


because:— 


© 'Flectrol—Polaroid Filters are made with new 
Polaroid H type color corrected polarizing 
material 
¢ The only known type of sky filter for color 
photography 
* Controls reflected glare in same manner as 
famous Polaroid Sun Glasses 
e They're high transmission 
USE Type HB for general use color or black and 
eee white 
Type HA for precision work with long 
focal length cameras 
Type J for black and white only—(a low 
cost, high quality filter) 
Type Type Type 
Size HB 








ortraits, copying, com- 
mercial and medical photography 


V—30mm svecks $6.50 $10.65 $3.25 

Vi—4imm.......... : 7.50 11.75 3.75 

VII—50.5mm ceeus 8.50 14.95 4.75 
VIII—63.5mm 16.00 
19mm (unmounted) 4.00 6.00 

12” sq. J film unmounted (for studio use).$ 9.50 

12” sq. J film mounted (for studio use) 12.50 

New 'Flectrol Polaroid Studio Light 

TRO Filters of type J film—used in con- 

AS Ij eaetion witt nie 1? sean ra 

| ilt ive mplete are contr 

Bi Ideal for yf i ; y 






ORDER TODAY!! 
direct or from your dealer 
PIONEER SCIENTIFIC 
CORPORATION 


Empire State Bldg.. New York 


POLAR 
“a rere Con. 











RABSON SPECIALS 
FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
THIS SUMMER 


E 9x12C. M.R. B. FOLDING [HAGEE 
Reflex Zeiss Tessar {:3.5 lens 6% in. $ 97.50 


E 9x12 C. M. R. B. ERNEMANN 18- 

CM [:4.5 Lens, Double extension bel- 

lows 77.50 
E 34x44 SERIES B GRAFLEX 5%’ 

Kodak £:4.5 lens 39.50 
E 4x5 R. B. AUTO GRAFLEX (old 

type) Rebuilt 18” bellows extension, 

no lens... 45.00 
D 2%x2\% CIROFLEX f:3.5 lens 42.00 
E BANTAM SPECIAL f:2 lens, compur 

rapid, case... 89.50 
G SUPER IKONTA B, f:2.8 Tessar, 

case 105.00 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DE- 
LIVERY NEW CINE KODAK 
SPECIAL .... 445.50 
E means excellent; G means good; 

D means demonstrator. 





Sold on our famous 10-day free-trial 
basis. Guaranteed 90 days. Write for 
special quotations on any camera equip- 
ment you desire. Complete stock of new 
and used as and ies. 














Write for your free copy of the RABSON 
CAMERA REVIEW listing many outstand- 


ing camera values. 


RABSONS, INC. 


111 West 52nd St. (near Radio City) New York, N.Y. 























Dangerous Pictures 
(Continued from page 29) 





had not been used for advertising pur- 
poses. 

In brief, pictures that may be used with- 
out consent are those connected with 
news items, with the story of public men 
and events, and with travel articles. 
Even private and exclusive social events 
through custom are regarded as public 
property where the purpose is only to 
convey information of general interest 
and not to advertise a commodity or 
service. However, photographs may not 
be used without consent to illustrate fic- 
tion stories or merely for the purpose of 
adding to the attractiveness and to the 
sales of a publication. 

The same rules apply to motion pic- 
tures. Generally we can say that the pic- 
ture of a person in a newsreel is permit- 
ted, while it may not be used without 
permission in a feature picture. 

The photographer can protect himself 
by securing from the subject or model a 
release in writing. The “valuable con- 
sideration” described in a release may be 
anything from a sizable sum of money to 
a few prints of the picture. If the model 
or subject is under twenty-one, the con- 
sent should be signed by his parent or 
guardian. 

All photographers who sell their work, 
or publish it, would be wise to keep a 
few releases typed and at hand. Printed 
forms are available for this purpose from 
large photographic supply stores. 

A client of mine, a professional pho- 
tographer, prided himself on the excel- 
lence of his candid shots. He took a pic- 
ture of a cow which I advised him to 
destroy immediately—the negative, too. 
This seemingly unusual request was 
made for a good legal reason-—and if the 
advice had been heeded, my client would 
have been saved much trouble and ex- 
pense. 

A photo of a cow mooing its way down 
a city street is innocent enough, but when 
the print was developed it revealed that 
a man who was standing behind the cow 
seemed to be sitting on its back. The 
angle at which the picture was taken 
made the man look ridiculous. The pic- 
ture was extremely funny. Because the 
effect was so humorous, my client in- 
tended to enlarge the picture and hang 
it in his salon. 

I tried to discourage him from doing 
so, but he refused to listen. The picture 
was placed on exhibition, and it caused 
much comment—not only because of its 
obvious technical excellence, but also be- 
cause of the subject matter. People who 
knew the man in the picture saw it—and 
as a result, the man threatened to sue 
my client for libel. After some negotia- 
tion, we settled the case out of court by 
paying the man $300. In addition, the 
negative and all prints were destroyed. 
The subject of this picture had a perfect 
right to sue for damages because the 
photograph tended to disgrace him. 

A libel, as far as photograhpers are 
concerned, is any malicious publication 
or exhibition (public or private) of a pic- 


ture which tends to blacken the memor, 
of a dead person, or the reputation of a 
living one, and which exposes him to the 
hatred, shame, contempt, or ridicule of 
other persons. This includes the print- 
ing of a picture in a newspaper or maga- 
zine—or even the mere showing of a 
print to another person. 

A “sexy” picture is often in this class. 
So is one which might expose a person 
to the danger of losing his job or of los- 
ing business. That’s why it is unwise 
to take a picture of a married man with 
a woman who is not his wife under cir- 
cumstances which might possibly appear 
questionable, but which actually are 
quite innocent. It is also inadvisable to 
do any composite work which might pro- 
duce a result that could be considered 
objectionable. 

Libel can be punished either by a civil 
suit for damages, or sometimes, even by 
a prison sentence. 

You must be careful, if you are having 
a photo published with the name of the 
subject near it, that the name fits the 
picture correctly. A story is told of the 
time a magazine published the wrong 
picture in connection with a story about 
a bandit and murderer who was a fugi- 
tive from justice. It was just an acci- 
dent, but the man whose picture was used 
felt that he had been shamed. Conse- 
quently he sued for damages for libel 
and recovered a_ substantial sum of 
money. 

For many years it has been the custom 
of amateur photographers visiting New 
York to take snapshots of the Statue of 
Liberty from the Battery, pointing their 
cameras out over the water. War-time 
regulations have put a stop to the taking 
of such seemingly innocent pictures, and 
harbor scenes cannot be photographed 
without securing a special permit. This 
rule has been placed in effect to protect 
United Nations shipping which might be 
in the harbor. 

Similar restrictions are in effect at 
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other harbors, and cameras are banned 
from the vicinity of power plants, fac- 
tories, and bridges. These can be photo- 
graphed only with special permission. 
The same regulations apply to Army and 
Navy establishments. Unauthorized pic- 
tures of planes, tanks, guns, and troop 
movements also are taboo. 

Since military and defense areas are 
not always easy to recognize, it is a wise 
precaution to inquire about local regu- 
lations before going out to take pictures 
in an area with which you are not famil- 
iar. It doesn’t pay to take any chances 
on violating these rules, even though you 
may have the best of intentions. If you 
do, you are liable to arrest, and upon 
conviction you can be imprisoned for as 
long as fifteen months and fined as much 
as $15,000. 

There are some restrictions against 
taking certain types of pictures which 
have long been in effect. The reasons for 
them are obvious—to prevent forgery 
and counterfeiting and provide a usable 
law for use in combating forgers and 
counterfeiters. 

It is against the law to photograph 
roney, bonds, or other financial obliga- 
tions of the United States. However, 
dealers may print pictures of coins in 
their catalogs. Pictures of postage and 
internal revenue stamps are taboo, al- 
though reproductions for use by stamp 
collectors and dealers can be made if 
they are less than three-quarters or more 
than one and one-half times the size of 
the original. Naturalization papers and 
passports cannot be photographed. 

This article has described some of the 
more important legal rules which affect 
amateur and professional photography. 
It is not difficult to follow these rules. 
Most of them are just common sense. 
Observe them, and continue to enjoy the 
use of your camera without fear of be- 
ing haled into court.—® 





Overflow Alarm 
(Continued from page 57) 








shows its correct position with relation 
to the direction of the current in the 
washing tank. In case the washer to be 
fitted circulates the water in the oppo- 
site direction, the base B should be 
turned over and the float arm bent to 
perate in the reverse direction. A hole 
is drilled through the lower outside end 
of the part C and tapped to receive a 
No. 6-32 machine thumb-screw or wing 
bolt, by which the unit is clamped onto 
the tank. To prevent chipping of en- 
ameled trays or tanks, small pads of rub- 
ber of soft wood should be placed be- 
tween the tank and clamp when it is at- 
tached. 

The electric contacts, which are 
marked X and Y in the drawings, are 
nade of small sections of bronze tape 
uch as used in radio work, and can be 
obtained from any radio repair shop. One 
of these, marked Y, is drilled at one end 
and bent to a semi-circular shape as 
een in side views on Plate 1. It is se- 
cured to the rounded end of the base B 
vhich is shaded in all drawings for 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


easy identification), with a %” round- 
head brass machine screw, size 2-56. An- 
other bolt of the same dimensions is 
placed in the remaining hole, and both 
are used as binding posts for the bell 
wires, which are secured to each one by 
clamping the wire ends under a second 
nut. 

Steel wire is used to make the float 
arm, which is bent to the general shape 





FLOAT : | 
ARM 











Float-operated switch for overflow alarm 
ready to clamp on washing tank or tray. 


and dimensions shown on Plate 2. It 
should be passed through the bearing, A, 
before making the last square bend at the 
top. Any type of small collar or washer 
such as can be sawed from brass or cop- 
per tubing, should be soldered to the wire 
on each end of the bearing to prevent 
end-play. After the float arm is in place, 
the contact X is soldered to its top end as 
shown in position on Plate 1. The cir- 
cuit between this contact and the bind- 
ing post is completed by soldering one 
end of a small coil spring to the contact, 
and clamping the other end under the 
binding post. The enlarged cross-section, 
which is part of the wiring diagram on 
Plate 1, shows this arrangement. The 
spring is made by winding several turns 
of soft tinned wire around a match stick. 
It is actually a flexible connection, and 
should exert no tension on the float arm. 

The illustration above shows in detail 
the completed float-operated switch— 
contacts, binding posts, and flexible con- 
nection just described. Note the position 
of the two electrical contacts when the 
float arm is lowered. As the float raises 
the arm, the upper contact is lowered 
until it touches the curved contact fas- 
tened to the bakelite base, thus closing 
the circuit and ringing the bell as a 
warning. 

A drug store ointment can, 14%” in 
diameter, is used as a float. The lid is 
soldered on to make it watertight, after 
which it is soldered to the lower end of 
the float arm. To guard against prints 
catching under the float, a second smaller 
wire is run from a point above water 
on the float arm to the bottom of the float 
and soldered at each end; see top sketch 
on Plate 1. 

After completing the unit, it will be 
seen that adjustment is simply a matter 
of bending the float arm or wire down- 
ward until the float rides at the desired 
water level when the contacts are slightly 
separated. Thus any increase in the water 
level will raise the float and ring the 
bell, attracting the photographer’s at- 
tention before an overflow occurs.—}® 




































OLDEN 


CAMERAG&LENS CO. 


1265 BROADWAY : NEW YORK -N-Y: 
35MM 





























































Argus A III, $13.75; Mod. CC.........+++ $ 23.00 
Argus C II, $23.00; — Ill and flash...... 26.95 
Bantam Special F cpr.,$86.00; Super- 

matic, brand new Latent eR Perr 116.75 
Contax I Tess. 3.5, $82.00; Sonnar F 2 108.00 
Contax II Sonnar F 2, ap anne: Ill F 1. 5. 199.00 
Dollina II F 2. 9, $48.00; Tessar 59.50 
Dollina sar 2.8. $69.50; wenon F 2: 76.00 
Koda 5 coupied range ander. new 50.50 
Kodak 3: 5, $29.80; F 4.5 $18.90; 

F 5.6, s Obs Uae seeks ee Ree 12.00 
Leica F Elvan 3.5, $105.00; Mod. G F 2. 205-40 
Leica G 1 $196.00; IIIB Summitar... 219.00 
Perfex 55 $38.00; Wollensak 2.8 45.95 
Perfex 55 Wolle nsz ak 3.5. ae De eee eee 36.50 
Perfex Flash outht, Rar ag Perfex ¢ ase.... 4.75 
Retina Il F 2. $84.50; i Xenon mat Fn * oe 95.00 
Robot I ag o. 0 ollina 

ad. 2.9 “a "Se : Be aha ... 45.00 
Univex Mercury F 3.5, $14.50; E. R. case 2.75 
ALL Telephoto and Ww ide a Lenses for 
ica and Contax Available: 

Elmar 90mm F . ies eee © Fokes 88.50 

Elmar 3.5 F 3.! ° 72.00 

Hektor i: 35 jmm F 4.5, $96.00; 73mm 











Vidom Finder : :: 
Biogan F 3.5, 
Sonnar 135mm 














Sonnar F 1.5_ Secm...-.ceseees : 
Hugo Meyer F 2.7 W. A..wceccscceses 
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Summer 1942 inventory listing on Beenennt. 

































































































































































Instruction bocaiets for any came 25 
Agfa Speedex F 4.5, latest.......... -. 24.80 
Argus Color Slide Projector, ‘latest. - anee 18.50 
De Jur Critic Exp. meter, $12.50; G E 

meter, | $27. 50; Haynes Enlarging me- a 
Duo Six- 20° F 3.5 Rez 50; Retina IF3.5 37.00 
Baweeod Sx7 emler@er BB... 2. cscceccee 36.80 
Federal Enlarg re . 331° $26. 75; 219. : 17.9 
Foth Derby F 3.5, $18,785; F 2.5 cose) «SD 
4x5 or 34x41 Anniv. Speed Graphic, 

latest model Ektar 4.7, nee pg Srey 114.20 
214x31 Miniature Speed Graph F . 88.00 
pred other Speed Graphics from ‘S38. 

x314 B&J Press camera, $3 0; 9 up. 39.50 

oxd a peck camera F 4.5 cpr. .—T comp., 

Ss 6d 0:0 @ ik as ne 6 Wk 38.50 
oan my pon B Tess. 2.8, $138.00; Super 

konta BX, latest, like new.......... 178.00 
SVE Proj. Model RK, $23.50; Model DK. 31.00 
Vest Pocket Dolly F 3.5 compur......... 23.50 
Argofiex F 4.5, lates $ 26.95 
Ciroflex Wollensak F 3:3 , $35. ‘50; ER Case 4.75 
Contaflex Sonnar MCE O Feet er ces eek 185.00 
EE Sn on 6 tae & Gd a op 0% 0 46 98.00 
4x5 Grafiex D RB Tessar 4.5, 10”..... 150.00 
Ikoflex 00; Ikoflex Ir Tessar 2.8. 198.00 
Kine Exakta F 3.5, SS arr 187.00 
Korelle II F 2. 9. $89. 00: Tessar SR 119.00 
Exakta B Tessar 2 8, vat 00; Grafiex F 4.5 58.00 
Pilot Super F 3.5, $3 is <a Kies a's 42.50 
Rolleicord I, $62. 00; Relieicord II F3.5.. 89. 
Rolleifiex Standard Tessar 3.5 cpr. A ag .. 108. 

B & H Companion, $39.75; Sportster... .. $ $4.50 

Cine Kodak F 3.5. $22.00; F 2.7........ 32.00 

Cine Master F ars 5, CE ec 34.00 
stone K-8 















500 watt & case 
Kodascope Model 33, 500 wat sseeee 
Magazine Cine Kodak F 1.9, monde BO. cecs 
Magazine Cine Perfex Turret F2 
Revere 88 F 3.5, $22. 2.5 

Revere model 80, $48.75; Model 85. 


16MM MOVIE 


B & H Filmaster, Brand New........... 169. 
B& 70 D A F 1.5, lens... cccccsecs $393:30 
; “f 86.00 
























-16, $22.00; “A- 75, 500 watt. 

y ge in stock. Write for listing. 
All these cameras are used, but in 
working order. If interested senc our 
money order and 
shipped by on our ten 
trial basis with money back guarantee. 
Trode-tne_seseptes, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


1265 BROADWAY at 32nd Street 


Keystone 
Mar 

































































































PHOTO FINISHING OF SUPREME QUALITY 

Whenever we develop your films and the above 

mark of quality appears on your prints and 

enlargements, you know that you have the best. 
HEINZ FINE PHOTOGRAPHY 


5 Union Square, Dept. P3, New York, N. Y. 


Write for price list and mailing bags 
All men in the U 












































S. and Allied ~ eae F 
10% special discow tay eae 
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LOOSE LEAF, 
TOO g WAS w 


Makes a handsome, lifetime gift! Rich, simulated top- 
grade leather covers in choice of 3 colors (black, 
blue and maroon) 50 sheets of black or gray bound 
with the famous Swing-O-Ring loose-leaf binding. 
Pages lie ABSOLUTELY FLAT and CAN'T TEAR OUT. 
Handy pocket in back cover for loose prints. 


ORDER TODAY DIRECT 


6 POPULAR SIZES TO CHOOSE FROM 





















































| en $1.95 
MEP ED Delve civ-ccccececcccccesoseceeeus $2.25 
Di Ui ccvcccducegesacesevionnouas $2.50 
BN EE WWektccnensenenetecnetecaneckes $2.50 
St UP ena cdees Bsa leeeesecreses $3.25 
ON ae $4.50 
ck occacnmecdene seus euewer $7.95 








GENERAL LOOSE-LEAF BINDER CO. 
EMPIRE STATF BLDG., NEW YORK 


























MAKE FASCINATING PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 
ART FIGURE PHOTOS WITH.... 
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One 35mm Black and White Art 
Transparency will be sent abso- 
lutely FREE with all orders for 
$1 or more 
















BROADWAY NEGATIVE SERVICE 
Box 37, Rugby Sta. Dept. PH, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Pet Portraiture: 


(Continued from page 33) 


A New Business 








then there’s only one thing to do if I 
intend to make any pictures. The owner 
must get out of the room.” 

Ordinarily she has little trouble with 
dogs, however; after a relatively brief 
get-acquainted period, they seem to be 
perfectly at home with Ylla. Then she 
really goes to town, clicking off the ex- 
posures as fast as changes in the dog’s 
expressions and attitudes warrant. With- 
out hesitation, she snaps one frame after 
the other, believing that even a slight 
change in the subject between one ex- 
posure and the next can make all the 
difference between a good and a bad 
picture. Shoot first and select afterward, 
is her motto. 

People who do not know dogs as well 
as Ylla does are puzzled when you speak 
of their expressions. But Ylla insists that 
dogs are capable of a great variety of 
facial changes. She admits, however, 
that occasionally she encounters a stub- 
born customer who will maintain a 
stony look, without life, without appeal, 
through as many as three dozen shots, all 
made in the hope of catching some glint 
of aliveness and naturalness. This is al- 
ways discouraging to Ylla, because she 
likes to photograph dogs not merely as 
good specimens of a particular breed, but 
even more as lovable, appealing, comic, 
almost human creatures. 

Even when she is assigned to do a 
purely record shot of an animal, Ylla 
manages to inject that individual touch 
of hers. The “points” that dog breeders 
and dog fanciers require in pictures 
cramp Ylla’s style a little, because they 
are bound to curb the spontaneity of the 
cecasion somewhat. As a result, she oc- 
casionally overlooks a detail here and 
there. To rectify matters and satisfy own- 
ers of Show dogs she must, ironically 
enough, resort to that aspect of photogra- 
phy which drove her from human por- 
traiture—retouching. In such cases, how- 
ever, Ylla has one comforting thought: 
she never has to make them look younger 
And in any event, re- 
touching dog pictures is not nearly so 
demanding as that of elderly ladies with 
nostalgic yearnings for their youth. 

There is little call for pictures of cats, 
although occasionally Ylla receives visits 
from the feline tribe. Cats, like dogs, 
have expressive personalities too, but 
they must be drawn out somewhat more 
laboriously. Unlike dogs, Ylla finds, cats 
do not react to stimuli such as the little 
noises that usually bring instant re- 
sponses from dogs. They have to be 
coaxed again and again during trying or- 
deals, making the task far from simple. 
Ylla has discovered that cats are more 
interested in food than in noises, so she 
makes them fast for 24 hours and then 
offers them food to make them toe the 
mark. 

Ylla’s studio is the living-room of a 
New York penthouse apartment. Ad- 
joining the studio is a small but efficient 
darkroom, where she does her own de- 
veloping, printing, and enlarging. She 








works exclusively with a_ Rolleiflex, 
which affords her good depth of field 
even at medium diaphragm stops, ground- 
glass focusing, and the ability to make a 
dozen shots in quick succession. She’: 
been considering the purchase of a larger 
reflex camera for her animal portraiture, 
but hesitates principally because of the 
reduced depth of field it would provide 
at her usual working apertures of f 8 
and f 11. 

The studio setup consists of two win- 
dow-shade brackgrounds on rollers, one 
medium gray, the other dark blue, and 
each measuring 6 feet wide by 7 feet 
long. Most of the illumination is pro- 
vided by four No. 2 Photofloods in re- 
flectors. The main lighting unit con- 
sists of three of these reflectors arranged 
step-fashion, one below the other, at an 
angle to the vertical stand. The remain- 
ing reflector is used as needed, for a 
fill-in. A 200-watt spotlight completes 
the lighting outfit. 

Ylla prefers not to use flash in photo- 
graphing animals, because she likes to 
shoot one picture after another in rapid 


succession. This isn’t feasible where 
flashbulbs must be changed between 
shots. She respects the advantages af- 


forded by flash, but still would rather 
stick to her floodlight technique. 

When working outside the studio, at 
zoos, farms, and kennels, Ylla prefers to 
use sunlight exclusively. She feels that 
daylight has a desirable plastic quality, 
especially in the early morning or late 
afternoon. 

Believing in complete comfort when at 
work, she wear slacks and a blouse. This 
outfit allows her the freedom of move- 
ment she likes, with the result that she 
never hesitates to lie on her stomach, 
hunch down on her knees, or adopt any 
other unconventional position which may 
be required to get unusual pictures. 

With reference to photographic mate- 
rials, Ylla has standardized on Eastman 
Super-XX film, which she develops in 
DK-20. Enlargements are made on De- 
fender Velour Black, the glossy surface 
being used in order to record the greatest 
amount of detail. While admitting that 
she could save a lot of time by having 
her darkroom work done for her, Ylla 
never yet has found anybody who can 
make enlargements just the way she 
wants them. Others may achieve excel- 
lent print quality, she says, but the depth 
of tone or “color” must be just so in 
order to render the animal’s coat the way 
she wants it. So she prefers to do her 
own finishing. 

Because of her thorough familiarity 
with animals, dogs in particular, Ylla fre- 
quently makes pictures for dog breeders 
and such other people as may want rec- 
ord shots of their dogs for sales purposes 
Much of her clientele, however, is made 
up of wealthy individuals who want pho- 
tographs of their pets to hang on walls 
or keep in albums. 

What makes a good photographer of 
animals? Yilla says it calls for patience, 
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luck, concentration, alertness, and, above 
all, a sincere love of animals. In order 
to photograph any kind of animal well 
you must know the breed thoroughly— 
so Ylla is strong for specialization. Not 
only has she stuck to animal photogra- 
phy exclusively, but she has kept entirely 
away from taking pictures of fish and 
horses, for example. In her opinion, the 
satisfactory handling of these two groups, 
among others, would require entirely 
new knowledge on her part. 

The comparative simplicity with which 
this photographic specialist has chosen 
her field and works within it should be 
a lesson to any photographer, amateur 
or professional. The moral seems to be: 
pick out a type of photographic subject 
you enjoy, study it thoroughly, and then 
keep your method of work as simple and 
forthright as possible. And if you like 
animals, there’s plenty of room for any- 
body who can take their pictures well. 
Perhaps you, like Ylla, can make your 
fondness for pets pay off.— 





Sea Shells 


(Continued from page 35) 











The lighting for this picture was rela- 
tively simple, once I had worked it out 
to my satisfaction. The main source was 
a small spotlight, which was placed 
slightly above and to the left of the 
shells. This position of the spot produced 
the best modeling. Those portions of the 
shells away from the spot were illumi- 
nated by means of light reflected from 
the magnifying side of a shaving mirror. 
The background consisted of a smooth 
piece of white paper about three feet in 
back of the setup. The main trouble 
encountered was in shifting the spot and 
the mirror to their most effective posi- 
tions. The shot was taken with a 4x5 
Speed Graphic, fitted with a 6-inch 
Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens, and the camera 
was about two feet away from the shells. 

It is always best to use a camera hav- 
ing a groundglass focusing screen for this 
kind of work. Satisfactory work can be 
done with a miniature, but it calls for 
great care in focusing, composing, and 
processing the negative in order to pro- 
duce results obtainable somewhat more 
easily with the aid of a groundglass. In 
addition to the Speed Graphic already 
mentioned, I have used an 8x10 view 
camera fitted with a Turner-Reich triple 
convertible lens (I generally employ 
just the 12-inch element). I’ve also taken 
shell pictures with a 5x 7 view camera 
equipped with a 712-inch Turner-Reich 
anastigmat. Note that all the lenses 
mentioned are of fairly long focal length, 
a matter which I consider important. In 
shell pictures, you want to get a pretty 
big image on the negative without ob- 
taining the distortion sometimes present 
when a short-focus lens is used at close 
range. 

My lighting equipment is fairly sim- 
ple, consisting of two small spotlights, 
two floodlamps in reflectors, and a collec- 
tion of inexpensive double-faced shav- 
ing mirrors. The latter can be obtained 
at most variety stores, and by using the 
opposite sides of one of these mirrors for 
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various reflection effects you can control 
your lighting surprisingly well. 

In spite of the simplicity of- the light- | 
ing equipment mentioned, one of my 
shell picture setups is apt to look com- 
plicated. Shaving mirrors will be bal- 
anced precariously here and there, and 
possibly one or two sheets of cardboard | 
clamped so as to shield the camera lens 
from light. 

You may feel that the backgrounds 
and props you use should have some 
definite tie-up with the natural sur- 
roundings of the shells being photo- 
graphed. I can’t agree with this idea— 
in my opinion the shell or shells should 
be presented in a purely pictorial man- 
ner. Your purpose is not to collect shells 
with purely scientific factors in mind, 
but to collect interesting pictures. So 
don’t be afraid to employ any sort of 
vackground or setting which you feel 

vill add to the presentation. I’ve had 
uccess in using such unexpected props 

s potato noodles I got at a Chinese res- 
taurant. These delicacies photographed 
surprisingly like a certain kind of sea- 


weed, as it happened (see lower left- | 


hand picture on page 35). But on an- 
other occasion a stick of firewood, chosen 
from the basket on the hearth, contained 
just the flowing pattern I wanted to use 
in connection with a shell picture setup. 
And it had nothing to do with the origin 
or habitat of the shell in question. 

Look again at the picture in which the 
noodles were employed, and you'll no- 
tice that the background gives the im- 
pression of sparkling water. This effect 
was obtained by suspending crinkled sil- 
ver paper under a sheet of opal glass. 
A small spot was fastened just at the 
level of the opal glass, providing cross- 
lighting of the shell and the silver paper 
from the right side. At the left, a mir- 
ror acted as a reflector. 

In addition to using different props, 
settings, and lighting, you can sometimes 
build up interest by grouping different 
shells together in the same picture. Play 
up their significant differences, and you 
can achieve very pleasing compositional 
effects. 

There’s much in this type of photog- 
raphy which cannot be described in 
words. You'll realize what I mean the 
first time you go to work with your 
camera, some lights, and a shell or two. 
As you look at your shells and arrange 
them in various positions and settings 
the limitless picture possibilities will be- 
gin to run through your mind. 

And when you turn out your first good 
shell print, you’re sure to be back for 
more.— 


Marks Mount Borders 

F you have difficulty in placing a print 

in exactly the right position on a 
mount preparatory to dry-mounting it, 
the following idea will prove very help- 
ful. In measuring the width of the de- 
sired borders, stick an ordinary pin into 
the mount at two points on each side. 
Then slide your print up against the pins, 
and dry-mount it as usual. The pinholes 
will not be noticeable, and after the print 
is mounted you can be sure it will be 
straight—P. L. Wilbur, Duncan, Okla. 
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x KODAK MEDALIST £3.5, case, filter... . $191.45 
| 4 TRIOPLAN 8 cm, f3.5 chrome tele (Kine) 59.50 
x PRAKTIFLEX f2 Xenon, $157.50; Xenar - 7 
} . 
| +e snes C-3, 13.5, plus B&L 15.6 tele.... 59.50 7 
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FOTH DERBY, [3.5...... 22.50 + 
BESSA [4.5 Skopar, Comp. $39.50; Voigtar 29.50 + 
PRAXIDOS 4x4, [4.5, $17.50; 6x6. 27.50 
BOLEX H-8, f1.9, plus 114" [2.8 Trioplan 285.00 
KODAK EKTRA, [1.9 Ektar........... 373.50 
MOVIE-MITE Sound Projector........ 154.00 % 
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* 
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| PLAUBEL MAKINA lS, devenens Com- 7 
| ee CI I os 6 0! > aw 0'u'e win.0 6:5: $550.00 * 
| EXAKTA B, f2. Biotar, ee 50 y 
| % MAG. CINE-KODAK 16 mm, f1.9...... 89.50 
VOIGT. SUPERB, [3.5 Heliar, case...... 89.50 + 
|} KODAK 3A, £5.6 K.A. 25.00 * 
Cc. Z. TESSAR, [4.5, 6% ;* lens, “Comp.. 75.00 z 
LEICA G, chrome f2 Summar. ... 149.50 * 
| CONTAX fil, f2 Sonnar. F . 185.00 » 
| * SUPER IKONTA B, 12.8 Tessar, latest, * 
case . 139.50 » 
PLAUBEL ROLLOP, pid. 1 r. -t., 12.9 Anti- , 
| comar, Comp.-Rap. 85.00 4 
| LEICA Gun Stock (for tele. lenses) . . ; 25.00 + 
| HEIDOSCOPE STEREO 6x13, [4.5 Tessars 150.00 + 
ZEISS 6x30 Silvarem Binocs, case... . 85.00 
| BEHOO attach. (Leica), $10.00; FULDY. 25.00 z 


B & H SPORTSTER [f2.5, plus rewind * 
attach. 69.50 


JOS-PE color camera, f2 5, Compound, 
9 holders, case, etc 
e Hundreds More 


75.00 + 
e Liberal Trade-ins « 10-Day Trial 


WRITE TODAY! 


Now is the time to get that new camera... 
for little or no cash outlay ... because: we 
are allowing the highest trade-in values 
ever on your old equipment! 





CASH FOR YOUR CAMERA! 


—-. our extra equipment into cash 

efense Bonds! We buy cameras, 
etc. °» outright at today’s high figures. 
For quick action write or ship to 
Dept. C 
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MODERN PHOTO LABS. 
71 West 45th St., New York, N. Y 
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® Put the quality of life into your 
black and white prints. Color them 
with Marshall's easily applied oil 
paints. You don’t have to be an 
artist, brushes aren’t necessary. 
Just spread the colors over picture 
with a tuft of cotton. The details 
of the photo shine through. Com- 
plete instructions tell you how and 
where to use each color. Buy a set 
today. You'll find fun and satis- 
faction making these real-life, col- 
ored photographs. Sets from $1. 
Write for literature. Sold by lead- 
ing dealers. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, INc. 


Dept. A, 167-173 WN. Ninth St. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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The four were seated at a long table, fac- 
ing a well-lighted display frame, and each 
man had a bunch of cards which were 
numbered on both sides from 1 to 10. Ten 
was the highest mark which could be 
given, and it’s worthy of note that this 
rating was given only in a few cases. 

As a print was placed in the viewing 
box, an attendant called out the title. At 
no time did the judges know the names 
of contestants or the schools with which 
they were affiliated. Then, to indicate his 
appraisal of that picture, each judge held 
behind him a numbered card indicating 
his rating. Tellers in the back of the 
room called out the total of the numbers 
on the four cards, and the print then was 
placed with others which had been given 
approximately the same rating. If a pic- 
ture was given a total of 22 points, for ex- 
ample, it went onto the pile of prints 
rated between 20 and 30. 

From the vantage point afforded by 
tallying votes, it was possible to trace the 
personal likes and dislikes of each judge 
to a certain extent, and such information 
will be of value to anyone intending to 
enter salon competition. Among these 
five busy exverts were represented all 
manner of photographic tastes. 

[Eprror’s Note: PopuLarR PHOTOGRAPHY 
does not subscribe to any of the specific 
methods of evaluating prints discussed in 
the following paragraphs. In submitting 
photographs for the 1942 PopuLaR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY Picture Contest, therefore, 
readers should not be influenced by the 
various systems of rating described. Send 
in any pictures you consider good.] 

First of all, Lootens and Keppler were 
inclined to rate choice of subject high, 
while Germain, Anderson, and Sheckell 
gave major consideration to technical ex- 
cellence. Despite these varying view- 
points, it was seldom or never that the 
individual ratings on a print were more 
than two points apart. 

Sheckell, a judge of considerable ex- 
perience and enthusiasm, usually works 
on a basis of 40 percent for technical 
quality, another 40 percent for artistic 
excellence, and the remainder for inter- 
est of subject matter. Comnosition is im- 
portant to him, with simplicity winning 
out every time. Least severe of all the 
judges. Sheckell usually was one or two 
points higher than his associates. Among 
his preferences is water. and a seascape 
was almost sure to get a good grade from 
him. He also gave some hich ratings to 
pictures showing rainv streets. pools. and 
cascades—but onlv if the prints them- 
selves were up to his high standard of 
quality. 

T noticed that one excellent dog picture 
was rated pnoorly by everv one of the 
judges. This shot was technically good, 
had good composition, and showed a real- 
ly apvealing subiect, vet nobodv gave it 
a high mark. Sheckell said it plagiarized 
a picture to which he and others had 
awarded first prize in another contest, 
and this very likely affected the opinions 
of the others as well as his own. From 


this it is apparent that originality is valu- 
able in a salon entry, even though not 
one of the judges mentioned that factor 
as such. 

Morris Germain was one of the most 
painstaking members of the jury, study- 
ing each picture longest and usually be- 
ing the last to give it a rating. Print 
quality is of utmost importance to him, 
with composition ranking next. He is in- 
terested in how the masses of tone are 
spaced in a print, as well as the position 
of the print on its mount. 

Victor Keppler differs radically from 
the other judges in theory. He gives 
about 35 percent for choice of subject, 15 
percent for point of view, and divides the 
remainder of his points between compo- 
sition and obvious skill in making and 
presenting the print. Without any doubt, 
Keppler is guided to a considerable ex- 
tent by his ability and interest in adver- 
tising photography, where technical print 
excellence is more or less taken for 
granted. In judging amateur work, print 
quality plays a large part, and in spite of 
Keppler’s emphasis on subject matter, he 
never failed to give a low grade to a poor 
print. 

In contrast to the “pictorial” viewpoint 
generally held by the other judges, Kep- 
pler gave an almost consistently low 
grade to landscapes. Unless a photog- 
rapher succeeded in getting drama of 
some sort into his landscape shot, it got 
no more than a rating of 3 from Keppler. 
His highest ratings were given to pic- 
tures of animals. Not only is he fond of 
animals, but he is so well aware of the 
difficulty in photographing them that he 
believes the achievement worthy of spe- 
cial consideration. Other subjects which 
drew high marks from Keppler were in- 
dustrial scenes and action shots. And on 
two occasions he gave ratings of 10 to 
pictures of children. It’s interesting to 
note that while Sheckell gave consist- 
ently higher marks than Keppler, 
Sheckell never gave a grade of 10, and 
Keppler gave several. 

Lootens and Anderson seemed to be 
the “middle men.” Invariably their marks 
were somewhere between Sheckell’s high 
and Germain’s or Keppler’s low. With- 
out considering one another, they seemed 
to select the same number card for the 
same print in many cases. Both of them 
accorded high rank to action and still- 
life pictures, with generally low marks 
for industrials. Lootens, incidentally, 
bemoaned the fact that the entries hav- 
ing the most imaginative titles and ideas 
usually were executed worst. Ideas, he 
said, are harder to come by than tech- 
nique. 

Yet technique proved to be a major 
factor in influencing the entire group 
throughout the judging. In one case, an 
extraordinarily appealing study of two 
children, the print might well have 
ranked among the winners except for its 
flatness. One judge remarked that the 
same shot had been awarded a prize in 
another show he had seen, but that that 
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print had been far superior to the one 
submitted here. The photographer 
therefore lost an opportunity because of 
laziness or carelessness. He knew how to 
make good prints, but submitted an in- 
ferior one to a salon where competition 
is keen and the judges are wise. 

When the print-scoring period ended, 
the pictures which had been rated above 
a certain figure were set up around the 
room. Each judge went around picking 
up those he liked most, and these final 
choices all were set up together. Within 
a matter of minutes, the entries had 
dwindled to seven in number. The men 
were unable to eliminate any of these, 
although originally a total of only five 
prizes had been offered. Two additional 
prizes then were secured. The prizes for 
this competition, incidentally, were do- 
nated by the photographic industry, and 
consisted of such things as valuable mer- 
chandise and paid-up courses of study. 

At the conclusion of the judging, the 
members of the jury offered several de- 
tailed hints for the would-be winner in 
a photographic contest or salon. First 
and foremost, you should not enlarge 
heads and faces too much. Several head 
portraits of girls, done very much in the 
Hollywood manner, were displayed un- 
mounted in 16 x 20 size. A head so much 
bigger than life size, groaned the judges, 
is enough to frighten anybody when 
viewed at fairly close range. They in- 
sisted that regardless of how small a 
print may be, people will get close enough 
to it to appreciate it properly if it is a 
good print. All took the attitude that 
paper and film should be conserved now- 
adays, and that since huge prints are of 
no help in winning the votes of judges, 
they should be avoided in the interest of 
economy. 

In the final selection there is a picture 
to suit almost every photographic taste, 
thanks to the variety of excellent entries 
and the good job done by the judges. The 
tremendous progress made by this salon 
in the three years since the original com- 
petition was inaugurated by Einar Erik- 
sen, faculty manager for the salon at New 
York City’s Stuyvesant High School, in- 
dicates the great amount of photographic 
ability possessed by American kids in 
their ’teens. 

When last year’s show was on exhibi- 
tion in New York, more than 50,000 peo- 
ple viewed it. This year it is booked for 
a nation-wide tour, and a conservative 
estimate is that attendance will exceed a 
million persons. Opening officially with 
a two-week showing in May, at the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York, the salon will visit Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, and Seattle. It will be on 
display for a week at the local Telenews 
theater in each of the tour cities. 

The four prize prints which are repro- 
duced as illustrations with this article 
will serve to give you an idea of the high 
caliber which typifies these photographs 
by youngsters. If you live in or near any 
of the cities in which the salon. will ap- 
pear this summer, make it a point to see 
it. Whatever your interest in photog- 
raphy, this bunch of pictures will afford 
you a pleasant surprise.—® 
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Popular Photography's 
Third Exhibit on Tour 

N outstanding collection of 100 prints 

from among prize-winners in the 
1941 PopuLtar PuHotrocrapuy Picture Con- 
test has been chosen to make up the 
Third Annual Traveling Exhibit. Plan 
to see these pictures when they are dis- 
played near your home on their annual 
tour. For the next few months the salon 
has been scheduled for the following 
places and dates: 


Birmingham, Ala., Birmingham Public Li- 
brary, August 5-19. 

Charlotte, N. C., Efird’s Department Store, 
June 24-July 8 


Columbia, S. C., Columbia Camera Club, 
June 3-17. 


Danville, Ill., Danville Camera Club, August 
26-September 9. 


Des on, Iowa, The Public Library, June 
24-July 8. 


Fort W at Texas, Fort Worth Public Li- 
brary, July 15-29. 


Frankfort, Ky., Y.M.C.A. Building, June 24- 
July 8 


Jackson, Mich., Jackson Camera Club, July 
15-29. 

Kearny, N. J., Free Public Library, June 
8-17. 

Lawrence, Mass., Public Library, July 15-29. 


Lynchburg, Va., Lynchburg Camera Shop, 
July 15-29. 


New York, N. Y., Haber & Fink, Inc., June 


17-July 8. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Federal Works 
Agency, Works Projects Administration, 
July 15-29. 

Omaha, Neb., Omaha Public Library, Au- 
gust 5-19. 

Paterson, N. J., Free Public Library, August 
26-September 9. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Kaufman Department 
Stores, June 24-July 8. 

Richmond, Va., Thalhimers, June 5-17. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Schenectady Photo- 
graphic Society, August 5-19. 

Scranton, Pa., Scranton Dry Goods Com- 
pany, August 5-19 

Stamford, Conn., The Ferguson Library, 
June 3-17. 

Terre Haute, Ind., 
brary, June 3-17. 


Second Exhibit Showing 


The Second Annual Traveling Exhibit, 
made up of prints from the 1940 con- 
test, is still being shown. It is scheduled 
as follows: 


Akron, Ohio, The M. O’Neill Co., July 27- 
os > 

Altoona, 
gust Tdi 


eT Texas, Dallas Camera Club, July 


Emeline Fairbanks Li- 


, The William F. Gable Co., Au- 


Decatur, Ill., Gebhart-Gushard Co., July 5-19. 
Proevort. Ill, Freeport Camera Club, August 


Grand Island, Neb., S. N. Wolbach Sons, 
Inc., July 27-August 9. 

Greensboro, N. C., Meyer's 
Store, September 10-24. 

Hazleton, Pa., Hazleton Camera Club, July 


5- 


Department 


Intercourse, Pa., W. L. Zimmerman & Sons, 
July 5-19. 


Lansdale, Pa., North Penn Photographic So- 
ciety, June 15-29. 

Lincoln, Neb., Miller & Paine, August 17-31. 

Minatare, Neb., America’s Valley of the Nile 
Camera Club, June 16-29. 

Perth Amboy, N. J., 
Council, May-July 15. 

Sacramento, Calif., Hale Bros., July 27-Au- 
gust 9 

San Bernardino, Calif., The Harris 
pany, June 15-29. 

va Diego, Calif., Walker’s, September 10- 


taritan Bay Camera 


Com- 


Steubenville, Ohio, Hollywood 
Studio, August 17-31. 

South Bend, Ind., South Bend Camera Club, 
June 15-29. 
Sremhten, Calif., 

July 5-19. 
Worcester, Mass., Denholm & McKay Co., 
July 27-August 9. 


Portrait 


Stockton Dry Goods Co., 
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FOTOFOLIO owners have a pic 
ture record to cherish always. 
Each page holds 24 snapshots in 
orderly sequence—da joy to re- 
































view. ‘Seeclear” models have 
transparent pockets — simply 
slide snaps) in — no mounting. 
FOTOFOLIO is sturdily built, 
beautifully bound. Ask for it by 
name at leading stores. “Seeclear” 
models $2.95. to $5.00 — others 
from $1.00. 


FOTOFOLIO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
E. E. MILES COMPANY, Box 22, So. Lancaster, Mass. 






















































































Send for 
free booklets 
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RANGE FINDER 
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“Meyer” Serving 
Uncle Sam 
Working night and day 


in our expanded plant 
meeting all defense 









demands, We are also 
in a position to de- 
liver Rangefinders— 
A quality product 
built by Meyer 


Craftsmen. 
Leper renee used the World over 




































HUGO MEYER rs wees 


9 West 60 Street, New rk, N 
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NEW 
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Exclusive engineering advances 
make possible a previously un- 
realized quality at this astonish- 
ingly low price. Automatic equip- 
ment of uncanny precision keeps 
cost low, eliminates human error 
in judging negatives. 

Each Frame Separately Expos- 
ed with 1/100 Second Accuracy 
Speedi-dry InfraRed Ray Bath,plus pure, 
filtered air, assures cleaner, glossier 
negatives. Films permanently protected 
by revolutionary Cryolyte Process. 36 
exposure rolls (except ‘“Mercury’’), fine 
grain developed (Eastman DK-20) and 
enlargedto brilliant3 "x4 "glossy prints, 
90c. Cartridge reloaded with Eastman 
Plus X, 35c. 18 exposure rolls, 55c; 
reload, 20c. Films processed day receiv- 
ed, Credit for non-printing negatives. 
TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY 

35 mm. Specialists 
Satisfying Thousands Monthly 
626 Brown St., Rochester,N.Y. 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 


MAILING BAG, 
SAMPLE PRINT 
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Equipment 


Ss" E this flash-gun—the VICTOR Speed-O- 
Matic—at your dealer’s. It fits most 
cameras, handles all shutter speeds, is easil 
adjusted, efficient and easy to use. For a 


sizes of flashlamps. Price only $9. 

Write for FREE, Instructive folder which de- 
scribes the very complete line of VICTOR 
Flash and Flood lighting equipment at pop- 
ular prices. 


JAMES H. SMITH & SONS CORP. 
728 Colfax St. Griffith, Indiana 
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Make Them Glamourous 
(Continued from page 31) 
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‘a Supre me Teton ds—36 exp. 50c 
for FRE 
36 exposures 
Box 5250 








$1.00 Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles 





| know all their weak points and how to 


play them down. When working with 
non-professionals, the photographer has 
to be a makeup artist as well. 

It is not really as hard as it sounds. 
The new pancake makeup has simplified 
the problem a good deal. A light cream 
and a dark tan pancake will take care 
of almost any complexion type well 
enough for a black-and-white photo- 
graph. This foundation gives a smooth 
surface and covers small -blemishes. 

Since most eyebrows need lengthening 
for beauty, I keep a couple of sharp eye- 
brow pencils in the dressing room. Never 
use a single line to lengthen or thicken 
brows. Its hard edges are obvious to the 
lens. Use many short strokes to simulate 
hairs. 

The lips present a genuine problem. 
Few mouths are naturally good, and they 
are the most difficult feature to assist 
cosmetically. Lipstick in the hands of a 
non-professional model is a dubious 
weapon. Photographic makeup men use 
lip brushes exclusively. With one of these 
little gadgets, you can widen thin lips, 
even up crooked mouths, and apply an 
absolutely smooth coating of color to a 
model’s lips. 

Lip brushes cost little, but only prac- 
tice will make you deft at wielding one. 
This is how I do it. I moisten the brush 
very lightly with a bit of cold cream, 
and pass it over the lipstick several times. 
Then I start at the outer corner of the 
upper hip and paint an outline to the mid- 
dle of the mouth. This is repeated from 
the other corner. I outline the lower lip 
in the same way. If you wish, you can 
stop there and fill in the outline with the 
lipstick. I don’t. I believe that by paint- 
ing the entire mouth with the brush, 
you can get a surface that photographs 
better. 

Use lipsticks of deep red with a pur- 
plish cast if you shoot with panchromatic 
films. Their extreme sensitivity to red 
make a trace of blue in the lipstick es- 
sential for the right effect. 

A model’s hair has great importance, 
and should be arranged carefully. Noth- 
ing is uglier or harder to correct by re- 
touching than a hair-do with fuzzy edges. 
The hair should be soft, not stiff like a 
hairdresser’s dummy. It must have form, 
but no loose ends. 

When your model is as perfect as 
nature, makeup, and clothes can make 
her, your job really begins. Lighting can 
make a glamour girl out of Cinderella 
among the ashes. All the lovely features, 
smooth skin, and gorgeous jewels can not 
achieve glamour as easily as a few lights 
perfectly placed. With light, you can 
perform photographic miracles. 

There are three major types of light- 
ing used in glamour pictures. Two are 
intrinsically good; the third is a make- 
shift. It is flat lighting, which I am in- 
cluding because so many photographers 
resort to it whenever they are confronted 
by a subject who is less than beautiful. 

Countless times photographers have 


pointed out to me how lighting of this 
type eliminates all the wrinkles in a face 
—how it dodges the shadow of a jutting 
lower lip, and minimizes the circles under 
the eyes. But it also produces a mask- 
like, two-dimensional effect, and that is 
not good photography. Flat, or front 
lighting as its addicts call it, employs a 
bank of lights directly in front of the 
subject. This gives about the same effect 
as shooting a single flash on a camera. 
You have seen pictures taken with this 
type of equipment. 1 have never heard 
anyone call them glamourous. 

If you still like this effect, or if you 
want to make an old woman look young 
without spending too much time light- 
ing the picture, do pep it up a bit, at 
least. Use edgelights from the back, 
These will serve to separate the subject 
from the background and give the pic- 
ture a little more character. 

Backlighting is very satisfactory for 
glamour pictures. This soft type of illu- 
mination produces natural skin tones and 
mellow shadows on the face. I usually 
put a flat reflecting surface about five 
feet in back of the model. I train the 
main source of light on this flat, not on 
the subject. To separate her from the 
background, I use small edgelights on 
each side. 

There are two equally good systems 
for opening up the shadows. Use a dif- 
fused flood in front, or for a still softer 
effect, have your front light hit on a 
reflecting surface, such as a white card- 
board or bed sheet, and aim this sur- 
face on the subject from the front. To 
diffuse light properly for glamour pic- 
tures, make a screen of silk, or spun 
glass, and fit it over any old floodlight. 
Tissue paper can also be used. 

Another lighting to which I am partial 
is the so-called hard lighting. For cer- 
tain types of glamour subjects, this is the 
most satisfactory. The tweedy, outdoor 
type of girl, whose skin, eyes, and figure 
need the minimum of artificial assistance 
—for her, hard lighting is the answer. A 
spot in the front simulates sunlight, and 
throws about the same type of shadows. 
Any other lights must be secondary. Use 
them just to pick out edges and fill in 
shadows. For pictures to make clean-cut 
reproductions, this type of lighting has 
no equal. 

Books have been written about the 
proper lenses to use for flattery. After 
all, glamour is flattery—according to 
Keppler if not to Webster. I find all the 
chatter about soft-focus lenses uncon- 
vincing. Give me a good, sharp-cutting 
lens, and i will take care of diffusing the 
image in enlarging if it is needed. It is 
the simplest matter in the world to dif- 
fuse a sharp negative, but you can't 
sharpen a diffused one. It is easier and 
cheaper to use your good lens and cut 
down its sharpness by mechanical means. 
An old silk stocking makes an effective 
screen when stretched over the enlarger 
lens. Another wav to break up the image 
and create a soft effect is to place a wire 
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DARKROOM DAMP? 


SOLVAY 
AIR-DRYETTE,* 


and 
SOLVAY 
CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


... Ends dampness, 
condensation, mold, rust- 
ing. Thousands in use. Endorsed by camera 
clubs. Small, compact, inexpensive. Protects 
equipment, supplies. Sold only with Solvay 
Calcium Chloride. Send for descriptive litera- 
ture and the name of your nearest dealer. 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Dept. 86B, 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. / 


SPEED-EZ-EL. 
Simplifies your .-# 
ENLARGING 
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a easier to use. Fits standard 
papers without adjustment. Com- 
pactness and light we ight permit 
complete fiexibility—enable you to 
get many unusual effects and com- 
positions from the same a 
cial finish assures wire- 
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beautify your ENLARGEMENTS 


d « you can do it yourself in 5 minutes. 
3 ‘Modern, distinctive, inexpensi 
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or Satin Chrome, complete with wire and §: 
a] full instructions—only 50c per set. z 
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ig with order. 
i A. 3. GANZ CO. DEPT. P-7 f: 
Hollywood | 


iii, 112 N. Hayworth 
DISTRIBUTORS: Arei, Eastern, Hornstein, Levit, Raygram and 
Wholesale Photo. 
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* Dry emulsion 
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WHOLESALE PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY 


7266 BEVERLY BOULEVARD . HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





Preserve and File Your Negatives in Transparent 


GLASSINE NEGONTAINERS—$S1 Buys: 


450—234x3, 234x3%4, 234x4, 2x3, 2x3Ya, 2x4, de 
400—234x41/, 234x5, 2x5. | 300—2x8, 254x6Ye, 234x 
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All orders Pos ey Back! 
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mesh screen a few inches in front of the 
lens. 

Composing a glamour picture is seldom 
as easy as it looks. In the old days, any 
picture of a girl taken upside down with 
her hair streaming off into space was art. 
Those days are over. 
photographic glamour than angles. 
best way to learn is to study the current 
glamour pictures in the magazines. 

Look at them critically. Regardless of 
how much you like a picture, ask your- 
self what is wrong with it. You may be 
surprised to find that you can pick a flaw 


in any glamour picture—in any picture | 


at all, for that matter. 


This is not to suggest that the pictures | 


you are studying are no good. Not at all. 
They would not be published if they were 
not outstanding. But they are not per- 
fect, and you can learn from their mis- 
takes as well as their good points. Com- 


position and design are the reflections of | 


the individual’s taste. Only general, 
broad outlines can be taught. Taste is 
inborn. Sharpen your critical faculties 
by using them on the pictures of others, 
and you will soon develop a style of com- 
position and design which is exclusively 
your own. 

For added glamour, let us consider the 
effects you can get in the darkroom. This 


is where I add glamour plus to pictures | 


of almost every lovely girl. Try to keep 
your negatives on the thin side in this 
type of picture. By cutting down slightly 


on developing time, you take no chances | 


on opaque, blocked out highlights. Every 
highlight should be capable of printing 
some detail for pictures that have a truly 
feminine effect. 

You can use all the darkroom tricks 
you know when printing your glamour 
girls. Your negative is on the thin side, 
you remember. Study it now and decide 
where you want the focus of attention. 
You will want to tone down anything that 
competes with it for interest. Is there a 
light area near the edges of the picture 
that conflicts with the face? Print it in. 
Even if it is the model’s hand, make it 
dark and almost undistinguishable. 

There must be no competition for at- 
tention. Perhaps the face now seems too 
small in proportion to the rest of the 
picture. The dress or chair may have 
seemed all right while you were shooting, 
but now their mass has overwhelmed 
your subject. This is simple to correct. 
Crop more closely around the face, and 
make the blowup bigger. Since getting 
sharpness is no problem, all these tricks 
and dodges are not only permissible, but 
desirable. 

I have not mentioned retouching. With 
careful attention to hair, makeup, and 
lighting, you have already eliminated 
most of the need for retouching. If, how- 
ever, a stray hair has escaped, or a mole 
on the cheek is distracting, few of us are 
too proud to send the negative to a re- 
toucher, or etch out the offending spots 
ourselves. 

Try your hand at taking glamour pic- 
tures. If you use care in selecting cos- 
tume, accessories, makeup, pose, and 
lighting, you can get dramatic effects that 
will actually surprise you—and your 
model as well.—f 
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— Unusual Values in 
SLIDE 
FILES 


To meet the 
requirements 
of all both in 
quality and 
price ® Manu- 
factured of 
beautiful quar- 
ter-sawed syca- 
more through- 
out ® Glossy 
natural finish 
® Brass plated 
hardware ® 





“*Master”’ 


“MASTER”: For 650 readymounts 
or 250 slides; movable Separators 
and Index Tabs for filing by sub- 
jects; Handle; remov able Index. 

**MIDGET”’: Will fit in a coat 
pocket, yet will hold 175 ready- 
mounts; movable partitions... . . 1.25 

“DE LUXE”: Slotted for 100 slides 
or 200 readymounts; Handle; re- 
movable Index................ 3.95 


Mail orders filled; P.P. ling Sin Files for nega- 
tives in eight sizes including 35mm. 
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THE NEGA-FILE COMPANY 


EASTON, PENNA 
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Beautiful 1942 36 page Book planned 
for the needs of color photographers. 
Also B & W Movles or stills. Every- 
thing you need in cameras, accessories 
and supplies at Wards low prices to 
save you money. Chockful of more bar- 
gains than you ever thought available 
this year...and remember Wards offer 
Low PRICES TERMS or CASH 
Get what you need while you can— 
Pay later on easy terms free of carry- 
ing charges on most orders. Many 
items sent POSTPAID. Satisfaction 
guaranteed on every purchase. Write 
Today for this Different FREE Book. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
Photographic Dept. PP-742A Chicago, lll. 
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Pictures Unite the Americas 
(Continued from page 20) 
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in direct competition with them. 

So a new system was worked out. The 
photo unit of the Inter-American Affairs 
Office undertook direct distribution of 
pictures made by photographers attached 
to various governmental bureaus. Beyond 
this, the unit undertook to buy from the 
commercial photographic services such 
pictures as were considered of special 
interest in Latin America. These pic- 
tures were then distributed by the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, which did not 
attempt to furnish a complete picture 
service and so did not compete with the 
picture agencies. At the same time, these 
agencies were getting paid for the pic- 
tures they furnished. 

This has worked out very satisfactorily, 
and since our entry into the war the ar- 
rangement with the photographic services 
has been very effective. Pictures sup- 
plied by the Coordinator’s Office now are 
widely used throughout South and Cen- 
tral America, and have largely replaced 
the Axis propaganda. 

In addition, the Photographic Unit of 
the Office has been obtaining pictures 
from Latin-American sources for dis- 
tribution in this country. This has been 
accomplished by two means. First, 
through purchase of pictures from local 
photographers and photo services. Sec- 
ond, through photographers from this 
country who are sent to the other Amer- 
ican republics by the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs on specific picture-tak- 
ing missions. 

As every picture editor knows, it has 
always been difficult to obtain good pic- 
tures on South and Central American 
subjects. There are thousands of pic- 
tures pouring out of Europe and out of 
North America, but the rest of this hem- 
isphere for some reason has been neg- 
although the photographic pos- 
sibilities are great. To fill this gap, the 
Office has arranged for a photographer 
from this country to move through the 
Latin-American field, covering assign- 
ments which will be of interest to pub- 
lications in the United States. 

Financial arrangements have been 
based on the expense involved, the length 
of time required, equipment needed, and 
other factors. This photographic mission 
has contemplated the expenditure of 
considerable time in each area, with the 
photographer covering a number of 
specific assignments, as well as hunting 
up good subjects on his own initiative. 

The object of these missions is to get 
shots of subjects which have not been 
touched upon before. There is a strict 
ban against “tourist photography,” which 
in the past has constituted the greatest 
volume of pictures out of the south. In 
other words, there is no interest in pic- 
tures of natives asleep in the market 
place, Inca ruins silhouetted against 
heavy cloud banks, and other hackneyed 
subjects. Publications aren’t interested 
in printing these pictures, and they are 
not really representative of our neigh- 
bors. 


There are many good subjects above 
and beyond the tourist brand. In Boli- 
via, for instance, there are great tin mines 
which are vital to our war effort at this 
time. This would be a likely subject for 
a picture story of interest to editors in 
the United States. The growing, effi- 
ciently-armed fighting forces of Brazil 
formed the basis for a recent series of 
pictures. 

In the last few months, a photographer 
assigned by the Inter-American Office’s 
Photographic Unit has been moving south 
through Mexico. Typical subjects for 
him include a series of pictures covering 
a day with the President of Mexico, rub- 
ber growing in Mexico, and other indus- 
trial activities which are contributing to 
hemispheric defense. This photographer 
has used a 3% by 4% Speed Graphic, a 
Rolleiflex, and a Contax. He took with 
him film for over 6,000 black-and-white 
exposures, and 110 rolls of Kodachrome. 
He had to make arrangements for ship- 
ments of flashbulbs and assorted neces- 
sities to supply him along the route. 

Photographers who have covered as- 
signments in the other Americas say that 
in the larger cities they find excellent 
facilities for developing and printing. 
They also are able to replenish their 
equipment. They send back developed 
negatives and prints as they go along. 

The requirements which a_photog- 
rapher must possess to undertake such 
an assignment are, naturally, very strin- 
gent. For this service a man must be 
able to speak the languages of the other 
Americas — Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French. Since the photographer will in 
a sense be an official representative of 
the United States, he must be personable 
and tactful. 

It must be emphasized that at this time 
no additions to the staff of the Photo- 
graphic Unit are contemplated. There 
is not now, nor is there expected to be 
in the immediate future, any opening on 
the Latin-American staff. 

Picture editors of the world today have 
a good choice of fine news pictures, and 
most of those which are used relate to 
the war. The Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs attempts to 
key its picture distribution to fit these 
needs. 

The organization does not circulate pic- 
tures which have no chance of publica- 
tion. This is true of the pictures ob- 
tained from the other republics, as well 
as those sent there. It is obvious that 
only very good pictures, with high topical 
interest, will stand much chance of pub- 
lication in competition with those from 
this war’s many battle fronts. 

Releases to the papers in the other 
American republics include pictures por- 
traying the doings of their people visit- 
ing or resident in the United States, and 
the activities of the citizens of this coun- 
try which demonstrate our way of life, 
our role in the war and hemisphere 
sulidarity, and the interests we have in 
common with our neighbors. 
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For instance, at the time of the visit of 
Mexico’s Foreign Minister, Ezequiel Pa- 
dilla, to the United States, pictures were 
sent back to Mexico showing the Min- 
ister as he conferred with officials of the 
United States Government, as he chatted 
with Wendell Willkie, etc. The visits of 
officials of the various American nations 
to Washington usually furnish subjects 
for good pictures. 

When there is a visitor or a mission 
which represents only one nation, the 
pictures covering that visit are usually 
distributed regionally—going only to 
publications in the country from which 
the visitors come. When there is a con- 
ference in the United States at which 
more than one nation is represented or 
an event in which all the American na- 
tions are interested, the pictures are dis- 
tributed to papers everywhere in the 
hemisphere. This would be true in the 
case of pictures of an event such as the 
first meeting of the Inter-American De- 
fense Board, held in- Washington this 
year. 

The services of the United States news 
picture organizations and of freelance 
photographers in this country are utilized 
to cover events which the Office feels 
would be of interest in the other repub- 
lics. For example, when the Alianza 
Hispano-America group held a celebra- 
tion in Tucson, Ariz., this spring, one of 
the news picture services was asked to 
cover the event for Latin-American dis- 
tribution. The same was true when the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
held a “Western Hemisphere Night,” fea- 
turing Cuban music and a Latin-Amer- 
ican program, in Fort Worth, Tex., this 
spring. The Office of Inter-American 
Affairs makes a written request to the 
picture services—or to some newspaper 
or freelance photographer—to cover these 
events. The organization then distributes 
the resulting pictures in the other re- 
publics. 

There is a limited opportunity here for 
photographers to market pictures which 
would be of interest to readers south of 
the Rio Grande. The visits of Latin- 
American dignitaries to various localities 
in the United States; the activities of the 
military personnel of these nations, men 
who may be training with or observing 
United States troops; and functions in the 
United States which have a Latin-Amer- 
ican flavor, such as the Tucson and Fort 
Worth events—these are good examples 
of the kind of pictures which are sought. 

Another general type of picture release 
which is sent to the other republic deals 
with the United States war effort, a sub- 
ject which is naturally of great interest 
to our neighbors and allies in this hemi- 
sphere. Typical subject are tanks being 
turned out by assembly-line methods, 
planes being built and in action, ship 
launchings, troop maneuvers, and battle 
scenes. 

Pictures which portray life in the 
United States in wartime—covering such 
diverse subjects as cuffless trousers and 
the tire shortage—are included. Orir re- 
leases also picture life under the Axis in 
the occupied countries of Europe, and 
show the results of wanton Axis actions, 
such as the bombing of the open city of 
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Manila, in the course of which churches 
were burned and helpless civilians were 
killed. Occasionally, there are good pho- 
tographs for our purposes in photo ex- 
hibits. For instance, pictures relating to 
the war effort were picked out of the ex- 
hibit of the New York News Photog- 
raphers’ Association this spring. 

To handle the distribution of news pic- 
tures to Latin-American papers, the In- 
ter-American office has developed a plas- 
tic plate which replaces the newspaper 
mats usually distributed. Many smaller 
papers were not equipped to use the mats 
commonly employed in this country, and 
those which could were faced by prob- 
lems growing out of the metals shortage. 
The new plate is made of material much 
like bakelite, and can be placed directly 
on a newspaper press. The plates are 
distributed along with proof sheets, on 
which are printed pictures and captions. 

For a few of the larger newspapers, a 
regular glossy print service is used. The 
leading magazines likewise receive glossy 
prints. 

Captions are prepared in this country 
and translated into Spanish, Portuguese, 
and sometimes French. They are not 
done in stiff, textbook style. Rather, the 
language used in the captions is the 
“journalese” employed in the country to 
which the pictures are sent. Captions for 
each of the various countries are pre- 








pared by a native of that country who is | 


familiar with the idiom. In this respect, 
our pictures have enjoyed an advantage 
over the Axis output, since their pictures 
have carried captions in German or Ital- 
ian. 

To speed distribution, there is a direct 
radio photo service to Buenos Aires. 
When there are news pictures of excep- 
tional interest, such as those developed 
at the time of our declaration of war, 
they can be flashed direct to Buenos 
Aires and distributed from there by 
United States photo services which have 
contracts in South America, and by the 
domestic photo services. This service is 
also employed to bring pictures up from 
South America to New York when speed 
is important. 

The results of the work of the Photo- 
graphic Unit thus far have been very 
gratifying. Surveys show that we are 
getting about 80 percent usage on the 
pictures in the other American republics, 
which is a very high ratio. The interest 
which has been shown in United States 
pictures is increasing. This will probably 
offer a good post-war market for news 
pictures—just as the market in the United 
States for Latin-American news pictures 
should be built up by our photographers 
who are exploring the field there now. 
In war and in peace, photographs speak 
the language which all good neighbors 
understand.— 


—Learn to allow for your own personal 
“reflex” time when taking action pictures. 
Everyone has a certain amount of lag 
between the instant when the impulse 
comes to trip the shutter and the making 
of the actual exposure. By anticipating 
this interval, you can learn to shoot at 
the proper moment in order to catch 
just the action you want on film. 
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Go Outdoors for Portraits 


(Continued from page 23) 








tion and is not so hard on the model’s 
eyes. The gold tint can be used only for 
black-and-white shots, of course, since it 
will give an orange hue to a color shot. 
For color, therefore, you must use a silver 
or white reflecting surface. If you can’t 
get any gold leaf, you'll have to use the 
silver anyhow, and it will prove almost 
equally effective. Ordinary metal foil, 
like that used in wrapping film, will do a 
good job also. 

Regardless of what type of reflector 
you use, set it up slightly below the level 
of the camera lens, and facing the sun. 
The best results are obtained when the 
sun is to one side of the camera. When 
sun, camera, and model are aligned too 
closely, the resulting picture will be very 
flat. With the sun to the right or left of 
the camera you'll get good modeling and 
delicate halftones. 

Reflectors having highly-polished or 
very shiny surfaces sometimes will act as 
independent light units, producing effects 
almost as strong as the direct sunlight 
itself. This of course counteracts key- 
lighting produced by the sun, and will 
result in a flat, washed-out picture. The 
remedy is to “weaken” the reflector by 
moving it back from the model until the 
proper balance of lighting is obtained. 
Or you can cover a portion of the re- 
flector witi: some darker, non-reflecting 
material, thereby cutting down the re- 
flecting area and reducing the intensity 
of the light reflected. Similarly, when 
the shadowed areas are too dark for the 
highlights, bring the reflector up close to 
the model, until the deep shadows be- 
come filled in with reflected light. You 
can exert a good deal of control over the 
balance of lighting by turning the model 
around and placing the reflector at vari- 
ous distances. 

Once you have just about the lighting 
you want, take your meter reading. The 
reflector will take care of the shadows 
without visibly stepping up the light 
value of the highlights. Thus it is quite 
correct to take your reading on the sunny 
side of the face only. You must be sure, 
however, that your eye doesn’t mislead 
you into thinking that the reflector is 
filling in the shadows sufficiently when 
actually it is not. In that case the shad- 
ows will lack detail in your negative. 
Practice and careful use of your meter 
will enable you to produce negatives in 
which there is considerable detail in 
shadows and highlights alike, and on most 
occasions this is the effect you should try 
to obtain. 

It is advisable to avoid the noonday 
sun when taking outdoor portraits. In 
summer, especially, the extremely steep 
angle of the main light source will 
produce very unflattering illumination. 
Wrinkles and skin blemishes become 
overemphasized, and the long shadows 
cast by an overhead sun withstand even 
the most skillful attempts to fill them in. 
It’s much better to use the time between 
11 a.m. and 2 p.m. for lunch and a siesta, 
confining your portraiture to those hours 


which come earlier and later in the day. 
Some of the most effective outdoor por- 
traits have been shot at 5 and 6 o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

Occasionally you will encounter sub- 
jects who, hard as they may try, simply 
cannot keep their eyes open under the 
double onslaught of sunlight and re- 
flectors. Where this occurs, it is best to 
cover the reflector until the very last 
second, in order to save your model’s eyes 
as much strain as possible. Another way 
of getting around the problem is to have 
your model close his eyes until the mo- 
ment before you actually make the ex- 
posure. Sometimes even these little tricks 
won't help sufficiently. In that case 
there’s just one thing to do: use flash. 

Almost any camera can be fitted with a 
flash synchronizer, and the operation of 
these accessories has become quite sim- 
ple. The balance between sunlight and 
flash has to be determined by tests, and 
will depend to a great extent upon what 
size bulb you use. As a rule, and par- 
ticularly in the case of closeups, you will 
do well tu employ the smallest flashbulbs 
available. If the bulb is at camera posi- 
tion and you get close to the subject it 
may even be necessary to wrap some 
white gauze around the bulb in order to 
dim the flash sufficiently. By using the 
same make and size of flashbulb all the 
time, you'll soon learn how to set lens 
diaphragm and shutter speed so as to 
produce the effect you want at various 
distances. 

When you measure the light intensity 
on your model’s face, disregard the flash 
completely, just as you disregard the re- 
flected light when using a reflector. 
Compute your exposure solely by the 
reading taken on the sunlit portion of 
the face—the flash will take care of the 
shadows very well. As a matter of fact, 
you may have to guard against letting the 
flash fill in the shadows too strongly, 
thereby flattening out the whole effect. 

The finding of good locations in which 
to shoot your outdoor portraits should be 
relatively simple. Most or all of your 
work will be of the closeup or semi- 
closeup variety, in which the background 
will be thrown out of focus. As long as 
you can keep away from shrubbery, 
fences, and telephone wires, you’re pretty 
sure to be all right. A branch with 
blossoms on it, the trunk of a large tree, 
the side of a building in deep shadow, 
or the sky itself are among the back- 
grounds which can be used to advantage. 
If you want to show a certain background 
purposely, be sure to select one which 
is not too “busy.” Simple backgrounds 
are absolutely essential to good portraits. 
Avoid anything having sharp contrasts 
of line or of light and shade. 

The sky is a very reliable backdrop 
for portraits. Sometimes it may be dif- 
ficult to make use of the sky, due to 
buildings or other obstructions near the 
location you have chosen. In that case, 
have the model stand on a chair, bench, 
tree stump, or some other elevation, while 
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your camera remains some distance be- 
low his eye level. Unless there happens 
to be a skyscraper in back of the model, 
this setup will produce a low enough 
camera angle so that you can shoot right 
toward the sky. An angle of this kind 
can often give a portrait a real feeling of 
drama when properly handled. 

Regarding the models themselves, don’t 
make any exposures until they appear 
natural and unposed. Aunt Minna, star- 
ing into the camera like a frightened owl, 
won't look any better in the sunlight 
than she will indoors. You’re apt to find, 
incidentally, that the nervousness which 
grips some people during indoor portrait 
sittings will disappear completely when 
they get away from a menacing bank of 
lights. People are less apt to pose stiffly 
in the open, and if you'll let them do 
something, such as read a magazine or 
smoke a cigarette while you get set to 
shoot, you’re more than ever apt to get 
good, natural expressions. 

By working out of doors you’re gen- 
erally able to shoot at much faster shut- 
ter speeds, too. This permits you to catch 
various expressions and moods of a sub- 
ject without having to tell him to hold 
still. He can be himself, while you can 
snap pictures almost as you wish. You 
engage the subject in conversation, you 
see an expression you like, you trip the 
shutter, and you get your picture before 
the model knows it. 

To my way of thinking, the ideal 
camera for outdoor portraiture is a re- 
flex. It enables you to watch the model 
and compose the negative until the very 
last instant before the exposure is made. 
But many other types of cameras will do 
just about as well, provided that the 
viewfinder is correctly centered and af- 
fords some correction for parallax. With 
an eye-level camera you must be sure 
that the image is centered properly in the 
lens as you get close to the subject. 
Many present-day finders compensate for 


| this, and where there is no such correc- 
| tion you can soon learn to judge things 
| right. 





Don’t get too close to the subject, re- 
gardless of what type of camera you use. 
This can lead to distortion of the sub- 
ject’s features. The longer the focal 
length of your lens, the farther from the 
subject you can work and still get a rea- 
sonably large image on the negative. 

Once you produce a good outdoor por- 
trait the chances are that you'll make 
most of your portraits outside, weather 
permitting. It’s real pleasure to work with 
the whole world as your studio and the 
sky as the limit of your background.—f& 


Keep Camera and Meter 
Out of Glove Compartment 


OU should avoid carrying film, cam- 
eras, or exposure meters in the 
glove compartment of a car, especially in 
warm weather. Tests have shown that in 
the glove compartment of my car the 
temperature often goes as high as 160° F. 


This degree of heat can ruin film, and is 


apt to do permanent damage to the pho- 
toelectric cell of an exposure meter. It 
won't help any part of a camera, either. 
—George E. Miner, Chicago, Ill. 
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Calling Your Movie Shots 


(Continued from page 51) 








ing your filming problems. Remember 
that every scene and every story presents 
a new problem, its own problem. Shoot- 
ing film with a half-cocked mind is prob- 
ably the greater single fault of movie 
making. Basically, the good cinematog- 
rapher is the one whose knowledge of 
the mechanics of filming has become so 
instinctive that thinking time is left to 
story appraisal and realization instead of 
worry about other details. 

The variety of shots used by the pro- 
fessional cinematographer came _ into 
movie making from a desire to create in- 
terest in the film itself. New shots helped 
to avoid monotony, to hold audience at- 
tention. Surprise, novelty, and freshness 
were the aims of the early experimenting 
cameraman. It was his purpose to add all 
those elements to enhance the story with- 
out drawing attention away from it. As 
soon as the audience becomes aware of 
camera technique instead of story, the 
cinematography is at fault. The camera 
should never be in the way. 

The long shot, as its name indicates, is 
one in which the camera views the scene 
from a distance. It is not the shot to use 
when you want to have pertinent details 
in the scene. The long shot is best used 
to show the general scene and atmos- 
phere, whether in scenario or travelog. 
In scenario filming the long shot has sev- 
eral elementary purposes. The scene to 
be filmed, for example, may require full 
length figures to convey the action prop- 
erly. With two or three people in the 
scene, the long shot will be necessary if 
all of the characters are to be seen 
plainly. 

The length of the shot—that is, the dis- 
tance from camera to scene center of in- 
terest—will vary with the number of 
characters and the amount of action 
which must be included in the frame. 
Long shots, accordingly can be miles long 
or only a few feet long, depending on the 
material being filmed. The general char- 
acteristic of the long shot, however, is its 
“indicating” quality—it indicates geo- 
graphical locations of people and points 
of action within the general scene. 

Talk of two-shots, three-shots, and 
group shots on the Hollywood studio set 
is not as mysterious as the cryptic desig- 
nations may lead the amateur to believe. 
A two-shot is nothing more nor less than 
a shot of two people. A three-shot shows 
three people, and a group shot reveals a 
group. In each instance, the frame should 
include as much of the people in the 
scene as possible to avoid disturbing fac- 
tors. In other words, if the scene calls for 
a three-shot, don’t let the three people 
lose themselves in a clutter of furniture 
and other props. If you want attention to 
be focused on them, you must make them 
the most important part of the scene. 

The medium shot, also a very elastic 
term, is simply a shot made at a camera 
distance from the subject which is rough- 
ly halfway between a long shot and a 
closeup. A medium two-shot is one 
which frames two people in less than full 


length. Semi-closeup is another, more 
explanatory term for medium two-shot. 
This shot is especially valuable for fol- 
lowing action. It permits the building of 
tempo, an important cinema ingredient. 
Follow the action in a medium two-shot 
as your actors go through the business 
called for in the script. Then build to the 
punch by stopping the camera’s move- 
ment for a closeup of the scene’s climax. 

The follow shot itself is extremely 
valuable. It points up the action by 
keeping the camera on the players as 
they enact the scene before the lens. It 
gives the effect of genuine spectatorship 
by viewing the points of action in the 
scene as though the audience itself were 
passing through, and is much more ef- 
fective than direct cuts from long shot to 
medium to closeup. Follow shots should 
be dollied or panned if space permits. A 
combination of both panning and dolly- 
ing steps up the possibilities of effective 
story telling by holding interest right 
through to the scene’s climax without a 
break. To achieve that objective, the en- 
tire scene must be plotted carefully in 
advance. Players and other points of in- 
terest must be calculated, and the cam- 
era’s action rehearsed as carefully as the 
players’ to insure smoothness and con- 
tinuity. 

The angles at which you shoot your 
scenes will depend on your interpreta- 
tion of the action to be filmed. Angle 
shots give you the opportunity to inject 
variety, and consequently interest, into 
your films. Because there are only a few 
basic movie shots, it is almost mandatory 
to change pace and approach by adding 
variations on the theme. It is advisable, 
during the period when you are develop- 
ing your cine sense, to use only the basic 
shots. Later on, when the basic patterns 
are mastered, you will want to add others 
to increase the interest of your fin- 
ished products. Your angles on scenes 
will be limited only by the difficulties of 
reaching positions from which to photo- 
graph them. Don’t, however, let your 
discovery of angles lead you to shoot 
everything in angles because it seems ex- 
citing to do so. Remember that every 
film is based on a foundation of straight 
photography, and that the angles and 
tricks are for seasoning. 

To a knowledge of basic shots and an- 
gles, you must add an appreciation of 
composition, perspective, and pattern. 
Those things add interest too, and make 
your filming efforts more effective. Cam- 
era viewpoints reflect your viewpoint, 
your approach to the subject before the 
lens. In planning your shots, basic or 
advanced, remember that you can’t crop 
for composition. What you include in 
your frame is what you will have to 
show. There is no future manipulation 
on an easel to overcome oversights or re- 
vise ideas. 

Think of your scenes as illustrations. 
I have found that the magazine artist’s 
technique is helpful for both composition 
and story-telling purposes. See how the 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Magazine artist or photographer com- 
presses action and plot into the scenes he 
creates for the eye. The sooner you can 
acquire the habit of seeing words and 
phrases and sentences in visual terms, the 
sooner you will be able to turn your 


knowledge of basic and advanced shots | 


to advantage. 

Simplification of the actual shooting is 
realized in Hollywood by extensive plan- 
ning of scenes in advance. A diagram 
will serve as a guide even though it is 
not as elaborately informative as a draw- 
ing. The pre-shooting outline, further- 
more, is a guide in judging the type of 
shots to make for a given script. When 
you have a visual schedule before you, 
you can see at a glance whether you are 
crowding the long shots or closeups to- 
gether. You can call your shots with 












proper regard for variety and aptness to | 
the situations to be filmed. The advance | 


shooting outline also wili save editing 
time later, and simplify the problems of 
cutting from one scene to another. 

In calling your shots, make up your 
mind in advance on the kind of scene you 
want. Do you want universal focus, or do 
you want plastic relief? Universal focus, 
in which every point of a scene from ex- 
treme foreground to distant background 
is in sharp focus, seems to me to offer too 
many things for the audience to see at 
one time. Interest is divided as a result, 
and the story line becomes more difficult 
to follow. Plastic relief, in which the 
center of interest is sharp, seems to me 
to offer the better method of cine story 
telling. 

Have consideration for the audience 
when you assemble your shots for the 
final film. Your cuts should not be vio- 
lent, especially with regard to lighting. 
An extreme low-key scene which follows 
a high-key scene makes it difficult for the 
audience eye to adjust itself. Smooth 
out your lighting, making your shots with 
regard to ocular adaptability as well as 
story telling. That same problem also re- 
quires that transitions from one type of 
shot to another should not be too violent. 
A high overhead shot cut into a worm’s- 
eye view will have your audience’s eye 
jumping, resulting in fatigue and conse- 
quent loss of interest. 

Your basic purpose in movie making is 
the telling of a story in such a way that 
you will hold your audience’s interest 
through the final scene. Common sense, 
experience, and experiment will provide 
the best background for calling your 
shots effectively. The basic shots are 
simple enough to film. They offer no 
mechanical difficulties, even with the 
simpler forms of cameras. All you have 
to learn is how to tell your story. That 
isn’t difficult either when you plan it be- 
fore you start grinding away.— 


—Negatives which are lacking in con- 
trast can be improved considerably by 
first giving them a brief treatment in 
Farmer’s Reducer and then intensifying 
them to build up sufficient density for 
printing. This method will be found to 
increase the general contrast, and will 
enable you to make good, crisp prints 
from negatives which otherwise would 
yield only dull, flat ones.—f 
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Speaking of Scenics—Try Niagara 


(Continued from page 37) 








Kodachrome night shots while the falls 
are bathed in colored light are warned 
to save their film. Only keen disap- 
pointment will result. While the lights 
are powerful, they are nearly one mile 
from the falls and they simply do not 
supply enough light. The beautiful col- 
ored ‘night pictures you see on the 
souvenir stands are invariably hand 
colored. 

The black-and-white night shot, how- 
ever, can be taken easily, and the Cana- 
dian side is sought as the best vantage 
point. Load up with fast pan film for 
this one, and make a time exposure of 
several seconds with lens set at f 11. 
This calls for a tripod or other camera 
support. 

Don’t feel that all of the picture pos- 
sibilities are in the immediate vicinity of 
the falls. One of the most beautiful van- 
tage points lies to the southwest on the 
Canadian side, and is known as Falls 
View. Here is a breath-taking spectacle. 
All three of the falls come within view, 
and the rainbow is always to be seen 
on a sunny day. The point is probably 
100 feet above the crest of the Horse- 
shoe. Many tourists miss it. It should be 
on the “must” list of every photographer 
who visits Niagara. 

The Cave of the Winds offers many 
absorbing photographic subjects along 
with conditions that must call forth 
every bit of ingenuity the expert amateur 
can muster. The fact that you must don 
rubber coveralls for the trip will give you 
some notion of the conditions prevailing. 
Protection for the camera and lens is 
paramount. After the wettest spots have 
been negotiated, the photographer may 
unsheath his equipment for use on some 
of the most interesting subject matter on 
the whole ‘Niagara scene. 

There are a number of vantage points 
that will give good views of portions of 
the falls. One is on the road around 
Goat Island, at the point just east of the 
pathway leading down to Terrapin Point. 
Here you are elevated about 100 feet 
above the crest of the Horseshoe, but at 
a point much closer than Falls View, high 
point on the Canadian side. An early 
morning shot is best here. There are 
few spots at the falls proper where. the 
light at high noon is good. At that time 
there is far too much light and a very 
unhappy absence of shadows. 

There is another point on the Canadian 
side where an excellent shot of the crest 
of the Horseshoe Falls can be made. Late 
afternoon is the best time. It is near the 
edge of the falls, where the contour of 
the Horseshoe lies spread out before you. 
You can level the camera just a few feet 
above the crest itself. 

Niagara photography may begin at the 
falls themselves, but it does not end 
there. There are a number of other in- 
teresting subjects, and they are attended 
with fewer difficulties. The upper and 
lower rapids are cases in point. There are 
a series of upper rapids—those above 
American, Luna and Horseshoe Falls, 


and in the channels between the Three 
Sisters Islands. 

It is in the lower rapids that the wild- 
est water is to be found. At this point 
the whole mass of water pouring over 
the falls passes through a comparatively 
shallow and narrow gorge in the river, 
filled with gigantic rocks. It is in a 
constant state of lather, with waves 
breaking as much as forty feet skyward. 
Here too, the light of morning is better 
than the harsh direct rays of the noon- 
day sun. 

On the Canadian side at a point only 
a few feet north of the end of the Steel 
Arch Bridge, you can take an elevator 
to the water’s edge. A wooden walk has 
been built along the river at this point, 
and it parallels the wildest section for 
some distance. 

Excellent shots can be made here on an 
actual level with the water, a trick that 
gives the waves their proper perspective 
in height. To do this, you may have to 
climb the rail and descend 15 or 20 feet, 
but no danger is involved. 

Water level can be reached on the 
American side at a point called the 
Devil’s Hole, the scene of the massacre 
of a British military train in 1763. Here 
a path and steps lead to the water’s edge 
and the abandoned roadbed of the fa- 
mous old Gorge Route Railroad. Reach- 
ing this, the photographer is advised to 
walk back toward the falls for the wildest 
water. 

Thousands of cameras are aimed at the 
falls every year, but their possibilities 
are far from exhausted. You can get 
shots that are better than those of the 
average tourist by prospecting for new 
angles and by using unusual subject mat- 
ter for foreground framing. Whether you 
stick to the beaten paths or go off on 
your own, Niagara Falls can give you 
impressive pictures.—™ 














"| agreed to pose for him. He says I'm more 
photogenic than his smaller girl friends!" 
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Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., announces its 1942 Pic- 
ture Contest with $3,500.00 in U. S. War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, Trophies, and 
Certificates of Award. The contest is con- 
ducted in two divisions—color and black- 
and-white—and prizes will be awarded in 
each. An entry blank, or a facsimile, must 
accompany each print or transparency. See 
page 52 for complete information. Closing 
date is September 1. 


ELK StTupi0, Elkton, Maryland, is in the 
market for ociginal 35 mm Kodachrome 
transparencies of outstanding quality and 
eneral interest. Payment is from $1.00 up 
or transparencies selected. Submit only 
high-quality 35 mm slides that have interest 
value for a wide range of people. 


Ep WoLFF & ASSOCIATES, 428 Taylor Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y., advertising agency for 
Wollensak Optical “ompany, is in the mar- 
ket for pictures taken and enlarged, or en- 
larged, with Wollensak lenses. Subjects are 
not limited, but should exhibit features 
which bring out the quality of the lenses 
used. Prints should be 8x10 or larger. Pic- 
tures which have won recognition or awards 
are preferred. Prices will be established by 
negotiation. 


ADVERTISERS RESEARCH SERVICE, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., is in the market 
for top-notch action pictures for use in an 
advertising campaign. Cannot’ consider 
photographs showing women or children, 
scenic views, or destruction. Photographers 


are advised to quote prices in submitting 
pictures. 


SoutH Dakota Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Brookings, S. D., announces a $1,000 
contest for the best pictures taken in that 
state. Entry blanks must accompany each 
picture, and are available by writing the 
above address. 





Extension Arm for Flash 


OME models of the Kalart Flashgun 
were made to attach either directly 
to the camera tripod socket or to an aux- 
iliary bracket which in turn is attached 
to the tripod socket. 
Owners of Speed 
Graphics, Recomars, 
and other cameras 
of the same general 
type can improve 
the installa- 
tion somewhat as 
shown in the ac- 
companying photo. 
The method to be used is as follows: 
The threaded spacing washer on the 
flashgun is drilled and countersunk for 
three small serews, with which it is at- 
tached permanently to the camera body. 
Then a short length of %4” stove bolt is 
soldered into the knurled lock-on nut of 
the flashgun. It, too, can be left on the 
camera at all times, since it will not in- 
terfere with any other operation. A 
suitable bracket, like the one shown, is 
made and attached permanently to the 
flashgun battery case by means of an- 
other 44” stove bolt. The “camera” end 
of this bracket is slotted so that the lock- 
ing screw need not be removed. It is 
then only a matter of seconds to slip the 
bracket under the lock-nut, tighten the 
latter, and plug in the synchronizer. The 
length and shape of the bracket can be 
varied according to individual preference, 
and both tripod sockets are available for 
their intended use—W. W. Van Scoyk, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Flashgun in place. 








you caN CREATE 
BEAUTIFUL COLOR PRINTS 


- « FROM YOUR FAVORITE 
BLACK and WHITE PHOTOS... 


ItsE asy.. 
THE ROEHRIG WAY! 


You'll be surprised how quic kKly you can transform 
black d white in ch, bea tiful 
an hit photographs to ri t utifi 






color prints... With true- -toned 


Photo Colors. 


No brushes needed. You don’t have to be artistic. 


Simply lay on the rich, clear Roehrig Colors. . 
and a sparkling color print comes to life under 
your hand. 

No Fuss. No Mess. And you can rub off and 


change as you will with this easy method created 
especially for Amateur and Professional Photog- 
raphers. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Roehrig Oil Photo 
Colors are sold in 
complete sets or sin- 
le tubes. Write for 
ree descriptive fold- 
er whic shows you 
how easy you can at- 
tractively — your 
favorite phot 

r ask your “acaler. 


DEPT. P 

ROEHRIG- & 
BIELENBERG le, DP 
COMPANY 


39 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
\.ROEHRIG FOR TRUE COLOR—SINCE 1912 





















M.M. FILM ULTRA FINE 


CUSTOM 
QUALITY WORK at no extra cost. 
Your 35 MM. roll ultra fine grain 





| We will Reload and Cartridge ro 





ote 1 ae nt each exposure enlarged 
to 3% 4% on deckle-edged gloss 
or matte paper... only $1.00. 







Eastman Film for. 





24-HOUR SERVICE 


ms fol in today—out tomorrow. 
located 
are located | Leaders Since 1920 fost’ Ray 


wa | RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 22-D, La Crosse, Wisconsin 














Amateurs, professionals, convert your knowledge 
of photography into cash! Be a free-lance photo- 
engraver. Establish your own part or full-time 
cut making business or work for others at good 
pay. Automatic equipment, complete home train- 
ing at low cost. Full particulars and big 64-page 
illustrated catalog free! Send for your copy today. 


TASOPE' Dept. 160 








Aurora, Mo. 








END DAMP AIR 
WITH “DRI-AIR” 


New DRI-AIR Powder draws moisture 
from air in dark rooms, Protects photo 
equipment and supplies against mp- 
ness. Set consists of 1 complete metal 
unit and - _ A Es ag Y= 
can't supply— er dir 

ship. che. DEALERS WRIT t *TODAYI 


TAMMS SILICA COMPANY 
228 N. LaSalle St, Chicago, Il. 


35 MM FILM 











$1.00 22: $3.00 


ALL OTHER FILM 2-28 tor 25 #. 


4.25 for 100 ft. 
35 MM FILM EXCHANGE 


BOx 2910 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











RATES: 
30c per word 
Minimum 
10 words 
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CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 
TO SELL 


CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 









ALL Like New, 2 years guaranteed: Univex 
Corsair Il, f 4.5, $14.50; Leica F, Chrome, f 2, 
$135; Leica G, Chrome, f 2, $149; Latest Super 
Ikonta B, f 2.8, $135; Latest Standard Rolleiflex, 
f 3.5, $165; Contax Il, f 1.5, $209; Keystone 8 
mm., £1.9, $49 sell & Howell 16 mm., Zeiss 


Tessar, f 2.7, $49; many others Highest cash- 
prices for your Cameras, Lenses, Binoculars. Free 
estimate American Camera Exchange, 2130 


Broadway, New York 
KODAK Miniature Enlarger, Mod. B, f 4.5, Iris 


Diaphragm, foot switch, $25.00 A. Baker, 2405 
Oakdale Toledo, O 

GRAFLEX Enlarge-O-Printer 8”x10” 3” focus 
f3.5 len $65.00 A. Bayer, 310 K St., Sacra- 
mento, Calif ; 
SELL—tTrade 5x7 view f 6.3, tripod, Elwood-Sun- 


Want miniature or ? Pvt. Jack 
Lowry Field, 


ray enlargers 
Cansler, 365th T.S.S Bks 665, 
Colorado 

CAREFULLY handled Recomar 33 with Kalart 
Micromatie flash. Complete, $65.00. Farley, 1630 
Livingston, Columbus, Ohio 

SUPER Ikonta Mod. B, Zeiss f 2.8, and field case, 
$100.00 Wilber Finnegan, 605 S. Eye St., Ta- 
coma, Wash 

344x444 RB Tele-Graflex, 7%” Kodak f 4.5, maga- 
zine, adapter, perfect, $85 Gill Studio, Titus- 
ville, Pa - 
Argus Speed Printer for 35 mm. film 
Heaton, 1805 


LIKE new 
Cost $18.50 Sell $13.00 Mary 
Covert St., Parkersburg, W. Va 
10” £4.5 Bausch & Lomb Tessar len n barrel 
$60; 5x7 Century Studio Camera & Stand, $25. 
J. Jacobson, 2009 Perrine St., Lafayette, Ind 
219 FEDERAL Enlarge M.C.M. Photometer, $20. 
Exakta B Tessar, f 2.8, $95 James, 315 Fifth, 
Elyria, Ohio 

1 FOR a dime’’ outfit, used one season Vis- 
ualizer and accessories Also full length strip 
camera including background, reflectors, etc. 
Many extras, complete, $300. Norman Keyes, N. 
Wildwood, N. J 

1x5 ANIV. Speed Graphic, Tessar lens, Kalart 
K.F., Compur shutter, flash and accessories. E. J. 
Marion, 1637 Glenmount Ave., Akron, O 
PROFESSIONAL 35 mm Newsreel Sound Picture 
Camera, Lenses, Tripod, Amplifier. $700. Nelson, 
164-12 110th Road, Jamaica, New York 
BELLOWS for all types Foreign or Domestic Cam- 
eras, Enlargers. Also built to specifications. New 
York Bellows Co., 121-P Fulton St., New York. 
NEW, latest Super B 2.8 Tessar, Eveready, 
filter, $147.50. Harold Newby, 2204 Garfield, Kan- 
sas City, Kans 

STEINHEIL Cassar f 4.8. 24 cm. Wollensak Vi- 
tax f 3.8 16”. Quan, Box 233, Jerome, Ariz 
CONTAX III f 1.5, feet, case, filters, Weston 650, 
all like new. Victor Palen, Caledonia, Minn 
ELWOOD 5x7 Autofocus Enlarger with lens. Fac- 
tory new. Price $150. R. T. Roush, Angola, Ind. 


LENSES—for copying, ultra closeups, building 
telescopes a microscope and many other uses. 
F.L. 1 to 15 inches. New but edges very slightly 


chipped Assortment of 15, postpaid $1.50 Satis- 
faction guaranteed Edmund Salvage Co., 41 W. 
Clinton, Oaklyn-Audubon, N. J 

SLIGHTLY used 2%x3% Anniversary Graphic f 3.7 
Ektar rangefinder flashgun, 3 holders, f.p.a 
case, $155 Perfect B. H 
land Pkwy., St. Paul Minn 


Schleiter, 2284 High 


1 LEICA F 1/500-1 See., 3.5 lens with synchron- 
ized flash $100.00; 1 135 mm. Hektar lens $85.00; 
35 mm. f 3.5 lens $60.00. Lester R. Strain, City 
Hall, Grand Rapids, Mich 

USED Cameras—Equipment, Bought, Sold, 


Traded New Kodaks in Stock Highest Prices 
paid for used Equipment. Universal Camera Ex- 
change, 97 West Broadway, N. Y. C. 

9x12 VOIGTLANDER Bergheil, f 3.5 Heliar, flash- 
gun, rangefinder, deluxe accessories, $125.00; or 
Super Ikonta B Wallace, 22 Washington Square 
North, New York 
NATIONAL Graflex Il 
eter darkroom equipment, 
Christensburg, Va 


Eclipse enlarger; photom- 
$85.00 Williams, 


ARGUS C3, extras, $40; autoprinter, $10; pro- 
jector, $8; easel enlarger, $16; Graflex D, 3%4x 
414, extras, $105. 2112 Dewey, St. Joseph Mo 


TESSAR, f 4.5 (2%x3%), Compur, new, $29; 
f3.5 Heliar, $34; Xenar, $29. Guaranteed. Box 
122, Edgewood, R. I 


Filmo 70 D.A. Cooke 1” f 3.5 lens, 
finest condition. 410 


FOR Sale 
Dallmeyer f 4.5—6” lens 
Nassau St., Princeton, N. J 


No miniature. 


WILL pay $25 for good enlarger. 
Aiken, 122 E. Wood St., Morristown, Pa. 
WANTED: $125.00 cash for best 35 mm. camera. 
Pvt. R. T. Barber, Marine Barracks, Naval Air 
Station, Sitka, Alaska 

CASH! Spot cash for cameras, lenses, binoculars, 
movie or still, sound projectors. Send full de- 
scription by mail, or wire for prompt cash offer. 
Over 30 years of dependability insures honorable 
dealings. Bass Camera Company, 179 West Madi- 














SPECIAL 50% CLASSIFIED RATE 
TO MEN IN SERVICE 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY extends to all men in 
military or naval service an opportunity to insert 
classified advertisements at 50% of the reader rate. 
If you want to sell, buy or exchange photographic 
equipment, figure the cost of your ad as follows: the 
first 15 words at $1.50 and 25c for each additional 
word. Allow 3 words for the name and address and 
divide the entire cost by two and send your money 
order with your advertisement. Classified advertis- 
ing pages close the 5th of each month. 














Cc ERA REPAIRS 











son St., Chicago, Il. sta ‘ 
WANTED: Latest 6x6 Standard or Automatic 
Rolleiflex. Cash for best offer. Ted Boston, 
Marion, Ky ; 
WANTED—Cine Kodak Special and Ikonta Super 
B, also sound projector for cash Irving Braun, 
5125 North Lotus, Chicago, Ill 

WE pay highest prices for cameras; accessories ; 
movie equipment, binoculars; Estimates Free. 
Trade-ins. Brenner Photo, 943-A Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D. C. ie 
PAY cash for Automatic Rolleiflex or Miniature 
Speed Graphic. Lew Bulgrin, Owen, Wis. 
CONTAX 18 cm. f 2.8 lens only with Flektoscope. 
Also Ikoflex or other twin lens camera. Box 105, 
% Popular Photography ra 
WANTED: Rolleiflex or similar reflex camera 
with accessories. Give details in letter. C. E. 
Chandler, 408 2nd St., Brownsville, Pa. 

WANT Leica, Retina f 2 lens, must guarantee, 
sell terms. Jack Colgan, Box 457, Waycross, Ga. 
NEED Exakta B or Kine Exakta and accessories. 
Frederick Collins, 162 West 75th St., New York 
City 

MINIATURE Speed Graphic with accessories. 
Cash for best offer. H. Downing, Mattei Bldg., 
Fresno, Calif 

HIGHEST Prices for used Cameras, Equipment 
and Optical merchandise. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Gordon’s, 162-P Madison, Chicago 
MAXIMAR A Camera, cut film holders 
Manumatic Projector. Cash Walter E. 
ton, Ovid, Colo 

WANTED 214x31% Camera, also 35 mm., both 
with C.R.F. Address Box 616, East Greenbush, 
New York 

DOLLINA and Supersport Dolly, Tessar or Xenar 
lens, coupled rangefinder. E. Hendrickson, 7333 
Pilgrim, Detroit, Mich. 

WANTED: Contax, Leica, Weltur, Baldaxette II, 
Anniversary Graphic. Also telescope and high 
powered binoculars. Write Lt. N. A. Kalt, A.P.O. 
865, % Postmaster, New York City. 

LEICA G or 111b, accessories, extra W. A. or 
Telephoto lens. Kay, 33-28, 157 St., Flushing, 
N. ¥ 


Golde 
Hamil- 


WANTED: Retina, Dollina for Bantam Special; 
cash. W. Lerner, 677 West End Ave., New York 
City 

CASH: We buy cameras, projectors, lenses, etc. 
Highest prices paid. (We also accept musical in- 
struments, guns, ete., toward cameras.) For quick 
action write or ship to George Levine & Sons, 
Dept. C, 15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Estab. 1896. 
HIGHEST Prices for your field glasses, binoculars, 
telescopes, cameras. Malena Co., 616 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

HIGHEST prices paid for Cameras, lenses, equip- 
ment Max’s Camera Exchange, 1644 Second 
Ave., New York, REgent 4-1659 

WE will pay cash, or give liberal allowance for 
good cameras, lenses, binoculars, microscopes, 
firearms, astronomical telescopes toward purchase 
of anything photographic — movie or still. De- 
scribe fully what you have and want. Established 
1914. National Camera Exchange, 11 So. 5th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn 

SEND us your camera today. Will send certified 
check by airmail immediately. Items held 10 days 
for your approval of our price. Free estimates— 
Trade-ins. Highest prices in the U. S. for photo 
equipment. ‘‘Cleveland’s Camera Super-Market.’’ 
ROTBART and REITMAN, 1900 East 9th St., 
Cleveland, O. 

LEICA or Rollei outfit Cash 
Schenectady Ave., Brooklyn, N 


SPECIAL RATES 
FOR READERS 
yentage of our SPECIAL rabes in thi 





Schreiber, 859 
7. 









PRECISION Repairs, Shutters, Lenses, Range- 
finders, Synchronizers, Binoculars, Accuracy guar- 
anteed. Camera Craftsmen, 15 West 44th St., 
nN. %. €. 

EXPERT Camera Repairs: Foreign—Domestic— 
Movie—Still. Bellows made to order. Projectors. 
Camera Repair Shop, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago, Ill 
PRECISION repairs: Cameras, synchronizers, 
shutters, range finders, exposure meters. Prompt 
service, moderate rates. Camera Technicians Co., 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York (Dept. H). 





NOW is the time to preserve equipment. Use our 
Free inspection service today to prevent irreplate- 
able losses. Fotocam Service Co., 1265-P Broad- 
way, New York City. 

EXPERT repairing of all Compur and Compound 
shutters by the U. S. Manufacturer Representative, 
Hans Unfried, 71 E. Genesee, Buffalo, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. Book- 
let and requirements free. American School of 
Photography, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2252, Chicago. 
CORRESPONDENCE Courses and_ educational 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. 
All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid 
for used courses. Complete details and bargain 
catalog free. Write Nelson Company, 500 Sher- 
man, Dept. G-237, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVANCED Amateurs, Attention! Improve your 
technique and get more fun out of your hobby. 
Read American Photography every month, the 
magazine for both technicians and pictorialists. 
Send today for a sample copy and a sample of our 
40-page book catalog, enclosing ten cents for post- 
age. Camera House, 122-153 Newbury St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

FRAME Your Photos—buy direct from manufac- 
turer ; information. Write Fotofram, Riverhead, N.Y. 
NEGATIVE Retouching: Highest quality of work. 
Prompt service and reasonable prices. Estelee 
Friedman, 480 Lexington Ave., New York. 

OIL Paintings from your Kodachromes. Write Henry 
Heatwole, 3224 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D. C. 
































THE Photographic Series of the Little Technical 
Library will guide you through every phase of pho- 
tography. Each of the 30 pocket-size text books is 
complete in itself, authoritative, profusely illus- 
trated, authored by noted photographers. On sale 
at all leading camera, department and book stores. 
See page 12 for complete list of titles. 
WANTED: Your pictures. We sell them on com- 
mission. Posteard brings details. Photo-market- 
eers, Box 110, Southbridge, Mass. 

MONEY loaned for one year on cameras, binocu- 
lars, etc. Write for appraisal. H. Stern, 872 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Pawnbrokers since 1858. 
Bargain list free. 
NEW pr. Zeiss Binoculars Deltrintem Feather- 
weight Central Focusing. Box 106, c/o Popular 
Photography. 


MOVIE FILMS 











Rented—Sold—Exchanged 








16 MM. Exchanges, Silent films, $1.00 reel; 
sound, $2.00. Also bought, sold. Castle, Official, 
latest releases. Better Films, 742 New Lots Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TRADE in your old 8-16 mm. films for new ones. 
Warrington, Knecht Avenue, Halethorpe, Md. 


MOVIE EQUIPMENT 


FOR Sale: Bolex Projector Model G-816. New. 
$180. Mrs. M. C. Buck, Potsdam, N. Y. 
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Extra nee available. 
tysburg, P: 





NEW $336 Bolex 16 mm. Wollensak f1.5, $210. 
Stamp. Phil Sharpe, Get- 








SELL, 
ment, leather case 


swap oxt' Grafiex B, perfect, equip- 

00 watt 34%4,x4 Keystone Pro- 
jector, 12” B&L, steel carrying case. Cash, 
soe an, what? Thomas E. Benner, Urbana, 
Illinois. 





12-GAUGE Remington Automatic 
Polychoke in beautiful condition. 
to trade for photographic enlarger of equivalent 
cost to enlarge 24%4x3% films. Dr. W. M. Bo- 
guskie, 


Perfect. 


Box 351, Hearne, Tex. 


shotgun with 
Want 





SWAP: 


Fleischer, 43 Langley Rd., 


Excellent used $185 electric Hawaiian 
Guitar outfit, for 4x5 or 5x7 enlarger and lens. 
Walter R. 


Brighton, 
Massachusetts. 





SWAP 500-watt Fresnel lens spotlight with stand, 
and good portable nag for what have you? 


. Jacobson, 2009 Perrine , Lafayette, Ind. 





NEW 4x5 B&J Press with Wille Wide Angle 
lens for Miniature Press with wide angle. R. G 
Kirby, Box 191, Mount Hope, W. Va 





WANTED: 
rifles, binoculars. 


all kinds. 


TRADE: 
lens, Tripod. 


Revolvers, target sistels, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











TRADE $300 stamp collection ; Contax, Leica, Ko- 
dak Ektra, 
Arthur Stephens, % Democrat, Columbia, Tenn. 

Wollensak 
Want Ko- 


Exakta, or ? f 2.8 or better lens. 














Sastman 5x7 view. Case. 
Holders. Extra Good. 


shotguns, 
We make liberal allowances for 
firearms and binoculars to apply toward the pur- 
chase of 16 mm and 8 mm movie equipment, still 
cameras, enlargers and photographic equipment of 
National Camera Exchange, Established 
in 1914, 11 So. Fifth St., 





relle, Reflex, or ?. J. H. Wells, 2125 South 9th 
St., Lafayette, Ind. 
NOTICE! 


In replying to Box Numbers, be sure 
to address letters to 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Note! This does pom apply to Box numbers where 
City and State are shown. 




















"35 MM. RELOADED CARTRIDGES 





?. O. Box 2533 






240 S. UNION AVE. 


(36 Ex xposure) 
DUPONT aoe AGFA 
Superior lus Supeeuee 
erior 1-2-3 Super XX Ultra S 
Positive Panatomic X Infra Rea” 
Positive Positive 





YOUR CHOICE 3 for $1.00 
Lowest Bulk Film Prices 
Write for Free Emulsion Speed List 
NATIONAL F Aw J COMPANY 
Hollywood, Calif. 













NOTICE: TO ALL OWNERS OF 
LEICA, CONTAX, ARGUS (C-2 &C-3) 
and KODAK EKTRA Cameras! 


For new pleasures in all types of pho- 
tography, especially around the home, 


INVESTIGATE SPEED-O-COPY ropay: 








WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER to: 
—-— D. PAUL SHULL — — 


(Dept. P-7) LOS ANGELES 











ART STUDIES « NEGATIVES 
Our fine grain perfectly exposed $ 
negatives make it possible for you FOR |" 
to make beautiful salon prints and 10 


enlargements of artistic figures of 
America’s most beautiful models. 
35 MM KODACHROME ART Ts Roy 4 exposed 
in natural colors for projection. 6 r $2.50 
single sample 50c. 

GOTHAM ART SERVICE 
P. O. Box Ne. 24 Canal St. Sta., New York, N. Y. 

















Bellows Made To Order 


Shutters aired. Pi 
expert ‘services. All fide mg 
Low cost. Fully Guaranteed. 

WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE estimate. Give make and model. 


1 
UNITED CAMERA Ine, §.'5'5 Belmont 


CHICAGO 











35MM HIT OF 1942! 


36 exp. rolls, fine grain, dev. and 
enl. to 344x444 glossy (except 
Univex). Free mailers and sample. ¢ 
Rush films today (include postage 


with remittance) to 18 exp. a 


STUDIO 35 By US eee 
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“The Art Critic,” by John 
Hutchins — 

among the top-ranking pho- 
tographers the world over. 
Mr. Hutchins is a noted 
lecturer and instructor at 
the School of Modern 
Photography. 
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CHAPTER XI 


DARKROOM CHEMISTRY 


Developing Agents—Developer Characteristics—Photographic Chemicals 
Weights and Measures—Conversion Tables—Photographic Emulsions 


Developing Agents. 


HERE are dozens of different developing agents 

which have been used from time to time during 
the growth of photography. Of this multitude only a 
comparatively few have received sufficient favor to be 
regarded as “standard” developing agents. Those 
which have been recognized have certain desirable 
characteristics, and in some instances it has been found 
advantageous to combine two or more in a single solu- 
tion in order to make use of their combined properties. 
The popular M-Q formulas are of this type. The pho- 
tographer who 1s familiar with the properties of the 
several more common developing agents will be able to 
make intelligent use of these chemicals, particularly 
vhen special problems arise. 

Practically all of the developing agents are organic 
ompounds. This does not mean, as often supposed, 
that they are of animal or vegetable origin, but rather 
that they are compounds containing carbon. Most of 
them are produced in the laboratory from simple mate- 


rials. Since 1851, the year in which pyrogallol was first 
introduced, well over two hundred distinct organic 
compounds have been used as photographic developers. 
Many of them served for purely experimental purposes, 
but there is a surprising number of compounds which 
are more or less widely used. 

While we have no intention of giving a course in 
organic chemistry, certain facts which are not difficult 
to understand can be used to make the names of the 
developers significant instead of a meaningless jumble 
of syllables. One of the simplest branches of organic 
chemistry is that devoted to the benzene compounds 
(not to be confused with benzine, a fluid used for clean- 
ing and as a motor fuel). In this group of compounds 
benzene is the fundamental unit from which a number 
of aromatic hydrocarbons can be formed, as we will see. 
The chemical formula for benzene is-C,H,, but this 
gives us no clear picture of the molecule. It is impor- 
tant to know the structure, as there are several differ- 
ent derivitives of benzene which could have the same 
formula. Therefore, let us arrange the 6 carbon atoms 
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in the form of a hexagon to show a definite spatial re- 
lationship, and to each we will attach one atom of 
hydrogen. Figure 135 shows the arrangement of the 
carbon atoms within the hexagon, and the hydrogen 
atoms attached at the angles of the figure. Notice that 
the angles are numbered in clockwise order, the pur- 
pose of which will soon become apparent. 

Inasmuch as the hexagon which we have con- 
structed is made up of 6 carbon atoms, it is not neces- 
sary to include the 6 C’s every time the formula is 
written (Fig. 136). For the same reason we can omit 
the hydrogen symbols (Fig. 137), and lastly the numer- 
als (Fig. 138), for the hexagon always has angle No. 1 
at the top position. The remaining hexagonal symbol 
has been accepted by chemists as the formula-symbol 
for benzene, and is known as the benzene ring. 

Various organic compounds are produced by re- 
moving one or more of the hydrogen atoms from ben- 
zene and substituting a different atom (or radical). 
Numbers are used to indicate the atom which has been 
replaced, although when no indication is given the 
number 1 position is assumed. When both 1 and 2 
are substituted, the compound is said to be an ortho 
compound. When 1 and 3 are substituted, we have a 
meta compound, while if 1 and 4 are substituted the 
substance is said to be a para compound (parapheny- 
lenediamine, for example). Ordinarily the letters o, m, 
and p are used as abbreviations (p-phenylenediamine). 

More than one such benzene ring may enter into 
the compound. These rings may be joined by their 
No. 1 angles, there may be an intermediate atom or 
radical between them, or we may have the junction in 
which two rings have one side in common. In this case 
the numbers run from 1 to 8, as shown in Fig. 155, be- 
cause two of the carbon atoms are common to both 
rings and form the bond between them. 

Following is a list of atoms, radicals, and com- 
pounds that replace one or more of the hydrogen atoms 
of benzene to form the organic compounds used as de- 
veloping agents: 


OH—This is the Aydroxy (hydroxyl) radical or 
group. With an atom of hydrogen it becomes 
water. By the addition of metals such as so- 
dium or potassium it becomes a caustic alkali. 

NH,—This is (amido) radical. It be- 
longs to the family of ammonia (NH,); but do 
not make the mistake of thinking of it as ordi- 
nary ammonia. However, the occurrence of the 
word group “amino” (or amido) in a chemical 
name indicates the presence of this radical in the 
molecule. 

CH,—This is the methyl radical. This term is per- 
haps most familiar to us as descriptive of alcohol. 
Methyl alcohol (wood alcohol, methylated spir- 
it) is acombination of CH, and OH, the formula 
being CH,OH. 

Cl—This is the halogen chlorine which is widely 

used in photography in preparing silver chloride, 
the sensitive basis of chloride papers. 

Br—Bromine, a halogen similar to chlorine in its 
photographic applications, used tor preparing 
the silver bromide of bromide emulsions. 

HSO \ sulfur compound, having, for our pur- 
poses, the name sulfonic acid. 

H,.SO,—The formula for ordinary sulfuric acid. 

CH,.COOH—This carboxymethyl radical, as it is 


the amino 


called, is acetic acid minus one hydrogen. Acetic 
acid is CH,COOH or more properly CH,-CO: 
OH; in other words, a triple combination of 
methyl plus carbonyl (CO) plus hydroxyl (OH) 


So we have the name carbonyl-hydroxyl-methy] 
or “carb-oxy-methyl.” 

NH—This is the amino radical minus one hydrogen, 
which is replaced by some other atom (or radi- 
cal). Thus, one hydrogen may be replaced by 
methyl, giving NH-CH,. 


Now we have the elements which will enable 
us to pry into the mechanism of developer formation. 
Starting with the original benzene ring and making 
substitutions, we can produce a variety of compounds. 
You will note in each case how the correct chemical 
name could almost be made up without knowing what 
the substance really is. Conversely, note how the chem- 
ical name accurately describes the actual structure of 
the compound. 

As already stated, the ring formula for benzene 
consists of the hexagon, with one carbon atom at each 
angle and one hydrogen atom attached to each carbon. 
These hydrogen atoms can be removed and replaced 
by other elements, representing actual chemical substi- 
tution. In actual chemical computations the plain hex- 
agon shown in Fig. 138 represents benzene. However, 
whenever any substitutions are made, the substitutions 
only are shown. 

As one example of substitution (Fig. 139) we shall 
remove one H and substitute an OH. Here we have 
a benzene plus hydroxyl. Therefore we might assume 
that this compound is “hydroxy-benzene.” This is 
quite correct. However, hydroxybenzene itself is a 
parent compound from which a large number of com- 
pounds are made by further substitution, and for that 
reason we give it a special name of its own which will 
distinguish its entire group. This name is phenol, and 
the compound shown (the parent hydroxybenzene) is 
the phenol or carbolic acid of commerce. 

Let’s go a step further and add another OH in 
place of a second H. The first substitution was made 
at angle No. 1, but now we have a choice of placing 
the second one at angle 2, angle 3, or angle 4, and by 
so doing we may produce three distinct compounds. 
Therefore before proceeding, suppose we consider Fig. 
140. Here we see that when substitutions occur in 
angles 1 and 2 we have an ortho compound. When the 
substitutions are in angles 1 and 3 (Fig. 141) we have 
a meta compound; and when they are in positions 1 
and 4 (Fig. 142) we have a para compound. There- 
fore, suppose we start with the second OH in the sec- 
ond position. How shall we name the compound? 
Our first substitution was hydroxybenzene, but now 
we have two hydroxyls, so we will call this new com- 
pound di-hydroxybenzene to show that there are two 
hydroxyls. Again we will make a double substitution, 
but this time we will place the second OH in the fourth 
position. As we see in Fig. 142 we again have di-hy- 
droxybenzene. Here are two compounds of the gen- 
eral formula C,H,(OH),. If they are the same thing, 
this is quite satisfactory, but it happens that they are 
two quite different compounds. How can we distin- 
cuish them? Referring to the illustrations we see that 
Fig. 143 has substitutions in the ortho position, while 
in Fig. 144 they are in the para position. Therefore, 
we can call one ortho-di-hydroxybenzene, and the other 
para-di-hydroxybenzene. However, modern chemical 
practice tends to revert to the simplest forms possible, 
so the compound shown in Fig. 143 will also be known 
as 1-2 dihydroxybenzene, and that in Fig. 144 as 1-4 
dihydroxybenzene, the figures designating the positions 
of substitution. 

This may seem to be only of the slightest interest 

the photographer, but perhaps we may find that it 
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Common Developing Agents 





H H OH 
H H H H 
H H H H 
H H 
Fig. 135 Fig. 136 Fig. 137 Fig. 138 Fig. 139 Fig. 140 
Arrangement of Angles of the hexagon H and C ek need The hexagonal symbol Substitution of OH Substitutions at angies 
C and atoms in are numbered from | not be included when for benzene is called for ist H produces 1 and 7 produce a 
benrene molecule. to 6, clockwise order. writing the formula. the benzine ring. ordinary phenol. “para™ compound. 
OH OH OH OH OH OH 
] 
| OH OH cl 
6 2 
wv 
z 
OH 513 OH 
4 
OH OH OH 
141 142 Fig. 143 Fig. 144 Fig. 145 Fig. 146 
oP Mn at With . stitutions at Orthodihydroxybenzene, Paradihydroxybenzene, 1-2-3 A hn Dihydroxy-chlorbenzene, 
| and 3 produce | and 4, the product more commonly known known to the amateur This is the formula for commonly referred to 
"meta" compound. is a “para” compound. as pyrocatechol. as hydroquinone. pyro (pyrogaliol). as chlorhydroquinone. 
OH OH 
OH NH2 NH CH3 NH CH2 
COOH 
Fig. 147 Fig. 148 q. 149 Fig. 150 Fig. 151 re. 152 
Develo ix agent with Amino radical in 4th Paramethylaminophenol, Paramino-orthohydroxy Parahydrox ow 1-4 dlaminobenzene, 
similar properties position indicates the sulfate of which benzyl alcohol. its acetic aci reid is commonly called para- 
Is bromhydroquinone, paraminophenol. is ordinary metol. common name is Edinol. well-known a phenylenediamine. 
OH OH NH2 
NH2 NH2 HCI OH 
HSO3 
NH2 NH2 HCI 
Fig. 153 Fig. 154 Fig. 155 Fig. 156 
One _ydronyl and two The h drectharide salt Double benzine ring |-amino-2-naphthol- 
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2-4 diaminophenol. Is ordinary amidol. naphthalene ring. once-popular Eikonogen. 


Figures 135 to 156 above show the structural chemical formulas for 
several of the more common developing agents, and their derivation. 
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really is of some importance. In the past it was the 
practice to give chemical compounds arbitrary names 
which might or might not have reference to their ac- 
tual structure. Unfortunately these names stick, and 
those to whom they are familiar refuse to give them up 
in favor of the simpler and more exact chemical names. 
But if chemical names were used commonly, you would 
be quite familiar with the two dihydroxybenzenes we 
have discussed, because orthodihydroxybenzene is 
pyrocatechol, and paradihydroxybenzene is our famil- 
iar friend, hydroquinone. 

If we go a step farther and substitute three OH 
groups for the hydrogens of positions 1-2-3, we have 
the formula shown in Fig. 145, which is 1-2-3 trihy- 
droxybenzene, more commonly known as pyrogallol, 
pyro, and pyrogallic acid (the latter not preferred). 

Most of us are familiar with the fact that chlorine 
and bromine, members of the family of which iodine is 
most familiar, are used to make the “chlorides” and 
“bromides” of photography. It happens that these 
elements also enter into the making of developers. Ii 
we start with hydroquinone (Fig. 144) and substitute 
the No. 2 hydrogen by either chlorine or bromine we 
have the compounds shown in Figs. 146 and 147. These 
we might call dihydroxy-chlor-benzene and dihydroxy- 
brom-benzene respectively, but instead we shall call 
them chlorhydroquinone and  bromhydroquinone 
respectively. These compounds have the same com- 
mon name in photography—adurol. One maker uses 
chlorine while another uses bromine. 

The use of the photographic term hydroquinone 
for the 1-4 dihydroxybenzene is not a departure from 
our principles. We have already seen that hydroxy- 
benzene is chemically known as phenol. Likewise we 
have a compound in which positions 1 and 4 are occu- 
pied by oxygen alone, which we might call 1-4 dioxy- 
benzene, but which chemists call quinone because it is 
the basic member of a family group which has certain 
characteristics shared by no other group. The change 
from quinone to hydroquinone and back again is easily 
made. So, while we should use the correct chemical 
terms for the 1-2 and 1-3 dihydroxybenzenes, it is per- 
fectly correct to call the 1-4 group by its more common 
name, hydroquinone. (The 1-3 dihydroxybenzene or 
“resorcinol” is of little interest here.) 

Our next step takes up the substitution of the am- 
monia-like radical NH,. We will find in photography 
that the terms amido and amino are used almost indis- 
criminately. In our elementary discussion we will not 
split hairs, as both groups are formed by substitution 
for one or more hydrogen atoms of ammonia, and thus 
will often have the formula NH,. We will not go fur- 
ther in following out the complete cyclic changes in 
substitution as the system has been explained, but con- 
sider only forms which interest us. 

Figure 148 shows a phenol in which the fourth po- 
sition hydrogen has been replaced by the amine group. 
This gives us 1-hydroxy-4-amino-benzene, or more 
simply 4+-aminophenol, or para-aminophenol which we 
know as paraminophenol. In Fig. 149 the methy! radi- 
cal CH, has been added to the amino radical in the 
para position of phenol, thus giving us paramethyl- 
aminophenol (also called monomethylparamino- 
phenol). The sulfate of this compound is the common 
developer metol. 

li we substitute the radical CH,OH for one of the 
hydrogen atoms of ‘benzene we obtain benzyl alcohol. 


Suppose we start with the original benzene ring and 
substitute OH in position 1, substitute the amino group 
in the para or fourth position, and the benzyl group in 
the second position we have the formula shown in 





Fig. 150. This we call para-amino-ortho-hydroxy- 
benzyl alcohol, but some of the hyphens are left out 
making it paramino-orthohydroxy benzyl alcohol. 
This is known as edinol. 

Another amino substitution of interest to us is that 
shown in Fig. 151 in which an amino hydrogen has 
been replaced by the acetic acid radical. We might 
better consider it as glycine (NH,CH,COOH), i 
which one H of the molecule has been replaced by the 
phenol ring. This is then known as parahydroxy- 
phenyl acetic acid, which we have come to know as 
glycin. Unfortunately, here we have a name which is 
almost identical with the chemical name “glycine,” a 
totally different product. 

The next amino substitutions which we shall con- 
sider is the double amino substitution in benzene in 
the para position. This gives us 1-4 diaminobenzene, 
which we know by its older name of paraphenylene- 
diamine (Fig. 152). 

That favorite developer of many advanced work- 
ers, amidol, presents a slightly new form of substitu- 
tion. Here we have the phenol ring—that is, benzene 
with OH in the No. 1 position. To this amino groups 
have been substituted in the 2 and 4 positions, so that 
our old friend amidol is really 2-4 diaminophenol (Fig. 
153). This is not strictly true, as amidol is the hydro- 
chloride salt of the above named compound, which is 
shown in Fig. 154. 

Eikonogen has never been widely used in this 
country, but we shall include it largely because it gives 
us an interesting form of substitution, in that it in- 
volves a double ring and the introduction of the 
sulfonic acid radical. The double benzene ring is 
formed by joining positions 5 and 6 of one ring with 2 
and 3 of another (Fig. 155), thus causing one carbon 
atom to act both as 2 and 6 and another to act as 3 and 
5. The double ring then contains ten carbon atoms in- 
stead of twelve as would be the case in two separate 
complete rings. The positions are numbered clock- 
wise, from 1 to 8, omitting the positions which are 
common to both rings. This nuclear double ring is 
known as the naphthalene ring. 

In Fig. 156 we show such a double ring with NH, 
in the first position, OH in the second position, and 
sulfonic acid radical HSO, in the sixth position, and we 
have 1l-amino-2-naphthol-6-sulfonic acid, which is the 
developer Eikonogen. 

Finally, we also have the possibility of direct ad- 
dition of total compounds. The combination of hydro- 
quinone and metol base gives us metoquinone. Chlor- 
anol is formed by the addition of chlorhydroquinone 
and metol base, and incidentally indicates its close re- 
lationship to metoquinone. Many other combinations 
can be made to produce complex compounds that are 
used in photography as developing agents. 

It is hoped that this brief discussion will have 
served to give some insight into the meaning of chemi- 
cal names, particularly of those commonly used in con- 
nection with developing agents. The information may 
not be of the highest importance, but when a name 
means something it is usually far more valuable than 
if it is merely an arbitrary sound. Thus we see that 
chemical names, instead of being long, complicated 
words, are really abbreviated descriptions of the actual 
material. 

Now let us consider some of the developers, with 
particular regard to their peculiar characteristics. 
However, to avoid confusion and repetition, we shall 
first give a list of some trade names and other syno- 
nyms so that the descriptive list will include only one 
developer of each type. The trade name situation is 
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unfamiliar to many amateurs. The name metol was 
registered as a trade mark by a foreign chemical manu- 
facturer, so that other manufacturers, while making 
the same identical compound, were prohibited from 
using this name. Hence, each maker used a name of 
his own, with the result that we now have more than 
a dozen developers all of which are simply metol. The 


same thing is true of many other developers. 


Trade Name Commonly : 

or Synonym Used Name Chemical Name 
Acrol Amidol Diaminophenol hydrochloride 
Actival Chemical name Paraminophenol 
Adurol Chemical name Chlor- or bromhydroquinone 
Amidol Same Diaminophenol hydrochloride 
Athenon Glycin Parahydroxypheny] glycin 
Azol Chemical name Paraminophenol 
Catechin Pyrocatechol Orthodihydroxybenzene 
Catechol Pyrocatechol Orthodihydroxybenzene 
Certinal Chemical name Paraminophenol 
Chloronol Chemical name Chlorhydroquinone 
Chloroquinol Chemical name Chlorhydroquinone 
Cc. H. Q. Chemical name Chlorhydroquinone 

Claritol Metol Paramethylaminophenol 

sulfate 

Diamine Chemical name Paraphenylenediamine (base) 

Diamine P Chemical name Paraphenylenediamine (base) 


Diamine H 


Chemical name 


Paraphenylenediamine 
hydrochloride 


Dianol Chemical name Paraphenylenediamine (base) 

Dianol Amidol Diaminophenol hydrochloride 

Diolene Chemical name Orthophenylenediamine 

Elon Metol Paramethylaminophenol 
sulfate 

Enol Metol Paramethylaminophenol 
sulfate 

Genol Metol Paramethylaminophenol 
sulfate 

Glycin Same Parahydroxypheny] glycin 

Hydrochinone Hydroquinone Paradihydroxybenzene 

Hydroquinone Same Paradihydroxy benzene 

Kachin Pyrocatechol Orthodihydroxybenzene 

Kodelon Chemical name Paraminophenol (oxalate 
salt) 

Kodurol Glycin Parahydroxypheny] glycin 

Metol Same Paramethylaminophenol 
sulfate 

Monazol Glycin Parahydroxypheny] glycin 

Monol Metol Paramethylaminophenol 
sulfate 

Monotol Metol Paramethylaminophenol 
sulfate 

Photol Metol Paramethylaminophenol 
sulfate 

Pictol Metol Paramethylaminophenol 
sulfate 

P. D.H. Chemical name Paraphenylenediamine 
hydrochloride 

Pyro Pyro 1-2-3 Trihydroxybenzene 

Pyrogallic acid Pyro 1-2-3 Trihydroxybenzene 

Pyrogallol Pyro 1-2-3 Trihydroxybenzene 

Pyrocatechin Pyrocatechol Orthodihydroxybenzene 

Pyrocatechol Same Orthodihydroxybenzene 

Quinol Hydroquinone Paradihydroxybenzene 

Quinotol Chemical name Chlorhydroquinone 

Rhodol Metol Paramethylaminophenol 
sulfate 

Rodinol Chemical name Paraminophenol (sodium 
salt) 

Satrapol Metol Paramethylaminophenol 
sulfate 

Scalol Metol Paramethylaminophenol 
sulfate 

Veritol Metol Paramethylaminophenol 
sulfate 

Viterol Metol Paramethylaminophenol 


So much for trade names and synonyms. 


sulfate 


Now 


iet’s revise the above list and, starting with the com- 
monly used name, give the synonyms for each. 

Amidol—<Acrol, Dianol. 
Chlorhydroquinone—Adurol, Chloronol, Chlorquinol, 


C.H.Q., 


~~ 


Quinotol. 
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Glycin—Athenon, Kodurol, Monazol. 
Hydroquinone—H ydrochinone, Quinol. 
Metol—Claritol, Elon, Enol, Genol, Monol, Monotol, 
Photol, Pictol, Rhodol, Satrapol, Scalol, Veritol, 
Viterol. 
Orthophenylenediamine— Diolene. 
Paraphenylenediamine—Diamine, Diamine P, Dianol. 
Paraphenylenediamine Hydrochloride—Diamine H, 
P.DH. 
Paraminophenol—Actival, 
Rodinol. 
Pyro—Pyrogallic acid, Pyrogallol. 
Pyrocatechol—Catechin, Catechol, Kachin, Pyrocate- 
chin. 


Azol, Certinal Kodelon, 


Developer Characteristics. 


This leaves us with a much smaller number of 
items to describe. In the following list, the character- 


istic factors are not always analogous, but those which 
have a particular bearing upon the individual developer 





Fig. 157. Few photographers can resist this type of picture 
subject. Lighting will vary some with the time of day, but 
there is little choice of camera angle, and none of background. 


are given. When the agent has some particular devel- 
oping characteristic, it is given; otherwise the general 
reactions are given instead. Thus, an agent may sim- 
ply be active or inactive, or it may have a positive 
color effect, such as warm black, blue-black, and so 
forth. When no information is given about a certain 
factor, it may be assumed that there is nothing un- 
usual to be found in that direction. 

Amidol (2-4 Diaminophenol hydrochloride). Re- 
duction potential 30 to 40. This agent needs no al- 
kali, producing an active developing solution simply 
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by adding sulfite. It is so active, however, that the 
solution should be used within an hour or so after mix- 
ing. Although used by many pictorialists for negative 
development, it is chiefly known for the beautiful blue- 
black image it gives with most bromide papers. It 
stains the fingers, and must be handled carefully. 

Chlorhydroquinone. This developer was originally 
introduced into this country as an importation under 
the name Adurol. The chemical names given vary, and 
include in addition to chlorhydroquinone, 1-2-4 chlor- 
dihydroxybenzene and 1-2-5 chlordihydroxybenzene. 
The bromide compound, which is the same except for 
the substitution of “brom” for “chlor” and which has 
the same photographic action, was also sold as an im- 
ported Adurol. Its action is similar to hydroquinone, 
but it is more active and does not react so easily to 
variations in temperature. It may be substituted for 
hydroquinone in any formula provided it is used in the 
proportion of 144.5 parts for each 110 parts of hydro- 
quinone indicated, or roughly 14.5 to 11. Used with 
chlorobromide papers it tends to give warmer tones 
than usual. 

Edinol (Paramino-orthohydroxybenzy! alcohol). 
This was once a popular developing agent of moderate 
activity, but has not been available during recent years. 

Eikonogen (Sodium aminonaphthol sulfonate). 
Highly active, but like Edinol is not available now. 

Glycin (Parahydroxyphenyl glycin). Reduction 
potential, 1.6. Although of low activity, this is one of 
the best single-agent finegrain developers we have. As 
it is practically insoluble in water and alcohol, but read- 
ily so in sulfite solution, it is necessary to dissolve the 
sulfite first. It is almost entirely free from oxidation 
by air, and is thus a favorite for long-time tank devel- 
opment. i.e., from 1 to 48 hours. Used as a paper de- 
veloper, it produces beautiful warm tones on chloro- 
bromide papers. 

Hydroquinone (Paradihydroxybenzene). Reduc- 
tion potential 1. Used by itself hydroquinone is a high- 
contrast developer, and for that reason is often used 
alone with a caustic accelerator for the development of 
line copy negatives. Its high sensitivity to bromide 
and its freedom from fog make it particularly valuable 
in such work. Its widest application, however, is in 
combination with metol to make the popular M-Q type 
of developer. It should never be used at a temperature 
below 65° F., and at 55° F. it becomes practically inert. 
Chlorhydrochinon (and brom-) are less sensitive to 
temperature, and for this reason are sometimes sub- 
stituted for hydroquinone. 

Metol (Paramethylaminophenol, although the 
metol on the market is usually the sulfate of the base 
compound). Reduction potential, 20. Less soluble in 
sulfite than in plain water, therefore it should be dis- 
solved before the sulfite is added. Sulfite at times pro- 

duces a precipitate when added to a solution of metol. 
This precipitate is met oquinone, and is only produced 
when hydroquinone is also in solution. Will Rx slowly 
when accompanied on ai by sulfite, but is usually used 
with an alkali. Having a high potential it acts rapidly, 
but brings up shadows almost as ri apidly as highlights, 
thus producing a soft or low contrast result. For this 
reason it is usually mixed with hydroquinone or similar 
low-potential agent which builds up the highlights 
rapidly, leaving the shadows thin, and thus giving nega- 
tive contrast. The same type of mixed developer is 
also used in printing. 

Meritol. A combined form of pyrocatechol and 


paraphenylenediamine. Proposed as a finegrain devel- 
i i » > 


oper of considerably higher activity than p-diamine 
] 
aione 





Metoquinone. This is simply a product of meto] 
base and hydroquinone. It has much the qualities of 
the mixed developer and has been advocated especially 
for reversal development. 

Orthophenylenediamine. This is simply the 1-2 
diamino benzene instead of the 1-4 or para form. It is 
also sold as Orthamine and Diolene. Though not as 
well known as the paraphenylenediamine, its action 
as a developer is quite similar. 

Paraphenylenediamine (also called 1-4 Diamino- 
benzene). Used both as the base and as the hydrochlor- 
ide, with a reduction potential of 0.4 in both cases. 
Widely favored as a finegrain developer, but probably 
overrated as such. It is more valuable as an activator of 
the developer when a reducer such as metol or glycin 
is used for the actual reduction. Has been known 
more than a half century, but only recently has been 
regarded as satisfactory tor photographic use, although 
it does produce a developing solution of normal activ- 
ity when combined with a caustic alkali. 

Paraminophenol (Hydrochloride) (also Paramido- 
phenol). Reduction potential, 6. Tends to give less 
fog than other agents of similar potential, and is thus 
especially adapted to making high-temperature devel- 
oping solutions. In solutions of strong alkali, the 
aminophenolate is formed, which is highly soluble and 
permits developing solutions of high concentration to 
be formed. This characteristic action is the basis for 
such concentrates as Rodinal, Azol, Certinal, and 
others. 

Pyro (1-2-3 Trihydroxybenzene). Reduction po- 
tential, 16. The oldest of developers and the stand-by 
of the “old timers,” particularly those who still de- 
velop ortho emulsions by inspection. Pyro, as it is 
generally known, produces a yellow to brown stain 
unless used with a large amount of sulfite, but the stain 
follows the image and is in many cases a help rather 
than otherwise. Used with a weak alkali and low sul- 
fite it makes an excellent finegrain developer, as the 
stain aids in concealing the grain structure. Used with 
caustic soda (about 3 parts soda to 10 pyro, or with 
about 4 parts caustic potash to 10 of pyro), the mono- 
phenolate is formed, producing a maximum-energy de- 
veloper. However, any excess of the caustic induces 
strong chemical fog. 

Pyrocatechol (Orthodihydroxybenzene). Reduc- 
tion potential, 7. This developer, sold under a variety 
of names, is midway between pyro and hydroquinone 
in activity. It is a somewhat slow-working developer, 
and subject to unusually full control so that either hard 
or soft gradation can be obtained. It is often sug- 
gested both as a semi-finegrain developer, used in dilu- 
tion ; or as a control developer for separation negatives 
in color work. 

There are many developers on the market at the 
present time under strange and terrible names. Some 
of these are simply well-known formulas made up un- 
der a fancy label and a novel name. There are a few 
which do incorporate novel constituents, such as 
Gradol which is a developer of the paraminolphenol 

(Rodinal) type, and Rubinol which is said to be a 
pyrogallol derivitive. Any claims as to “new” devel- 
oping agents should be regarded suspiciously. It has 
been shown how the organic developers are divided 
into a few groups of closely related compounds, and 
all possible variations of these groups have been 
studied. It is far more likely that the “new” develop- 
ing agent will bear a close relation to an old and famil- 
iar one, and that nothing but the name is new. 

There may be times when you will want to know 
how to identify a developing agent. A test which was 
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originated in Europe serves quite satisfactorily. This 





is really a double step method of analysis, the first 
of which is based upon differential solubilities and 
the second of which is a colorimetric system of testing, 
quite in line with modern colorimetric methods. First 
we shall consider the relative solubilities of the various 
developers. In the following chart the letters s and i 
indicate that the developer is soluble or insoluble. 


Developing Agent Alcohol Ether Water 
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For the second test a 5% solution of the agent is 
prepared. To this are added various reagents, and the 
color effect is noted. In the next table we shall make 
use of the following abbreviations: VW=violet; Bl= 
blue; BG=blue-green; G=green; OG=olive green; 
R=red; Br=brown; Bk=black; Y=yellow; Gr= 
gray; W=white; l=light; d=dark; +—=changing to. 
Thus, if we have Y+dBr it means that the color is first 
yellow and then changes to dark brown; * indicates no 
change when the reagent is added. 

There are seven reagents: 

1. Sodium carbonate. Add few drops 20% solu- 

tion to developer. 


2. Ammonium vanadate. Use 1 or 2 drops 5% 
solution. 

3. Potassium hydroxide. Few drops 5% solution 
are used. 

4. 


Potassium ferricyanide plus sodium carbonate ; 
10% solution of ferricyanide followed by rea- 
gent 1. 

5. 10% solution potassium ferricyanide. 

6. 10% solution ferrous sulfate. 


7. 2% solution ferric chloride. 





























Developing Agent Reagents 
| a + © 4 5 6 7 

a” aera Bl R YBr R 
Chlorhydro- 

quinone......... Y+Br . Y+Br| G+RBr RBr 
Hydroquinone.....|¥Y+Br| * Y+Br| Y+Br dG 
PES Y+Br|/OG+V| YBr |YBr+dRBr IR 
Paraphenylene- 

diamine (hydro) . * iG+OG| * G dG 
Paraminophenol- 

hydrochloride... . * BG V_|Decolorized 
Pyrogallol. . ; |\¥ +Br B Y+Br!| Br B |\(6@+1=BV) 
Pyrocatechin......| * | V GBr | G+GBr G |@+1=RV) 








It must be recognized that in a developing solu- 
tion (ready to use) we have certain difficulties to face. 
[In the first place carbonate is present in almost every 
case, so that test No. 1 already is performed. Sulfite is 
also present in most cases, as a preservative, and this 
will interfere. The presence of carbonate obstructs the 
other tests with the exception of No. 4. Another diffi- 
culty lies in the presence of mixed agents in many de- 
velopers ; and finally, in the more complex solutions 
there is such a mixture that almost any conceivable 
result might be obtained. Therefore, these tests are 
really valuable only when the developing agent itself 
is available. 


Photographic Chemicals. 


In making up a list of the chemicals used in pho- 
tography, it is difficult to know just where to draw the 
line. In our own laboratory we stock between 400 and 
500 different chemicals, most of them actually used in 


some type of photographic work. On the other hand, 
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many amateurs do good work with a chemical supply 


limited to the following: Metol, hydroquinone, sodium 


sulfite, sodium carbonate, sodium thiosulfate, potas- 
sium bromide, potassium alum, and acetic acid. 

Between these two extremes, a line must be drawn. 
Therefore, we shall try to limit this list to those prepa- 
rations which are of definite value in compounding 
photographic solutions of recognized value, and elim- 
inate both obsolete processes and those of an experi- 
mental nature. 

Acetic Acid (Pyroligneous acid) CH,COOH. Con- 
tained in vinegar in dilute form. Ordinarily used as 
“glacial” (99%) or as a 28% solution. Used most com- 








Fig. 158. Lack of ability to judge prints under a safelight 
may result in a poor picture, even if the negative is perfect. 





Fig. 159. A print given more exposure looked hopelessly burned 
up when viewed by safelight, but appears normal in daylight. 


monly in bringing hypo baths to the desired degree of 
acidity and in short-stop baths. The ordinary 28% 
acid called for in many formulas is made frorn 3 parts 
glacial acetic acid diluted with 8 parts of water. Salts 
of this acid are the acetates, some of which are used 
in photography. . 

Acetone (Dimethyl ketone) (CH,).CO. Used as 
a substitute for alkalis in some developers. As a sol- 
vent of celluloid it is widely used for cementing films 
and broken celluloid articles. 

Alcohol, Ethyl. Ordinary or grain alcohol. 
C,H,OH. The denatured variety is commonly made 
by the addition of methyl alcohol, CH,OH. Pure 
methyl alcohol is also widely used in photography. In 
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most cases they are interchangeable. Alcohol is added 
‘to some developers to increase the solubility, and it is 
also used as a rapid drying agent. However, the latter 
procedure is not recommended if the negative has any 
permanent value. 

Alum. This is a family name given to many dou- 
ble sulfates. 

Ammonium Alum. 
widely used. 

Ammonium Bichromate. (NH,).Cr.O;. May be 
used to render gelatin insoluble following exposure to 
light, the basis of the so-called “bichromated gelatin” 
reactions. Other bichromates also are used. 

Ammonium Chloride. NH,Cl. The usual active 
agent in rapid fixing solutions. 

Ammonium Persulfate. (NH,).S.O,. 
flattening reducer for negatives. 

Borax (Sodium borate). Na,B,O,. 
kaline material used as an accelerator i 
true-gradation developers. 

Boric Acid. H,BO,. Also known as boracic acid. 
Added to developers containing borax to maintain a 
constant pH (acidity) during use. This action is known 
is “buffering.” 

Citric Acid. (CH,COOH).-C(OH)COOH. A weak 
organic acid used chiefly as a constituent of clearing 
baths in some photographic processes. 

Copper Sulfate (Blue vitriol) CuSO, Used in 
making up certain bleaching solutions and in copper 
toning. 


(NH,).SO,AL.(SO,),. Not 


Used as a 


A weakly al- 
n finegrain and 


Cyanine. C..H,,N.[1. Orthochromatic sensitizing 
dye. 

Formalin (Formaldehyde; Formic aldehyde) 
HCOH. Emulsion hardener to prevent swelling of 


gelatin. A 5-minute bath in a 10% solution of commer- 
cial formalin will enable an emulsion to withstand even 
boiling water. Weaker solutions are used ordinarily, 
but some photographers remove negatives from hypo, 
rinse in a half dozen changes of water, treat 5 minutes 
in 10% formalin, and then ensure thorough washing by 
completing the wash in boiling water. The great ob- 
jection is that formalin-hz irdened negativ es almost al- 
ways, sooner or later, become brittle and crack up into 
dust. 

Glycerin. C,H;(OH),. Used to prevent too rapid 
drying and excessive curling of prints, and to some ex- 
tent as a physical restrainer in developing solutions. 

Hydrogen Peroxide. H,O,. A powerful oxidizing 
agent. Used in 5% solution as final hypo eliminator, 
and when mixed with an alkali will act as a developer 
Used in stronger solution to remove spots from wet 
prints. 
| Kodalk. Trade name for an alkali of the borax 
type. Negative developers using this alkali are ordi- 
narily preferable to those using the stronger sodium 
‘arbonate. 

Lead Nitrate. Pb(NO,).. Used in lead intensifica- 
tion, and has also been used in some toning baths. 

Mercuric Chloride ( Bichloride of mercury, Corro- 
sive sublimate) HgCl,. Active poison. Used widely as 

bleaching agent preceding intensification by various 
agents. 

Potassium Alum. Kk.,SO,Al,(SO,),. The ordi- 
nary “white” alum commonly used as the hardening 
gent in hypo baths. 

Potassium Bichromate. K,Cr,O;. Used for sen- 
sitizing gelatin for the various bichromate processes. 

Potassium Bromide. KBr. The principal use for 
his compound is that of a restrainer in developing 
solutions. It 1s also used in various bleaches preced- 
ning, and in the manufacture of emulsions. 





K,CO,. Occasionally used 


Potassium Carbonate, 
as an alkali in developers, but is so deliquescent that 
the sodium salt is preferred. 

Potassium Chrome 


Alum (Chrome Alum) 
K,SO,Cr,(SO,),. Used at times as hardening agent 
in hypo, but more generally as the hardening agent in 
the chrome-alum-bisulfite stop bath. 

Potassium Cyanide. KCN. A highly active and 
deadly poison. Although used in various bleaching 
baths and for cleaning Daguerreotypes, the amateur is 
advised not to include it in his laboratory supplies. 
lodine will usually serve every bleaching purpose re- 
quired in ordinary work. 

Potassium Ferricyanide. K,Fe(CN),. This is not 
nearly as dangerous as the cyanide and should not be 
confused with it. Although to some degree poisonous, 
it is not more so than many compounds used in pho- 
tography. It is used in reducing baths, bleaches, and 
some toning baths. 

Potassium Hydroxide. KOH. Caustic potash. 
Occasionally used in high-activity developers, but the 
sodium salt is preferred. 

Potassium Iodide. KI. Used in some intensifiers, 
and emulsion making, and other photographic formu- 
las. 

Potassium Metabisulfite. K,S,O,. Used in some 
developers, but more commonly in making acid fixing 
baths. The sodium bisulfite is more commonly used. 

Potassium Permanganate. KMnQO,. Widely used 
in photography as an ingredient of bleaching baths, in 
intensification, reduction, and reversal, and as a hypo 
eliminator and ge test. 

Salicylic Acid. C,H,COOH-OH. Very rarely used 
as a substitute for other organic acids in photography. 

Silver Nitrate. AgNO,. Used in various sensi- 
tizing baths, in the manufacture of photographic emul- 
sions, in physical developing and intensifying solu- 
tions, and in toning baths. In pure state it is not sen- 
sitive to light but in the presence of any organic mat- 
ter it turns dark in the presence of light. 

Sodium Acetate. NaC,H,O,. The acetic acid salt 
of sodium used in toning baths. 

Sodium Bicarbonate. NaHCoO,,. 
Do not confuse with the carbonate. 

Sodium Bisulfite (Sodium acid sulfite). NaHSO,. 
Used in the preparation of acid fixing baths and occa- 
sionally in developers. 

Sodium Carbonate. Na,CO,,. 
of all accelerators in photography. Available in three 
forms, anhydrous, monohydrated, and crystal; 286 
parts of crystals equal 100 parts anhydrous, while 100 
parts of the monohydrate equal 85 parts of the anhy- 
drous form. 

Sodium Hydrosulfite. Na,S,O,. The name com- 
monly applied to sodium hyposulfite to prevent con- 
fusion with the ordinary “hypo,” which is really so- 
dium thiosulfate. “Hypo” is not sodium hy posulfite ; 
the latter is used as a clearing and bleaching agent and 
for chemically exposing emulsions in the reversal 
process. Immersion of a silver emulsion in this solu- 
tion instead of “fixing” has all of its silver salts con- 
verted immediately into the metallic form. 

Sodium Phosphate (Trisodium phosphate). 
Na,PO,. This is the tribasic phosphate, and is used in 
some forms of finegrain development as the alkali or 
accelerator. Also a water softener. 

Sodium Sulfate. Na,SO,. Used to prevent swell- 
ing of gelatin in developers designed for use at high 
temperatures. 


Used in toning. 


The most common 


Sodium Sulfide. Na,S. A salt white when pure, 


but usually of brownish color with an odor of rotten 
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eggs. Used as the sulfiding agent in sepia toning by 
redevelopment. It must not be kept near sensitive ma- 
terials such as papers, films, plates, etc. 

Sodium Sulfite. Na,SO,. Used as a preservative 
and as a silver solvent in developers. When exposed 
freely to air it takes on oxygen and turns into the more 
or less inert sulfate. 

Sodium Thiosulfate. Na.S,O,,. 
“hypo” used in a fixing bath. 

Uranyl Nitrate (Uranium nitrate). UO,(NO,),. 
Used principally in uranium toning and intensification. 

These forty-two chemicals together with the de- 
veloping agents already described include about all 
which the average amateur will be called upon to use. 
‘towever, almost every new process calls for some new 
ingredient. Quite often this new ingredient is not 
available in the photographic shops. In this case ap- 
ply to some large chemical supply house; if the com- 
pound is organic it can usually be obtained from the 
Organic Chemicals Division of Eastman Kodak Co. 


The ordinary 


Weights and Measures. 


Every amateur photographer should eventually 
adopt the metric system for his laboratory work. This 
is advised not alone because of the profound simplicity 
of the metric system, but because in the English sys- 
tem we have so many closely similar but different sys- 
tems. We have the confusion arising from the differ- 
‘nces between Avoirdupois and Apothecary’s systems, 
ind the difference between liquid and dry measure. 
English systems are based upon an arbitrary and il- 
logical system of units which bear no fundamental re- 
lationship to each other, and are therefore almost im- 
possible to remember. For example we have the fol- 
lowing systems: 

437% grains (Avoirdupois—American) = 1 ounce. 
480 grains ( Apothecaries’—British) = 1 ounce. 

But this isn’t all; let’s see how fluid measures com- 
pare according to American and British standards— 
ind a lot of our formulas are brought to us directly, 
without change, from England. 

















Unit | British | Metric | American Metric 
i minim... 1/480 oz. . 0.0592 cc yy y Se 0.0616 cc 
i drachm.... 60 minims... 3.5515 cc | 60 minims 3.6966 cc 
il ounce....... 480 minims..| 28.41 cc 480 minims 29.574 cc 
oo re oe i es ee 16 0z.... 473.18 cc 
i quart I asker }1136.5 cc 32 08........| 986.36 cc 
i gallon...... . Sere 4546.0 cc cf ey 3785. 43 cc 





If we remember that the British use the Apothe- 
aries’ system with 480 grains to the ounce and we use 

Avoirdupois with (shall we say “exactly”) 437% 
zrains to the ounce; and that the British quart is larger 
than a liter, while the American quart is barely 95% 
i that standard volume, we can keep our formu- 
is straight. But who is going to remember? 

The Metric System has one universal relationship, 
ind that relationship is 10. Every consecutive unit is 
‘ither 1/10 or 10x the preceding one, and this holds for 
length, area, weight, liquid and dry volume; even the 
temperature scale divides the range between freezing 
ind boiling into 100 equal degrees. The whole system 
is based on the distance between the pole and the equa- 
tor of the Earth. A unit fraction of this distance is the 
meter; 1/10 meter is a decimeter, 1/100 meter is a cen- 
timeter, 1/1000 meter is a millimeter. On the ascend- 
ing scale 10 meters equal 1 dekameter, 100 meters equal 
| hectometer, and 1000 meters equal 1 kilometer. 

The unit of volume is the cubed decimeter or liter. 

me liter is supposed to be the volume of 1000 cc., but 
ecent refinements have made an unfortunate distinc- 
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tion between the cubic centimeter (cc.) and the milli- 


liter (ml.). However, as the difference is only 27 parts 
per million, in our field we may make use of the two 
units interchangeably because an error of one in thirty 
thousand is negligible. 

The unit of weight is the gram, which is the 
weight of one cubic centimeter of water at a specified 
temperature; one kilogram is equal to 1000 grams, or 
to the weight of a liter of water. 

The following comparisons between Avoirdupois 
and Metric are interesting: 


1 ounce (Avoirdu pois—American) = 28.35 grams 


1 ounce (Apothecaries’—British) . =31.10 grams 

1 grain (all forms)... = 0.0648 grams 
1 minim (British). . ..e.-. = OBBR2 Cc. 

1 minim (American)............ = 0.0616 cc. 

1 fluid ounce (British) . = 28.41 ec. 

1 fluid ounce (American = 29.574 cc. 
ko, 55 oo .a a erme-aieieen = 0.0154 grain 
4 ae ara eee a = 15.432 grains 


en ae er ee 0.0338 fl. oz. (U.S.) 


Since formulas may be given in either Avoirdupois 
or Metric, and since amateur photographers usually 
have balances and graduates calibrated in one or the 
other of these two systems, it is often necessary to con- 
vert a formula. For convenience the following tables 
are included to show the relationship of units in the 
two systems. (British weights and measures are dis- 
regarded here; the figures used are U. S. standards.) 


Avoirdupois to Metric Weight 


Pounds Ounces Grains Grams Kilograms 
(ib.) (oz.) (grain) (g.) (ke@.) 
1 16. 7000 453.6 0.4536 
0.0625 1 437.5 28.35 0.02835 
1 0.0648 
0.03527 15.43 1 0.001 
2.205 35.27 15430 1000 1 
U. S. Liquid to Metric Measure 
Ounces Drams Cubic 
Gallons Quarts (Fluid) (Fluid) Centimeters Liters 
(gal.) (qt.) (fl. oz.) (fl. dr.) (cc.) (liter) 
1 4 128 1024 3785 3.785 
0.25 i 32 256 946.3 0.9463 
i 8 29.57 0.02957 
0.000975 0.0039 0.125 1 (60 mins.) 3.697 0.003697 
0.03381 0.2705 1 0.001 
0.2642 1.057 33.81 270.5 1000 1 
Long or Linear to Metric Length 
Yards Feet Inches Millimeters Centimeters Meters 
(yd.) (ft.) (in.) (mm.) (cm.) (m.) 
1 3 : 914.4 91.44 0.9144 
0.333 1 12 304.8 30.48 0.3048 
0.0277 0.0833 1 25.4 2.54 0.0254 
0.00109 0.00328 0.03937 1 0.1 0.001 
0.0109 0.0328 0.3937 10.0 1 0.01 
1.0936 3.2808 39.37 1000 100.0 1 


In converting formulas, we have not only the 
weights of the materials to consider, but the amount 
of solution to be made. Therefore it is necessary first 
to determine how many units of solid (grains or 
grams) are contained in a given amount of liquid 
(ounces or cc). In the case of a formula which calls 
for a given number of grains per 32 ounces of solution, 
divide the grains by 32. This gives the number of 
grains per ounce of solution. The resulting figure can 
be multiplied by a factor, which will give the number 
of grams per liter, then that value is divided or multi- 
plied according to the amount of solution we are going 
to make. 

To understand this more fully, let us consider a 
well-known formula and make the complete conver- 
sion. First, however, we shall want to know what the 
fixed factors are. These are easily determined. We 
know that there are 437.5 grains in an ounce. We also 
know that 1 liter is closely equivalent to 1000 grams. 
Then from the conversion table we learn that 1 grain 
= 0.0648 grams, and 1 gram = 15.43 grains. We also 
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learn from the conversion table that: 1 fluid ounce = 
29.57 cubic centimeters, and 1 cc. = 0.03381 fl. oz. 

Therefore if we divide 1000 (the number of cc. in 
one liter) by 29.57 we will have our first factor. How- 
ever, we know from our conversion that one cubic cen- 
timeter equals 0.03381 ounces, therefore 1000 times this 
figure or 33.81, is the desired factor. If there are 33.81 
fluid ounces in a liter, and we have a concentration of 
material equal to one grain per ounce, we will then 
have 33.81 grains per liter. Now we wish to know how 
many grams per liter this equals. From our tables we 
learn that one gram equals 15.43 grains. Then we 
have the equation: 

33.81 — 15.43 = 2.19149, or for our purposes, 2.19. 

Therefore a concentration of one grain per ounce 
equals 2.19 grams per liter, and it follows of course that 
2 grains per ounce equals 4.38 grams per liter, etc. 
Also, we can convert grains per 32 ounces to grams 
per liter; the factor is obtained by dividing 2.19 by 32 
to get 0.06847. Thus: 

(Grains per ounce) X 2.19 = Grams per liter 
(Grains per 32 ounces) X 0.06847 = Grams per liter 

Likewise, | gram per liter equals 15.43 grains per 
liter, or (15.43 — 33.81) 0.4563 grains per fl.oz. There- 
fore 32 « 0.4563 gives 14.60, the factor for converting 
grams per liter to grains per 32 ounces. Thus: 

(Grams per liter) < 6.4563 = grains per ounce 
(Grams per liter) < 14.60 = grains per 32 ounces 

Let’s take the following 20-ounce Avoirdupois for- 
mula for amidol developer and convert it into a Metric 
formula to make a 500 cc. solution: 


Amidol Developer 


Amidol . biewte gas 60 grains 
Sodium sulfite, des ain aaes : 1 oz., 40 gr. (477.5 gr.) 
Potassium bromide... 12 grains 
Water to make 20 ounces 


The conversion is made in the following manner: 


Divide by Multiply Divide by 
Chemical Grains 20 to get by 2.19 2 to by 
ar. per oz. g.perL. g. per cc. 
Amidol. 60 3.0 6.57 3.28 
Sodium sulfite 477.5 23.875 52.286 26.14 oe 
Potassium bromide. 12 0.6 1.314 0.65 grams 
Water to make..... 20 oz. 500.0 cc. 


Had the original formula called for a 32-ounce so- 
lution (water to make 32 ounces), each quantity could 
have been multiplied by the factor 0.06847 to give a 
direct conversion to grams per liter, then each figure 
divided by 2 to give grams per % liter (500 cc.). 

Not only do you reduce formulas to grains per 
ounce and grams per liter for conversion between the 
two systems, but also for the purpose of comparing 
similar developer formulas. For example, you will find 
one formula for 32 ounces of solution, another for 24 
ounces, and still another for 20 ounces. Then you may 
find one for 250 cc., one for 750 cc., and another for 
one liter. These have widely varying quantities of in- 
gredients, but when you reduce them all to grains per 
ounce or grams per liter, you will often find that in- 
stead of seven or eight different formulas you have 
two or perhaps three, the other differences being due 
only to slight variation in quantities. 

In our own laboratory every formula is subjected 
to a breakdown analysis. First, all synonyms and 


trade names are reduced to their common denomina- 
tor. For example, our formulas show nothing but 
metol when that material is indicated in a formula bv 
a trade name or synonym. True, we do not make use 
of the actual chemical name because it is cumbersome, 
but our formulas never show trade names where a 
common name can be used. This is done for just one 


reason—we must have a common ground for compari- 
son of formulas from every source. Each formula is 
next reduced to a grams-per-liter basis, and then com- 
pared with a standard formula. The result is that 
while there are actually hundreds of formula cards, 
there are really only a few dozen different formulas! 

In the case of prepared developing solutions we 
found that conventional organic analysis was far from 
satisfactory. Therefore during the past several years 
we have slowly developed a system of crystallographic 
and colorimetric analysis which appears to be satisfac- 
tory. It has not been described here simply because 
the instruments necessary for this work—precision 
colorimeter, refractometer, crystallographic micro- 
scope, crystal stage, monochromator—are not avail- 
able to the average amateur, and the methods involve 
too much time and painstaking effort to be used simply 
for the satisfaction of curiosity. 


Temperature. 


Another factor is that of temperature. There is 
not so much reason for using the metric temperature 
scale unless you have a Centigrade thermometer. But 
in case you have occasion to convert from one system 
to the other, you will find the basis for conversion as 
follows: Zero Fahrenheit is 32 degrees below freez- 
ing, while zero Centigrade is freezing. Therefore 
0° C. = 32° F. Likewise boiling point is 100° C. and 
212° F. Therefore freezing to boiling is 100° C. and 
180° F., a relation of 10 to 18, or 5 to 9. One degree 
C. = 9/5 degree F., and one degree F. = 5/9 degree C. 
To convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade, subtract 32, mul- 
tiply the remainder by 5, and divide by 9. To convert 
90° F. to Centigrade, subtract 32 to get 58. Divide 58 
by 9 to get 6.44444, multiply this by 5, and you obtain 
32.222. Therefore 90° F. is the same as 32.22° C, 

To convert Centigrade to Fahrenheit, the proce- 
dure is reversed; here it is necessary to multiply by 9, 
divide by 5, and then add 32. To convert 42° C. to 
Fahrenheit, first multiply by 9 to get 378, then divide 
this by 5 to get 75.6. This means that 42° C. equals 
75.6° Fahrenheit degrees above freezing. Now add the 
32 degrees necessary to bring 0° F. to freezing, and you 
get 107.6° F., the equivalent of 42° C. 

Because this is a constant equation and somewhat 
complicated by the addition or subtraction of 32, the 
use of a comparison scale is convenient. This table 
follows: 


Temperature Conversion Table 

















Te ] } | | | 

an] o |} 1 | 2 | a) 4) 5] 6 7 S 9 
0 32.0 | 33.8| 35.6| 37.4| 39.2| 41.0| 42.8| 446) 46.4| 48.2 
10 50.0| 51.8] 53.6| 55.4| 57.2| 59.0| 60.8) 62.6| 64.4| 66.2 
20 68.0 69.8) 71.6) 73.4) 75.2| 77.0) 78.8| 80.6| 82.4| 84.2 
30 86.0 | 87.8) 89.6| 91.4| 93.2| 95.0| 96.8 | 98.6 | 100.4 | 102.2 
40 | 104.0 | 105.8 | 107.6 | 109.4 | 111.2 | 113.0 | 114.8 | 116.6 | 118.4 | 120.2 
50 | 122.0 | 123.8 | 125.6 | 127.4 | 129.2 | 131.0 | 132.8 | 134.6 | 136.4 | 138.2 
6@ | 140.0 | 141.8 | 143.6 | 145.4 | 147.2 | 149.0 | 150.8 | 152.6 | 154.4 | 156.2 
70 | 158.0 | 159.8 | 161.6 | 163.4 | 165.2 | 167.0 168.8 | 170.6 | 172.4 | 174.2 
80 | 176.0 | 177.8 | 179.6 | 181.4 | 183.2 | 185.0 | 186.8 | 188.6 | 190.4 | 192.2 
90 | 194.0 | 195.8 | 197.6 | 199.4 | 201.2 | 203.0 | 204.8 | 206.6 | 208.4 | 210.2 


} 
| 





Photographic Emulsions. 


There are literally hundreds of different photo- 
graphic emulsions made throughout the world, yet all 
are of the same basic type. A close study will show 
that there are a far greater number of trade names 
than of really distinct emulsions. On the contrary, 
there are varieties in emulsions which are rarely heard 
of except by the comparatively small group of re- 
searchers and specialists who use them. All of this 
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makes for confusion, and confusion concerning avail- 
able material is disconcerting to the serious amateur. 
We have already considered the general physical 
structure of the emulsion. It is made up of a gelatin 
base which contains a mixture of various salts, prin- 
cipally silver bromide (or chloride in some paper emul- 
sions) with minor quantities of other materials, such 
is sensitizing dyes, iodides, and hardeners. The nega- 
tive, as we have seen, is made up of a variable quantity 


Fig. 160. Catalpa blossoms appear more like bunches of cotton 
in light print from a negative which was not critically sharp. 


of minute silver particles or “silver dust” suspended 
this gelatin, following development. 

As the emulsion and negative respectively always 
follow the foregoing description, it seems that there is 
very little opportunity for variation. Therefore, let us 
consider the variety of photographic characteristics 
which may be found among negatives, and from that 
determine the corresponding variety of emulsion char- 
icteristics. After all our interest in emulsions is limited 
strictly to the negative qualities which the emulsions 
will produce. 

A negative, being an image made up of a variable 
leposit of silver dust suspended in gelatin, has two 
reneral characteristics ; the amount of silver present in 
the entire negative, and the amount of silver in one 
\rea as compared with that in another area. In short, 
the negative has density and contrast—and that is 
ibout all. It has incidental color, but as the color gives 
t a longer or shorter printing time, color may be con- 
sidered as a minor factor of density. 

As we know, density is a product of exposure ; con- 
trast is a product of development. There are no other 
actors. Therefore, the logical deduction is that we 
1eed only one emulsion, and by the manipulation of ex- 
posure and development use it universally. In fact, 
ilmost this identical condition was true for many years, 
ind photographers did a highly creditable job with this 
universal” emulsion. 

However, we must now distinguish between gen- 
eral density and specific density, just as we must dis- 
tinguish between general contrast and specific contrast. 
Thus we find that while holding a uniform general 

yntrast, i.e., Maintaining a constant gamma, there may 
be a wide variation in the specific contrast of the nega- 
ive. In similar manner, while maintaining a constant 
‘xposure or a constant over-all density, there may be 

onsiderable variation in specific density. 

In breaking down these factors we find that some 
new factors must be taken into consideration. Of 
ourse, the first one is that of exposure. If we define 


~ 
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exposure in two ways, we establish two factors which 
together constitute the true exposure: 1. Exposure is 
the submission of the emulsion to a sufficient quantity 
of light to produce the desired degree of reaction. 2. 
Exposure is the physical act of controlling the sub- 
mission of the emulsion to light action so that the ex- 
posure is limited to the desired amount. Note that in 
both cases no mention is made of time or of aperture; 
rather the integrated value of both factors is taken as 





Fig. 161. Despite the lack of sharpness, this darker print 
gives a better suggestion of the true texture of the flowers. 


amount. True, a long exposure to weak light will not 
be just the same as a brief exposure to a strong light. 
But as far as we are concerned in practical photo- 
graphic applications, we may ignore this factor and 
assume that one-thousandth of a candle of light will 
have the same action in one second that one candle 
would have in a thousandth of a second, 

To introduce an unfamiliar term, we may say that 
an exposure of one second at an aperture of f 1 is a 
total exposure of one focal-second. Here we have a 
unit of exposure amount. Obviously the focal-second 
is an exposure which would be used to photograph the 
proverbial black cat in a coal cellar with any modern 
emulsion ; so we leave this as an existent but imprac- 
tical standard unit, and for practical use we split it into 
one thousand parts, which we shall call milli-focal- 
seconds. We will then find that 0.9766 milli-focal- 
second (mfs) will have these values: 1/1024 at f 1; 
1/500 at f 1.5; 1/256 at f 2; 1/128 at f 2.8; 1/50 at f 4.5; 
1/32 at f 5.6; 1/16 at f 8; 1/8 at f 11; 1/4 at f 16; 
1/2 at f 22 and 1 second at f 32. All of these have the 
same exposure as far as amount is concerned. 

Then, our two factors—the amount of light neces- 
sary and the exposure of the emulsion to this amount 
of light—taken together introduce the first of our basic 
factors. We find that the amount of light necessary is 
subject to wide variation. Some emulsions require 
much more light than others for a similar degree of 
reaction. Therefore the first factor will be based upon 
this difference, and as the difference is a result of the 
variation in degree of emulsion response, we simply 
call this the sensitivity factor—more widely known as 
the emulsion speed-factor. 

The next factor is that of specific density. Sup- 
pose an original is prepared, half of which consists of 
a continuous tone and the other half of sharply defined 
black lines upon a white background. If we determine 
the specific sensitivities of a number of emulsions and 
make photographic copies of this original, giving each 
emulsion its exactly correct exposure, we find a varia- 
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tion in result. Some negatives will exhibit a smoothly 
flowing, evenly graded tone, but there will be an ab- 
sence of sharp division in the black-and-white area. 
Other negatives will show a brilliant and clean-cut 
black-and-white, but the continuous tone will be harsh, 
abrupt, and often non-uniform. 

These characteristics are usually described as the 
“contrast” of the emulsion, and we speak of hard-work- 
ing emulsions and soft-working emulsions; but let us 
see if this description is justified. You can develop a 
soft emulsion to a higher contrast than a hard one, yet 
the hard-working emulsion will have a superior “con- 
trast,” if we use the word only in regard to the black- 
and-white pattern. The factor which we encounter is 
that of specific density, in which comparatively little 
differences in original light intensities produce rela- 
tively great differences in negative density. That is, 
a white area will produce an intensely black negative 
deposit while dark gray areas will have no effect what- 
soever during the same exposure. 

Therefore in order to photograph copy that is 
purely black-and-white, we want an emulsion of high 
specific density characteristics, or one which is de- 
scribed as hard-working, contrasty, and so on. The 
so-called Process emulsion is characteristic of this type. 
On the contrary, where delicate tonal gradation and 
roundness are to be preserved, we want an emulsion in 
which the specific density is even more subdued than 
the original tonal scale. Such an emulsion is repre- 
sented by the typical “portrait” or soft-working emul- 
sion. 

In a way it is unfortunate that specific density 
should represent a condition which is so commonly 
called “contrast,” but this confusion must be charged 
to the fact that there is a whole family of factors 
grouped under this same name. It is true that a high 
specific density factor indicates a negative with a high 
over-all contrast, or a high gamma. At the same time 
it is unfortunate that the use of the term “contrast” in 
its most valuable sense is so often ignored—that is, 
the specific difference in density between any two areas 
included within the negative. 

Of course, it is easy to alter the difference to a 
slight degree by the time of development, but it is 
easier to make a much greater contrast difference in 
other ways. For example, if the original subject is 
black-and-white, the negative will show relatively great 
contrast, but if the original is made up of intermediate 
grays, then the negative will show a low contrast. The 
factor with which we are now concerned is that of 
specific contrast, and specific contrast more often re- 
sults from changes in the original tonal scale than as 
a result of any technical manipulation. Thus we have 
a contrast factor which precedes exposure and which 
is not a matter of technique at all. 

However, we do not usually alter the tonal scale 
of an original by painting the units of the subject with 
contrasting paint, nor by clothing models in special 
costumes. This specific contrast is usually, but by no 
means always, obtained by a combination of controlled 
color response and careful lighting. The lighting is a 
matter of photographic skill, but the color response is 
strictly an emulsion characteristic, so we shall con- 
sider it. 


Photography is highly conventionalized. Photo- 


graphs do not have a perfect resemblance to the orig- 
inal; but we become acquainted with “pictures” even 
before we learn to read, and learn that such-and-such 
an appearance in a photograph means so-and-so in the 
We honestly believe that photographs are 
For example, the old, 


original. 
highly faithful to the original. 


old, classic example—the sky! 





To becloud or not to 
becloud! What is the fact? The old-fashioned pho- 
tographic sky was an empty white void. It changed 
the entire character of any photograph just as cer- 
tainly as shaving a man’s head changes the whole ap- 
pearance of his face. Yet it was accepted, and the ap- 
pearance of even a slight sky tone indicated some lapse 
in technique! 

Human vision is always experiencing color. True 
monochrome is so rare that it is almost non-existent 
in nature, yet we strive to reproduce color in mono- 
chrome with no loss of fidelity. It simply cannot be 
done! However, we do have emulsions which are 
highly sensitive to color, and, on the whole, results 
which are far from perfect are fully satisfactory from 
a practical point of view. Therefore, our specific con- 
trast seems to depend upon lighting, color of original, 
and upon the control of the color. 

Photography is a process whereby specific radia- 
tion produces a record through certain chemical reac- 
tions, which record bears a more or less striking resem- 
blance to the original object or scene recorded. That 
the emulsion is sensitive to the same radiation which 
affects the eye is a coincidence. There is absolutely no 
relationship whatsoever between human vision and 
photography other than this chance reaction to a com- 
mon radiation band. However, “color” as we see it is 
a mental response to varying wavelengths of radiation, 
and as the emulsion will respond in varying degree to 
a similar variation in wavelength, it is obvious that a 
certain resemblance will be inevitable. 

The original photographic emulsion was highly 
sensitive to radiation which does not affect the eye at 
all—namely, the ultraviolet. But this sensitivity ex- 
tended down into the visible radiation, so that radia- 
tion which produced the visual sensations of violet and 
blue would also affect the photographic emulsion. Be- 
fore proceeding, let us take time to review briefly two 
factors which must now be considered. 

In the first place, any radiation which will affect 
the emulsion will cause a change from sensitive silver 
salts to metallic silver dust. Thus any radiation which 
will affect the emulsion will produce an image or a 
density when the negative is developed; and conse- 
quently any radiation which will affect the emulsion 
will produce white or a light tone in the final positive 
print. We are accustomed to think that light, which 
is active, produces white, and instinctively we forget 
the negative-positive step and think that the active 
light produces no effect and shadows produce black. 
Often we unconsciously credit the negative with those 
characteristics which really belong to the positive. So, 
we must not forget that active light produces density 
in the negative. Conversely, inactive light or radia- 
tion produces no effect upon the negative, and the 
print is dark. 

The second factor to be remembered is the radia- 
tion spectrum. This extends without known break 
from the long-wave radio radiation, in which each wave 
is several kilometers long, down to the cosmic ray 
whose wavelength is too short for rational conception. 
Between these two limits fall the short-wave radio, 
Hertzian radiation, infrared, visible light, ultraviolet, 
the various radiations of radium and X-rays, and the 
cosmic radiation. Among these we find photograph- 
ically active radiation in the infrared, visible, ultra- 
violet, radium, X-ray, and perhaps in some cosmic ra- 
diation. 

Thus the radiation spectrum runs straight along 
from one extreme to the other. In short, it is linear 
(Fig. 1, Chapter 1). Visible radiation extends approxi- 
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mately from about 740 millimicrons in the deep red 
to about 380 millimicrons in the violet. However, this 
linear visible spectrum is subjected to psychological 
distortion, so that the sensory visible spectrum is cir- 
cular, with the non-spectral purples filling the gap be- 
tween the red and the blue-violet. 

The original emulsion was sensitive to radiation 
between about 480 and 300 millimicrons, or to a good 
portion of the ultraviolet, to visible violet, and to blue. 
The result was that photographs made upon such an 
emulsion reproduced all blues and violets in a much 
lighter tone than was natural, while all other colors 
were reproduced in a tone much darker than was natu- 
ral. In short, the blue sky reproduced as pure, glaring 
white against which white clouds were necessarily in- 
visible. 

Research slowly extended the sensitivity into the 
blue-green and the green. Then a yellow glass was 
placed over the lens. Of course this glass absorbed a 
part of the blue and transmitted all of the green and 
red, so that the blue action was slowed down suffi- 
ciently to give the green time to act. This caused a 
lightening of greens and a darkening of blues. The 
sky took on a tone against which the white clouds were 
visible—and the yellow glass became known as a “sky 
filter.” 

We have spoken almost synonymously of yellow 
and green. There is a good reason for this, and one 
which the photographer must never forget. Yellow is 
a mixture of green and red, and has no independent 
existence! Yellow is the opposite or complement of 
blue. Therefore, if an emulsion is sensitive to blue and 
to green we may expect the following: The yellow 
will obstruct or absorb blue, making its action less and 
thus lightening the negative deposit. The yellow will 
not obstruct either the real green or the green compo- 
nent of yellow, so that both yellow and green will have 
time to make an impression during the exposure for 
the blue, which has been extended by the holding-back 
property of the yellow filter. 

The colors of nature are largely made up of greens 
and yellows. Even the reds which exist (with the ex- 
ception of a few pure red flowers) have a considerable 
mixture of other colors, while the foliage greens, bark 
greens, browns, tans, duns, and other natural colors 
have a lot of green and yellow. Obviously then, when 
the emulsion sensitivity was extended to include the 
green, the color balance of outdoor shots was enhanced. 
[t was only a matter of time to extend the sensitivity 
to the point where it not only included the full range of 
visible red, but went beyond it to include a consider- 
able range of the radiation below the visible red, which 
is known as the infrared. 

Today emulsions are available which are sensitive 
to almost any radiation desired, from 1200 in the infra- 
red to about 250 in the ultraviolet. Our greatest con- 
cern lies with the visible radiation which, as we have 
said, extends approximately from 380 in the violet to 
740 in the red; and we say “approximately,” because 
the actual limits vary with individuals. 

Now assume that we have a white card upon which 
are mounted squares of blue, yellow, green, red, and 
black. It is possible for us to control the specific con- 
trast almost at will by the selective choice of emulsion 
and filter, as shown in the following table: 


Emulsion Filter White Blue Yellow Green Red Black 
Color-blind None White White Black Black Black Black 
Ortho None White Light Medium Dark Black Black 
Ortho Yellow White Medium Light Medium Black Black 
Pan None White Medium Light Medium Dark Black 
Pan Blue White White Black Black Black Black 
Pan Yellow White Light White Medium Dark Black 
Pan Blue-green White Light Medium Medium Black Black 
Pan Re White Black Dark Black White Black 
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It must be remembered, too, that there are varie- 
ties within each of the three types of films. Some pan- 
chromatic emulsions are highly sensitive to red and 
hardly sensitive at all to green; others are almost pro- 
portional to visual brilliance of all colors. Some ortho 
emulsions fall off rapidly in the green and others are 
highly green-sensitive. Therefore, it is essential that 
the photographer become familiar with the meaning of 
the response curves of the emulsions, a subject which 
has already been fully discussed (see Fig. 119, Chapter 
IX). We find that the specific sensitivity of the vari- 
ous emulsions is largely a matter of color response, to 
which must be added the inherent contrast characteris- 
tic of the emulsion itself and the development which it 
receives. 

There is one other factor which is intermediate 
between the specific density and the specific contrast. 
This is the resolving power of the emulsion, or the de- 
gree of sharpness of the edge of a line as reproduced. 
In effect this means the degree to which the emulsion 
will separate or “resolve” extremely fine lines placed 
very close to one another. 

In selecting an emulsion for any purpose we shall 
have to consider: 

1. The emulsion sensitivity, which determines 
total exposure. 

2. Inherent contrast factor of the emulsion. 

3. The color sensitivity or spectral response of the 
emulsion. 

4. The resolving power of the emulsion. 

When the emulsion has been exposed, we must 
take into consideration the degree of development 
which will reproduce the specific density and the spe- 
cific contrast desired. That is the whole story. 

Now for a few generalities, which are subject to 
the exceptions which modify most generalities: 

1. Asa rule an emulsion of high resolving power 
has high inherent contrast and low sensitivity (slow 
speed). 

2. Asa rule a slow emulsion is finer grained than 
a fast one. 

3. Asa rule a slow emulsion requires less devel- 
opment than a fast one. 

4. Asa rule increased development will increase 
contrast, but will not favorably affect shadow detail. 

5. Asarule overexposure will nullify filter action. 

With these things in mind, let us first seek the 
universal emulsion. It is true that by a judicious use 
of filters with an orthopanchromatic film (or visual 
curve panchromatic), the results of either color-blind 
or orthochromatic emulsions can be reproduced, but 
this does not mean that any panchromatic emulsion 
can thus be made to duplicate the results of any color- 
blind or ortho emulsion simply by filtering it. Inherent 
contrast, resolving power, and specific color response 
must all be considered. 

Thus if a color-blind emulsion is to be imitated, the 
panchromatic emulsion need not be green-sensitive, 
but it must be of high inherent contrast because a blue 
filter tends to reduce the contrast of a panchromatic 
image. If the effect of a high-green ortho is to be 
imitated, a low-red panchromatic with a high-green re- 
sponse is necessary to start with, and a minus-red filter 
used. Thus instead of “imitating” other emulsions, 
one is really exercising selective control of the colors 
to be used. 

And now as to specific emulsions. For printed 
matter and other originals which consist only of black- 
and-white, the emulsion should be slow, hard, and may 
be color-blind. Process films, positive stock, and lan- 
tern plates are of this type. 
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For copy work which includes continuous tones 
and colored originals, an emulsion similar to the fore- 
going is required, but it should be capable of lowered 
contrast and be fully color-sensitive. Panchromatic 
process emulsions are of this type, although among the 
best are the 35 mm emulsions made for biblio photog- 
raphy. 

For ordinary still-life photography, particularly in- 
doors, a comparatively slow, orthochromatic emulsion 
is good. This emulsion has sufficient contrast to pro- 
vide “snap,” and it has sufficient resolving power to 
provide a very crisp image. 

If the still life includes furniture or other similar 
surfaces and colors which range into browns, a com- 
mercial panchromatic emulsion should be used, filtered 
if necessary to exaggerate the grain pattern in the 
wood. Be careful in using filters for interiors where 
colored patterns are found in rugs, the wrong filter 
will alter the entire appearance of the room by chang- 
ing the rug color balance. 

Silverware and glassware call for an emulsion 
which has sufficient contrast; you will want to subdue 
the sharp reflections from the subject, and it is desir- 
able to have a suitable surface for the handwork which 
may be necessary later. However, unless the glass is 
colored, the color problem will not be serious. There- 
fore, use a relatively slow, fine-grained emulsion of 
moderate to high contrast, and one which has a matte 
surface (or better yet a double matte surface—matte 
on both sides). Make sure that it has a non-halation 
backing to hold down spreading highlights. Here are 
two factors, the matte surface and the non-halation 
backing, which are not emulsion characteristics at all, 
but which make the use of the emulsion easier. 

When the photograph includes human beings there 
is that age-old argument of panchromatic vs. ortho- 
chromatic. Among portrait photographers this argu- 
ment is still fought with great bitterness. Some por- 
trait men say it 1s impossible to make a good portrait 
on panchromatic film, while the pan users say the other 
side is made up of a lot of old fogies. What is the 
truth? 

The modern use of color has proven that the black- 
and-white photograph is dead, and except when it is 
used for making a monochrome study of pictorial value, 
it cannot compare with color. For years we have used 
an exaggerated contrast to make up for the loss of 
color contrast. The one-time popular portrait wasn’t 
so much a likeness as a pleasing caricature of exag- 
gerated vividness. If this is the type of portrait you 
wish to make (the term “portrait” as used here includes 
any and all photographs in which human faces pre- 
dominate), then you will find the easiest way out is to 
use ortho. If you do this, however, watch out for the 
black lips and hollow cheeks which even moderate 
makeup will provide. You must also expect even the 
most delicate freckles to appear as ink spots. The 
ortho-portrait school also contends that no portrait 
negative is ready for printing until it has received a 
weight of pencil strokes at least equal to the original 
weight of the silver, so black lips and freckles mean 
nothing to them. These will be remedied by knife and 
pencil. ; 

If you want smooth skin tones, lips which appear 
natural, and a general appearance of healthful normal- 
ity, try pan film. If you want to add to the theatrical 
etfect, don’t wait to do your retouching upon the nega- 
tive; do it upon the model. A suggestion of theatrical 
makeup will bring out all the vividness desired, and do 
it much more naturally than will the ortho emulsion 
which darkens every shade and tint of red or brown. 


I prefer the pan emulsion for photographing human 
beings, and by the same token I personally prefer that 
even professional studio portraits be unretouched. Al- 
most the first stroke of the pencil takes away the spark 
of life and leaves behind only a wax model. Spotting 
and a very little lightening of deep shadows is just 
about all that is possible without “killing” the subject. 

Now let’s consider flowers and other delicate tex- 
tures. The colors will usually call for a pan emulsion. 
Microscopic resolving power isn’t necessary, but 
smoothly flowing tones are. Therefore, choose a good 
orthopanchromatic emulsion. Use the filter which will 
best preserve the delicacy of the petals, usually a light 
filter of the flower’s own color if it is vivid, or no filter 
at all for delicate flowers. The exposure must be full 
to bite into the deeper shadows, and development must 
be reduced to avoid clogging the fine texture. 

For general landscape work the ortho emulsion 
may be used for spring and summer foliage, but in 
autumn or winter, or if there are flowers or human 
beings included, it is best to use pan. A yellow-green 
filter (or deep yellow or pale orange) will often help a 
lot in providing a slightly exaggerated color accent. 

For general all-around use, for souvenir shots, 
the “chrome” type of ortho films may be used because 
of their lower cost, but the red tones will be lost. How- 
ever, this film is a lot better than the super-super-extra 
type of film. The ultra high-speed film is probably the 
worst emulsion available for anything other than those 
shots which (a) must be made at very high speeds 
(closeups of races and sporting events), and (b) those 
subjects the illumination of which is extremely poor. 
High-speed film is a special film for a special purpose, 
and in fulfilling this purpose you must make certain 
sacrifices. You lose gradation, resolving power, qual- 
ity in general, and get larger grain. 

There is one type of emulsion, however, which will 
serve about ninety-eight per cent of all amateur pur- 
poses. This is the moderate-speed orthopanchromatic 
type of film which has a Weston rating of about 80. 
It is plenty fast enough for any work except the ex- 
treme, has full gradation and quality, has fine enough 
grain for big blowups, visual color response (approxi- 
mately), and is suitable for all types of filter work. 
You can develop it to a high or a low gamma; you 
can lower its contrast with a blue filter or increase it 
with a red one. In short, you can do about as you 
please with it. 

In my own work, aside from copying and photo- 
micrography, I use this type of emulsion in 35 mm 
cameras, in larger rolls, and in sheet film for both com- 
mercial and portrait work. Remember that if you stick 
to one emulsion, you will learn to handle it better than 
you could ever handle a number of different ones. 

During the course of this discussion of the photo- 
graphic negative a great deal has been said. I sincerely 
hope that a good portion has been of practical value to 
every reader. There have been times when some re- 
marks have appeared to be tinged with animosity to- 
ward certain processes. At other times there may have 
seemed to have been undue value placed upon certain 
items. In fact, such personal bias has been kept at a 
minimum. Naturally, even the most sincere opinions 
of any individual are colored by his beliefs. But it may 
be added that the experimenter makes an honest effort 
to base his opinions upon experimental evidence, not 
the evidence of one or two trials, but of repeated tests 
in which the average of all results is taken as indica- 
tive of the truth. 

There is a strong tendency in amateur photog- 
raphy to wander far away from fundamental truths. 
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The eventual result is a morass of fancy, superstition, 
and even mysticism. We can become lost in a sea of 
secret formulas and processes for which the most fan- 
tastic claims are made, but few of which have any 
foundation in truth. Very often such claims are bol- 
stered by “tests” which are designed, not to show the 
truth, but to emphasize the claims made for the secret 
product. These tests are convincing; but the amateur 
who knows how to conduct a fair test will soon see 
through the fallacy. 

On the other hand, the nature of human progress 
is such that from time to time new ideas will be de- 
veloped. Many of these ideas are of considerable value. 
There is no touchstone for easy proof, and the ama- 
teur is advised to try everything which appeals to his 
imagination, but to try it with no bias one way or the 
other. If careful tests prove the product to be good, 
then it should be adopted. If it proves bad, then it 
is discarded. That is so simple it hardly needs state- 
ment. However, the great factor is not to permit 
prejudices for or against to be formed. I have tried to 
be absolutely impartial, to recommend things which 
have been proven good in my laboratory, and to warn 
against some of the things which tests have proven 
to be largely ballyhoo. However, in every case I have 
tried to give you a basis for making your own tests 
and passing your own judgments. 

There are just two points to be called again to 
your attention, and upon these depend your success 
or failure in all photography—not in negative making 
alone. First, insist upon retaining your individuality, 
your right to test, examine, and judge for yourself, 
your right to photograph the subjects which interest 


Fig. 162. Most amateurs make prints from the full negative, 
as was done here, instead of eliminating unwanted portions. 
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you, and to develop your film in coffee if the mood 
seizes you. In short, the successful photographer is 
the individualistic photographer. The copier, the imi- 
tator, has never yet achieved outstanding success in 
any field of art. 

Second, never believe or disbelieve anything until 
you have tried it for yourself. Deliberately make all 
the mistakes you can think of, keep data, and keep 
the negatives. Only in this way can you really become 
a master of photography. No theoretical knowledge 
has much value until it has been put into practicai use. 
This is as true of wrong as of right procedure. Never 
be guilty of saying “I wonder what would happen if I 
did so and so?” Instead, as soon as the idea strikes 
you, try it and see! The result may possibly be a 
failure, but from just this kind of experiments have 
come some of the most valuable discoveries. You will 
probably not carry out what you first expected to do, 
but you may do something else. And in case of total 
failure your curiosity is satisfied and you will have 
learned another thing which you know you must not do. 

The negative is important. It is not, however, all- 
important. Photography is divided into three phases. 
First there is the camera, its accessories, light, optics, 
and all of the factors which make image formation 
possible. Therefore it might be said that while nega- 
tive making has to do with recording the image, this 
must be preceded by the formation of the image. These 
two steps are pure craft, but not at all mechanical, 
as we are so often told. 

Following the negative comes the production of 
the positive. This, we are told, is the purely aesthetic 
side of photography—which again is not correct. 


Fig. 163. A more pleasing result was obtained in this print 
which was made from a selected portion of the same negative. 
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There is much of that element, it is true, but there is 
just as much technical procedure in print making as 
in negative making. The amateur should not overlook 
this important phase as a field for further study and 
experimentation. 

Up to this point we have given our entire atten- 

tion to the production of a photographic negative that 
approaches perfection. We have investigated the 
emulsion, developing agents, formulas, processing 
techniques, density, contrast—in short, every factor 
that plays a part from the time the film is bought until 
the negative is ready to be printed. 
‘ In our attempt to produce the best possible nega- 
tive, however, we must not lose sight of the fact that, 
after all, the negative is not the finished product in 
the photographic process. It is only a tool that is 
used to produce the finished picture ; and the picture is 
our ultimate goal. This means that knowing how to 
use the negative is just as important as knowing how 
to make it. Unfortunately, a perfect negative can 
produce a very poor print if not handled properly. 

When making and using negatives, then, let’s not 
lose sight of the fact that it’s the final picture that 


counts. First, consider the subject (Fig. 157), light- 
ing, and camera angle. Next exposure. Then when 
the time comes to make the print, remember print qual- 
ity (Figs. 158 to 161). Perhaps the full negative will 
not produce the most pleasing picture, so be sure to 
use only the desired portion (Figs. 162 and 163). Use 
the grade of paper that gives the best contrast range. 
And, finally, if special control is required, such as dodg- 
ing, burning in, or correction of distortion, make intel- 
ligent use of these measures in the interest of a good 
picture. 

In addition to acquiring skill in developing, the 
amateur photographer must learn how to criticize his 
work. This means that he must be able to recognize 
faults in the negatives, know what caused them, and 
learn how to avoid them in the future. Because of its 
importance, the next and final chapter will be devoted 
entirely to this subject. 

Note: As a reader service, Mr. McKay wili answer simple 
questions on “The Photographic Negative.” For advanced workers 
who desire more detailed information m a specialized field, along 
with criticism and guidance, Mr. McKay conducts a special coach- 


ing service. Those desiring further information should address in- 
quiries to him direct, at Eustis, Florida.—Eb. 


GET THIS SENSATIONAL 
- TROWBLE-SHOOTING CHART/ 


The most efficient first-aid for negatives ever published! 
Coming to you in POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY next 
month! All negative faults have been accounted for! 


When did your trouble occur? Before exposure? During exposure? During or after development? 
An easy-to-use, single-reference chart helps you find the answer. ... Then scan the simple Synoptic 
Key accompanying the chart. Learn how to detect all flaws in negatives! Learn their causes! 
Avoid faulty density, spots, stains, scratches, defective images and other trouble in your nega- 
tives! .. . Follow the key to the compact, usable “handbook of remedies" for priceless guidance 
that shows you how to salvage imperfect negatives if a cure for their flaws exists. It helps you 
to prevent recurrence of negative trouble. 
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says Morris Rosenfeld, 
FAMOUS MARINE PHOTOGRAPHER 


“There's a difference between exposure for pictures taken 
over water with a sand bottom and for those taken over water 
with a mud bottom. I can depend on my G-E meter to give 
me the correct exposure every time. And operation with one 
hand helps a lot when I’ve got to hang on with the other.” 


Get the G-E exposure meter and make every shot count. 
You'll like its unfailing accuracy, grand for Kodacolor or Koda- 
chrome; its sharply directional measurement of light, which 
guards shadow detail and rich color; its extreme sensitivity; its 
triple-sealed protection against moisture; and its extra sturdi- 
ness. It’s a great buy, because it’s 3 meters in one—an exposure 
meter; a darkroom instrument to make printing and enlarging 
easier; and a meter to help you balance light better, especially 
for color shots. See it at your photodealer’s. General Electric, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Photo by Rosenfeld 








A TIP on how to use your G-E 
meter for better pictures over 
water. Pointing the meter as you 
point your camera will give good 
results. But if maximum detail is 
required on a distant object, make 
a close-up reading on a “‘substitute”’ 
object of similar tone: For the sail 
above, a handkerchief would serve; 
for faces or flesh tones, take the 
reading on your hand. 


Federal tax 
included 
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by ROY PINNEY 
Philadelphia Natural History Salon 
Film: Kodak Plus-X 





Meuse PLUS-X FILM, with which Mr. Pinney made his 


flash shot. is fully panchromatic 


There is a Kodak Film especially designed 
. Combines extra speed with for every picture-taking purpose... 
Negatives made under adverse Meet the complete Kodak Film Family at 
light conditions yield generous enlargements free from dis- your Kodak dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak 
turbing graininess. Special antihalation base. Rolls, packs. Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Great Pictures are made on KODAK FILM 


unusual fineness of grain. 
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